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HISTORY OF THE GARDEN OF PLANTS.* 


WE have lately received a 0 Bae 
book, from a very delightful 
friend, and, being anxious that the 
world should become as happy, and as 
= sires as ourselves, we lose no’ 
uesting the numerous in- 
dividuals which it is composed, men, 


women, and dandies, the “ interme~ 
diate link,” to order’ each and all of 
them, his, her, and its copy. Every- 
body knows now-a-days of 


something 
the Garden of Plants, or at least’ought i 


so to do ; for it has been ascertained, 
that even “Tims” has bearded the 

in his den ; that is, has stood 

a few of the Menageri¢ 
without any fear of being driven to 
atoms by ‘tuft of the lion’s tail. 
But in an establishment of such great 
extent, and unrivalled excéllence, it 
may well be imagined, that many 
things worthy of notice escape the ob- 
servation, and many more the com- 
prehension, of travellers ; and hence 
history of t , progress, and com- 
pletion: of the King’s Garden, and of 
eer te Ad ar nt woman i 


of natural which it: 
tains. Such a wor is, in 
nature of thi 
state of tlie: most aja 
sciences during the successive ani 
nected periods 


ens us ring 
ment 
gal ietieation, it it ot han and: illus- « 

trates t a uman intellect « 


lish is M. er, a French 
rer who wae ‘situation ae . 
office of administration of the Mus« 
seum. He is well’ known for the won- 
peer damp eterna 
ng a our 
without ee in B , and 


See 





and Description of the Museum of Natutal History and’ Royal Botani¢ 


Garden of Paris: Translated’ from the Frencly of M. Dejewzé, assistant Botanist. 
A. A, Royer. 2 vols. 8vo. with 17 plates. Price 2lsv" Selby G. B: Sowerby, 


oa oe Garden; London. 


"By 
33; 


has been composed, <iatemane 
inistrators 


sida Seeteas: Wee Roctemneny sn Adenl 
Vou. 


of the Museum. 
Q 
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the Garden for these last twenty years, 
for the most part with M. Dufresne, 
the King’s naturalist, chief director of 
the ical department, and is con- 
sequently well acquainted with the 


management, both in its general spi- 
rit most minute details. 

The Garden of Plants is certainly a 
most interesting spot. What can be 
more delightful than to wander about 
in the twilight of a fine autumnal 
evening, beneath those ificent 


«man 

amid ae a scene of stillness and re- 
pose, to the multitudinous voice of a 
mighty city—or to contrast a sound 
com of such discordant and tu- 
- Multuous elements with the wild and 
plaintive cries of some solitary wa- 
ter-fowl, which inhabit the banks of 
a little lake, in the centre of -this 
Garden of Paradise! On. the: other 
hand, during the day-time, if less in- 
_ teresting pt ages sentimentalist, it is 
certainly fully more amusing to the 
class of visitors. Great part 
of one side of SS 

asa Menagerie, in whic sorts 
wild animals are — iw’ more 
ing, detain e ex~ 
= pa. ep extent of the dwel- 
lings, with their beautiful conforma- 
* bility to the pursuits and manners of 
' their inhabitants, almost entirely pre- 
eluding the idea of anything so harsh 
and rigorous as confinement. There the 
eats *€ wisest of brutes,” occupies, 
ashe ought to do, a central and conspi- 
- euoussituation. He is not | > as he 
is with as, in a gloomy crib, in which 
he can scarcely turn himself round 
with sufficient freedom to 
little devices taught him by his keeper. 
- Salgedtigdibs lon selon cages: 
i je n expres- 
fon of his eyes. He dwells in a lags 
and tment, opening by:means 
ing-doors into a capacious 


Thee & 
area; which is all his own. In this he 


has dry smooth banks to repose upon, 
and a pond of water, into which, 
once a day, he sinks his enormous body, 
éalising ‘the waters to flow over every 
except his mouth and proboscis. 

can be more ing than 

to see him, after basking for some hours 
in the morning sun, till his skin be- 
_ comes as parched and dry as the de- 
sert dust of Africa—to see him calmly 
sinking down amidst the clear, cool 
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waters of his little lake, and rea 


* 


pearing again, all moist and black, 
ing his huge round back, more 
ike a floating island, or a Leviathan of 
the ocean, than an inhabitant of terra- 
firma. 

In this neighbourhood, too, there 
are camels and dromedaries, the a 
of the desert,” as they are so beauti- 
fully called in‘ the figurative lan 
of the east, either standing upright,with 
their long, ghost-like necks, and amia- 
ble, though imbecile countenances, or 
couched on the grass, “ and bedward 
ruminating,” apparently well pleased 
to have excha the praee xp 
of Arabia for the refreshing shades of 
the Jardin des Plantes. No fear now 
of the blasting breath of the desert, or 
of those gigantic columns of moving 
sand which had so often threatened to 
overwhelm them, and the leaders of 
their tribe—no delusive mirage, tempt- 


‘ing them still onwards, amongst those 
glaring, glittering wildernesses, “‘ with 


ow of waters mocking their distress.” 
Even the wilder and more romantic 
animals seem here to have found a 
happy haven and a fit abode: The 
ilk-white goat of Cachmire, with its 
long silky clothing, is seen reposing 
tranquilly, with half-closed eyes, upon 
some artificial ledge of rock; forming 
a beautiful and: lively contrast: to the 
en moss with which it‘is sur- 
rounded. Deers and antelopes repose 
upon the dappled ground, or are seen 
tripping about under the shate of the 
neighbouring lime-trees, while the-en- 
closures, with their surrounding shrub- 
bery, are so skilfully arranged, and so 
intermingled with each other, that 
every animal appears as if it enjoyed 
free range of the whole eneamp-~ 
ment, instead of being confined te the 
vicinity of its own little hut.» The 
— “ laid out rpc in a la- 
inthic form, so that every step a 
sienn takes he is delighted -by. the 
view of some fair or magnificent erea- 
ture from ‘“‘ a far countrie.” Birds of 
the most gorgeous and graceful plu- 
mage, peacocks, golden whesteniti and 
cranes from the Balearic Isles, solicit 
attention in every quarter, and are seen 
crossing your path in all the stateliness 
of conscious beauty, or gliding like 
sun-beams th 4 groves of ever- 
green; ‘ star bright, or brighter.” In 
whatever direction you turn, you find 
the features of the scenery impressed 
with characters very different from 





wale gm “> of Plants. 


tarp ana 


was once the dwelling-of the Teosicce 
Buffon, there. grows a magnificent ve- 
dar, -its head rendered more. pic 
ing. a cannen-ball, which yuck 
itd the Revolution ;* and from a 
little. in the bourhood, there 
is an extensive and tiful view, not 
only of the Garden of Plants, with its 
fine -groves and yrs terraces, but 
also of the cit , with .Mont 
Martre rising li - acropolis in the 
distance, the old square tower of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the 
— dome of the Hospital of Inva- 
Between the Garden of Plants pro- 
perly so called, and that part of it 
ehigh is devoted to the. uses of the 
M » there is a broad and deep 
sunk fence divided: by stone walls into 
past = a com These are the 
dwelling-houses of the bears, the awk- 
werd motions and singular attitudes of 
whr7h seem to afford a constant source 
of «:<nsement to the visitors. Bare 
leafless trees have been planted in the 
centre of some of these: inclosures, to 
the top of which Bruin is frequently 
seen-to climb, as if to enjoy the more 


meres view of the garden, and. of 


the groups Ke otha len a 


with all gi seem to ask for charity 
mee rg yg sd 
ndeed; they. are so mutch ac- 

and fruit 

thrown to them by strangers, that the 
wale catieaht to the hand. is gene-. 


sufficient to make them assume 
an oiek position, which they will main- 
tain for some time, till their’ strength 
fail them, er ee eee 
testifying by ashort and sullen grow 
ne SE at having: been: att 
fn ms such fantastic tricks to so . 
tee tendo An unfortunate acci-. 
one of the largest of these 
plea ea years ago. He was'sit-. 
ting near the top of his tree, 
when his footing gave way, and he was 
nee hag tale A broken. 
imb was the only le result 
of this misfortune. His temper of 
mind does not, however, a to have 
been much mollified by 
strength of body, for it was this same 
animal which caused the death of the 
unfortunate sentinel who had descend-' 
ta into his dréa, misled, as it was sup- 
posed, bye an sae button or ‘bit Pe 





¥ 


«<The largest of the pine tribe on the hillocks, is a eedar of Lebanon, P. caddies 


trunk of which measures twelve feet in circumference. 
cited to. us by Professor Thouin,. is remarkable. 
leaving London, received from Peter Collinson a y: 

he pod g oxy in a flower-pot, and conveyed in safety to the 


ified the 
re rhe 


The hi of this tree, as‘re- 
In 1786,: Bernard de Jussieu, when 
t of Pinus Cedrus, which 
Gardens. Common.re- 


exploit by declaring, that Junin < i a it all the way in-the 
It is ‘oe the identical tree admired for 


size.” ”_Neill’s 


its great size. 
Journal of. a Horticultural Tour through Flanders, Holland, and the North of France. 


This wor 


teur. Mr Neill’s name is a sufficient pledge for the extent and 


is no doubt in the hands of every horticultu) 


rist, whether professional or. ‘ 
see of de Ge 


mation which it contains. But the interest.of the work is by no means confined to hor- 


ticultural details. Although these form, a her a 
» yet the author’s eye has 


vestigation and 


the leading of in- 
been by no means braced of 


other things. His narrative is continually relieved by sensible and ingenious observa- 


seaports Seapeitynts mtpners- se Napa te Se 


of the scenery of the. various districts 


indeed, is written in a very clear, intelligent style ; and, the author’s mind 
rally active, and, during this period especially, occu; 
there is no unsu 
memorandum-book, no necessity for attem 


terest and the highest utility, 


mind, which is the companion of most m 


Ttalian writer, “* non puo aversi utilité, ne diletto 
ricco incolto nascondo fra le domestiche mura la sua n ela a della sua ig- 
With Mr Neill, on the contrary, there erm aye 2 deg at. 
‘hand to occupy the attention, and a constant exercise of i 
ring what he then witnessed forthe first dane in foreign count, wit 

own past pvienen at homes snd she © Hemaiiee a See See 
hibits what, indeed, might have been anticipated from the author’s character, 


-noranza.”’ 


and me we sa 
star extends. ‘The whole | ie 
pipes dn 
by subjects of the greatest ing 


h which 


after for 
Sag tp ae 
tourists. _ “« Sena iatruzione,” oy 
3. ed @ miglior cosa che 


. 


scih the revalr ofhes 


although it 


is rarely met with now-a-days,—great “knowledge without the slightest pretension. 


“ 





; his 


F 


to pieces. The bear retired at 
voice of his keeper, and did not, in 
fact, seem to have been induced by any 
propensity to attack the 
person. whose death it had thus so mi- 
-oceasioned. It was rather what 
man in the garden characterized 
piece of mauvaise plaisanterie, 
to derive amusement 
the body in its paws and 
rolling it J d, and shew- 
symptom of fierceness or @ 
when driven into its interior ae 
‘ to the right as you enter 


gate of the Garden, ite 
Bridge of Austerlitz, agar called 
e Pons du Jardin du Roi, you ap- 
proach the dwellings of the more car. 
nivorous animals, which are confined 
eages with iron gratings, very simi- 
‘to our travelling caravans. Here 
ow edn Hoe king of bye] 

9: » DD largest, and i ‘ 
‘the most m nt, I have 
ever seen. There is a melancholy 
graadeur about this creature in a state 
, which I can never witness 
truest commiseration.— 
and playful attitudes of 
P ler animals of the feline tribe 
py lle seal of happiness and 
conte t, ent one from com- 
ionatin their misfortunes in a si. 
er ; the fierce and 
ur, produces 
contrary feeling of satisfac- 
tion, that so savage an animal should 
be for ever in confinement. He 
eats to lainent his loss of liberty, 
cause he cannot satiate his 

y 


felons bien hie ‘the sacrifice of those 
before him ; his countenance glares as 


e 


e 


° 


ar manner ; ¥ 


[Ang 


fiercely, aud. his breath comes as hot, 
as if he still couched among the burns 
ed-up grass of an Indian jungie. But 

companion in adversity appears te 
suffer from a more kingly sorrow—-the 
remembrance of his ancient woods and 
rivers, with all their wild magnificence, 
** dingle and bushy dell,” is visibly 
implanted in his recollection. Like the 
dying gladiator, he thinks only of “ hig 
young barbarians,” and, when he paces 
around his cell, he does so with the 
same air of forlorn dignity as Regulus 
might have assumed in the prison of 
the Carthaginians, 

But, while we are indulging ours 
selves in “a world of fond remem- 
brances,” we are forgetting Mr Royer’s 
book, to which we had sat down with 
the intention of extracting an article, 
We shall therefore proceed in the first 
place to form a compendious sketeh of 
the Garden and Cabinet, from the pee 
riod of their origin to the close of 
century, which we deem it the more 
necessary to do, as the subject hag not 

et found a place in English literature. 

e must, however, premise, that the 
nature and confined limits of our abe 
stract will necessarily exclude a thous 
sand interesting particulars regardi 
the history of individual plants 
animals, for the elucidation of which 
we therefore refer our readers to the 
work itself, which is just about. this 
time ready for|delivery to the public. 

The King’s |Garden in Paris, come 
monly called the Garden of Planta, 
was founded by ‘Louis XIII., a na 
edict given and registered by the Par- 
liament, in the month of May, 1634. 
Its direction was assigned to the first 
Physician Herouard, who chose as In- 
tendant Guy de la Brosse. At first it 
connipter) only of a single house,-.and 
twenty-four acres of land, Guy dela 
Brosse, during the first year of his 
management, formed q parterre 292 
feet long, and 227 broad, camposed of 
such plants as he could procure, the 

er number of which -were given 

im by John Robin, the father of Ves- 
pesien, the King’s botanist. These 
mounted, including varieties, to 1800. 
He then prepared the ground, procue 
red new plants by correspondence, trar 





. © We understand that the bears are now removed to the new Menagerie of wild 


beasts, and their in the Foss¢s occupied by a breed of boars. Ourold friend 
Basagueste, the great cep t, alluded to in a preceding paragraph, has been dead for 





ment which has since attained so high 
a “gue of prosperity, and has become 
the school of Natural History in 
the world. We shall not consider it 
- mention each seeeeaneant 
change in the ee and super~ 
intendence, but shall rest satisfied with 
alluding only to the labours of those 
whose appointment may be regarded 
as a prosperous era in the history of 
the garden. About the year 1652, Fa~ 
gon, grand-nephew of De la Brosse, 
obtained a situation in the establish- 
ment, and travelled at his own expense 
through several provinces of France, 
and ig the ; and Pyrenees, 
and sent the fruit his researches to 
the Garden. In 1665, the number of 
species and varieties amounted to 4000, 
In the ime, Gaston D’ Oricans, 
ed botanical none ny cape ne 
- ; at hi 
is, which had acquired celebri 
through the works of Morison, an 
by a collection of drawings of the most 
plants. These drawings 
were chiefly executed on vellum, by 
Robert, eminent for his great skill as 
a-botanical painter. After the death 
of Gaston, in 1660, 


d Robert was appointed 

2 Museum, where he con- 

bours till his death in 

eminent painters have 

continually succeeded to the situation, 

“aiwnen dra f and 
z ion of ings 0 nts 

animals has pemaay.ctba§ Phen was 

at first ted in the King’s library, 

and now s the most valuable part 

of that of the Museum. 

Vallot, the chief director, dying in 
1671, Colbert united the superintend- 
ence of the Garden to that of the 
King’s buildings, already held by him- 
self, leaving to the first physician the 
title of Intendant only, with the di- 
rection of the cultivation. In the 


gave commissions to the Professors de- 
fining their duties. From this mo- 


‘to purchase the whole col~: 


terwards 
so highly celebrated Joseph Pitton de 
Tournefort, then only twenty-six years 
of age, but who had already given prow 
wallp af hak a ald to de to bee 
come. He was appointed to the chair 


of botany in 1683, Ten years after, 
Fagon became first physician.. This 
appointment gave him the i 

ance of the 


: intends 

pong ge Segre i 
singuler respect in whi was held, 
the title of Su tendent was re<e8s 
tablished in his favour. othe 
The signal success of Tournefort in 
the cultivation of botanical science, is 
universally known. He was the first 
succnsfully to define the genera of, 
plants, and the excellence of his groups, 
exhibits the clearness of his; ; 


thus that the magnificent si 


ed by Antony de Jussieu, a name_ 
so justly celebrated in botany, in con« 
sequence of the impulse which his . 
own labours, and those of his two bro-.. 
thers and nephew, have given to: the - 
science. In 1714, he visited Spain and. - - 
Portugal, and brought back an im« 
mense accession to the Garden. : It 
was this same Antony de Jussieu, who, 
in 1720, in jeux, a li 
tenant in the Royal Navy, with a 
young coffee tree, which, tran 
to Martinique, became the nt of 
the immense of ‘West In-. 

to Sebastian 

Vaillant, who formed a very considers 
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dour to Buffon,——to that magnificent 


the establishment he, on the other hand, 


This. bapot o his death in 
1722;was purchased’ by order of the 
King, forms the basis of that of the 
Museum... What chiefly signalizes the 
nameé of Vaillant, is his public 

on assuming the functions 
of Assistant Professor, (in the absence 
of the Principal, ) in which he demon- 
strates the existence of two sexes, and 
the omena of fecundation in ve- 

Thus it was in the King’s 
Garden that this great discovery, which 
had ‘been only hinted at before, and 
was hot generally admitted, was first 
announced, and supported by irrefra- 
gable proofs. 

We shall in silence the unpro- 
fitable period of Chirac’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Garden, and 

d to the appointment of Buffon 

1739, who was preferred to the si- 
tuation in consequence of the dying 
request of Du Fay, his immediate pre- 
decessor. This illustrious writer was 
already distinguished by several me- 
moirs on mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, and rural economy, which’ had 
him admittance to the Acade- 
my of Sciences ; but he was as yet un- 
known as a naturalist.. Endowed with 
that power of attention which disco- 
though; and thet brilianey of tmapi- 

' it brillian imagi- 
nation which commands the attention 
of others to the result of ‘laborious in- 
vestigations, he was equally fitted to 


He had not yet decided to what ob- 

jects he should devote his talents and 
acquirements, when his nomination to 

the of Intendant of the King’s 

determined him to attach him- 

self to natural history. As his repu- 

tation increased, he employed the ad- 

vantages afforded by his credit and ce- 

lebrity, to enrich the establishment to 

which he had allied himself; and to 

him are owitig its growth and improve- 

ment till the period of its reorganiza- 

_tion; and that extension and variety 
which rendered a reorganization ne- 

cessary. If the Museum owesits splen- 


owes his fame. If he had not -been 
placed in the midst of collections, fur- 
nished by Government with the means 
of augmenting them, and thus enabled 
by extensive co ndence to elicit 
information from all the naturalists of 
his day, he would never have concei- 
ved the plan of his natural history, or 
been able to carry it into execution ; 
for that genius which embraces a great 
variety of facts, in order to deduce 
from them general conclusions, is con- 
tinually exposed to err, if it has not at 
hand all the elements of its specula- 
tions. : 

We may now be said to commence 
the secon iod of the history of the 
Royal Garde. When Buffon entered 
= his office, the Cabinet consisted 
of two — rooms, and a Mow con- 
taining the preparations of anatomy, 
which tte neh cape to public view : 
the herbarium was in the apartment 
of the demonstrator ‘of botany: the 
Garden, which was’ ‘mited to the pre-' 
sent nursery on the eastern side, ‘to 
the green house on t'.e north, and the 
galleries of natural history on the west, 
still presented empty spaces, and con- 
tained neither avenues nor regular 
plantations.* 

Buffon first directed his attention to 
the increasing of ‘the collections, and 
to the J wrttnes J of more commodious 
places for their reception. They were 
arranged in two large rooms of the’ 
building which ‘contains the present 

eries, and which was formerly the 
welling-house of the Intendant; and, 
soon after, were opened to the public 
on appointed days. He next occupied 
himself in the embellishment of the 
Garden. Having cut down an old ave- 


“nue which did not correspond with the 


ncipal gate, he replaced it in 1740, 

y one of lime trees in the proper di- 
rection, and planted another parallel: 
on the other side of the parterre. ‘These 
avenues, which’ are now more. than 
eighty years old, terminate towards the 
extremity of the nursery, and mark 
a limits of the Garden at that pe- 


The care of the Cabinet was at this 





* The name of Museum of Natural History is of recent date ; it was given at ‘the 


eeien of 
guts: 


when the Garden assumed its present form, and was employed to designate the 
three former establishments, the King’s Garden, the Cabinet, and the Mena- 
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time intrusted.to Bernard de Jussieu, 
who. had bestowed unceasing pains 
pon its t and ition. 
extent. of his hamalcleranl the 
facility with which he seized. the affi-. 
nities of bodies, and classed them in 
their natural order, qualified him par- 
ticularly for this, task, rendered more 
difficult by the increase of the collec- 
tions; but, being diverted by. other 
occupations, and residing at some di 
tance from the Garden, he e a 
desire to be relieved from .an. office 
which required unwearied activity and 
ceaseless assidujty. Buffon also felt 
that his researches in natural history. 
needed the assistance of a man who 
had still all the ardour of youth, and 
who possessed, in a high degree, both 
the spirit of method, and a talent for 
observation. Gifted with that genius 
which seizes the principal characters 
of objects, and unites them in splendid 
combinations, he had neither time nor. 
patience for the examination of details, 
to which the weakness of his.sight 
was also an obstacle... He made choice 
of his countryman Daubenton, who 
was then twenty-nine years of age ; 
and who, after studying botany under 
De Jussieu, and anatomy under Win- 
slow and Duverney, had retired. to 
Montbard, the place of his birth, to 
practise medicine. Buffon invited him 
to Paris, and, in 4745, procured him the 
lace of keeper of the Cabinet, with a 
Gidne in the Garden, and appoint- 
ments which. soon rose from 500 to 
4000 francs per annum. He charged 
him with the arrangement of the Ca- 
binet, and associated him to his own 
studies, in the descriptive part of his 
natural history, especially in the ana- 


—— ; 

e first volumes of his great work 
on Natural His 
1749, and at the attention of all 
Europe.. The subsequent labours of 
Linneus, and the light which his clas- 

. Sifieation threw upon the intricate and 
almost endless variety of subjects, no 
doubt contributed tly to augment 
the number of s students, and 
to increase their confidence in the re- 
sult of their labours ; but the splen- 
did writings of Buffon may be said to 
have been: the first which excited a 
general interest in . this. delightful 
study.’ These two men may be looked 


aoe as the great lights of the science 
nature. 
But to return to the history of the 


. 
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In 1766, the collection had 
Arcnperstpapy A 
iously given up a part i 
dwelling house, which he occupied as 
Superintendent of the Garden, now re- 
signed it entirely, and removed to No. 
13, Rue des Fossés Saint-Victor.. The 
Cabinet was then disposed in. four 
large saloons, which contained the 
whole collection till the reorganiza- 
tion. These saloons. were to the 
public two days in each week, and the 
upils had: hours set apart for study. 
Desbenans was always present to give 
the peste’ Wag engi and fo- 
reign nat) ts often resorted to him 
for instruction. His patience was in- 
exhaustible, but the duties of his si- 
tuation gery “i yee eae ba 
exertions of a single individual, a 
his cousin, the younger Daubenton, 
was. created assistant, with a salary of 
2400 francs. Wee: 
Antony de Jussieu, who. still filled 
the chair of Botany, was no less assidu- 
- in promoting the advancement # 
is peculiar department, not merely by 
delivering lectures, but by pec. So 
y men, at his own expense, to tra~ 


vel the provinces, to collees 
seeds and plants. He rpm 4 
of na history and a considerab 
herbarium, which were of eminent ser- 
vice to his illustrious brother and ne- 
phew, and which have been always.as 
much at the disposal of those whocul- 
tivate the sciences, as if ter 
soon, that henleod anpleauipll tie 
tage, i i . 
ver withheld by. the courtesy. of the 
possessors. Antony de Jussieu died in 
vo being spine fat pyc 
who bei poi rst physician 
Oe king fp 4270, erp om — 

Jussieu, the present 
fessor of Botany, succeeded to the 
ehair. Sometime prior: to this,,J. A. 
cave deheaslevel ie eaten to 
come distingui its services to 
the Garden, had obtained a situation 
as assistant cultivator in the - 
ment. + Se 

Buffon had. now. attained the meri- 
soignal bid the den. sok 

i im rank amongst 
the authors of his. time, had diffused 
a universal taste.for the study: of Na- 
tural History, while the collections-he 
had formed’ facilitated the study of 
shinpsienen, ins ie countries, also, 

e enjoyed ighest reputation ; 
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and Sculpture, required him 

int out the great men whose sta~ 
were to be executed in marble at 

ic expense, asked permission 

King to erect one to Buffon. 

This was, perhaps, the most flatterin 
distinetion which could be cation 
on a living man, as it had till then 
been reserved for the memory of those 
who had rendered the most eminent 


poraries, assented to the 
proposal,.and the celebrated Pajou was 
charged: with the execution: This sta- 
agai ne 
e easily conceive how gratify- 
peor An. sae, Roar have proved 
to one se sensible of the love of fame, 
Sesion 
a is own. attain- 
ments. vi poo aa of caeriies 
niuses,” to say “are : 
are'those of Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, 


Sera sas 


of Buffon, which had 


den, and to employ his whole influence 
for the benefit of the establishment. 
With the aid:of government, he pur- 


chased: two houses 
seum, one of which 


joining the mu 


hold,.and: the others to such objects 
as had not yet found their place in the 
Museum. return of Buffon forms 
an epoch in the history-of the Garden ; 
from: that moment, every branch of 
the. establishment rapidly increased, 
and the way was prepared for the ims 
provements have taken place 
since the new organization. It would 
far exceed our utmost limits if we were 


Suffice it to say, that the Garden was 
more than doubled in extent, its plan 
pee ge became regular and 
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was offered for the culture and study 
of vegetables ; but the perféction of 
one part of the establishment only 
rendered the deficiencies of the rest’ 
more apparent. The Cabinet was not 
spacious to contain the vast 
accession oe ee 
theatre was both too small, and in 
other inconvenient. 

In 1787, Buffon procured the pur- 
ehase of the Hotel de Magny, with its 
courts and gardens, situated between 
the Hill of Evergreens, and the Rue 
de Seine; he there constructed the 
Amphitheatre, which now serves for 
the lectures of botany and chemistry, 
and removed the lodging of MM. 
Daubenton and Lacépéde to the Hotel 
de Magny. The second floor of the 
Cabinet which was thus left vacant, 
was fitted up for the reception of the 
collections, and permission obtained 
from. government to erect an addition’ 
to the former galleries ; the work was 
immediately » and continued 
without intermission, but it was not 
eee till after the death of Buf- 

nD. 

As the buildings became more ex- 
tensive, and the objects were disposed 
in a more striking manner, more value 
was attached to the collections, and 
the celebrity of the establishment in- 
creased. Individuals offered. speci- 
mens to the Cabinet, where they were 
seen inscribed with the name of the 
donor, in ce to retaining them 
at home ; learned eae ae Some 
tributed to the progress of know . 
by enriching a public deposit ; and 
sovereigns, as an agreeable present to 
the King, sent to his Museum dupli- 
eates of the curiosities in their own. 
The Academy of Sciences, for instance, 
having acquired Hunaud’s anatomical 
collection, added it to that of Duver- 
ney in the Garden ; the Count D’An- 
giviller gave Buffon his private cabi- 
net ; the Missionaries in China sent 
him whatever interesting objects they 
could procure in a country where they 
alone could penetrate ; the King of 
Poland presented a very considerable 
collection of minerals ; and the Em- 
= of Russia, not being able to in- 

ce Buffon to visit St Petersburgh, 
invited his son, and on his return 
sented him with several animals from 
the North, which were wanting to the 
Cabinet, and with various objects of 
natural history collected in do- 
minions. 
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were transp. net of 
Zoology was enriched by the collection 
of Sonnerat in India, by that of Com- 
merson, made in Pengearins'® voyage 
round the world, and by apart of that 
brought by “yer from Peru and 
Chili, of which the objects were 
detained by the Spanish government, 
who even prevented the publication of 
his narrative ; i ne of oy 
pondence, accompan a .‘ 
were also given to onal: mondo, 
who en to collect.objects for the 
Botanical: Garden and the Cabinet: 
Nevertheless, it must be owned, that 
all these collections were not at that 
moment of much utility, and it is only 
at a later period, and since the new 
organization of the establishment, that 
their importance has been felt, and 
their attained. Buffon was not a 
friend to method; he. deseribed the 
exterior form, the habits and economy 
of animals, and ascended to the most 
liked the labour of distraguishing ches 
4} of distinguishing 

racters, and settling principles of clas- 
sification. In the arra nt of the 
Cabinet, he wi to excite curiosity 
by striking contrasts, so that, like his 
own writings, it should present a pic- 
ture of the most remarkable ahings in 
nature, independent of system, which 
he regarded as the artifice of man. 
This mianner of considering natural 
history, was particularly pleasing to a 
mind hted in siahemplating 
the uttiverse of things asa whole ; and, 
indeed, in nature, where all is har- 
mony, the most different beings are 
placed side by side, and the imagi- 
ion seizes at once the links which 

ite, and the characters which sepa- 
te ' According to Buffon, the 
a pllection was at- 
, when it captivated the atten- 
ion, and led the beholder to seek in 
‘mature what was thus imper- 


2 g ae 


to a peculiar study, from the 
of objects that surrounded it. ° 
VoL. XIV. 


i 


tions to him for having assembled, 
not only the numerous collection 
birds contained in his work, and that 
of fishes described by M. de Lacépéde, 
but also a multitude of objects of all 
kinds, which have since heen properly 
and have eminently contri- 
the progress of natural his- 


y ted ; it was even deem- - 
a onl execaiie to ga what ti 
> 





ameter 


d around 
with and: 


and 
ieetieitenanditches was no | con- 


fined to the exterior forms of plants, 
but comprised their affinities, uses, and 
in odpeed te es ming’ Gunite tints 

adopted in the King’s Garden since 
1788, are to be ascribed those works 


Leto the 


in agricul- 


to the third and last of 
history, that which extends from 

of Buffon down to the 

including the of the 
organization, to which we have 
occasionally alluded. On the 

of August, 1790, M. Lebrun 
madea rt, in the name of the com- 
‘finances of the Constituent 
Assembly, on the state of the King’s 
» in which its expenses were 
estimated at 92,222 francs; 12,777 
being necessary for repairs. This re« 
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port, which was the signal for a new 
organization, was followed ee the 
draught of a decree propesing the re~ 
n of the In nt’s salary from 
12,000 to 8000 francs ; the er nn 
sion of several places, particularly that 
of commandant of the police of the 
Garden ; an increased stipend to some 
of the professors ; the creation of a 
chair of natural history, &c. &e. 
The disorders of the revolution be- - 
ginning at this period, M. de la Billar- 
ie withdrew from France, and’ his 
place of Intendant was filled by the 
appointment of M. de St Pierre, in 
1792. St Pierre undertook the direc- 
tion of the King’s Garden ata difficult 
eonjuncture. That distinguished wri- 
ter was gifted with eminent talents as 
a painter of nature, and a master of 
the milder affections ; he knew at once 
to awaken both the heart and the 
imagination ; but he wanted exact no- 
tions in science, and his timid and me- 
lancholy character deprived him of 
that knowledge of the world, and that 
energy of purpose, which are alike re- 
quisite for the exertion of authority. 
Nevertheless, he was precisely the man 
for the crisis. His quiet and retired 
life shielded him from persecution, and 
his ence was a safeguard to the 
establishment. He presented several 
memoirs to the ministry, containing 
some very sound regulations, concei- 
ved in a spirit of economy which eir- 
cumstances rendered necessary. In 
these memoirs may always be noticed 
the following words :—“ After consult- 
ing the elders,” by which term he de- 
signated the persons who had been 
long attached to the establishment, 
though without an official share in its 
administration. 

At a period so pregnant with disas- 
ter to the fortunes of the King, it may 
well be ow. that the King’s wild 
beasts w not meet with a kinder 
treatment than the rest of the family. 
In fact, the M erie at Versailles 
being abandoned, and the animals like- 
ly to perish of hunger, M. Couturier, 
intendant of the King’s domains in 
that city, offered them, by order of 
the minister, to M. St Pierre ; but, as 
he had neither convenient places for 
their reception, nor means of providing 
for their subsistence, he prevailed on 
M. Couturierto keep them, and imme- 
diately addressed a memoir to the go- 

- vernment on the importance of* estaé 
blishing a Menagerie in the Gardem 





Sex, there.was reason to fear that the 
King’s Garden would have been in-~ 
volved in the same iption ; but, 


June, 1793, a decree forthe organiza- the 


tion was obtained, chiefly by the ex~ 
ertions of M. Lakanal, President of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, 
The following are some of the most 


forth be called the Museum of Natu- 
ral History. . 

* Its object shall be the teaching 
of Natural History in all its branches. 

“ Twelve courses of lectures shall 
be given in the Museum. 1. A course 
of Mineralogy. 2. A course of Gene- 
ral.Chemistry. 3.:A course of Che- 
mistry applied to the Arts. 4. A course 
of Botany. 5. A course of Rural Bo- 
tany. 6. A course of Agriculture, 
7 and ‘8. Two courses of Zoology. 9. 
A course of Human Anatomy. 10. A 
course of Comparative Anatomy. 11. A 
eourse of Geology. 12. A course of 


di ‘ aati 

‘Tipe third. section provilles fie the 
formation of a library, where all the 
books on natural history in the ee 
repositories, and the duplicates of those 
in the National Library, shall be as- 
sembled ; and also the drawings of 
plants and animals taken from nature 
in the Museum. 

By the above decree, twelve chairs 
were established, without naming the* 
professors; the distribution of their 
functions being left to the officers 
themselves. ‘These were MM. Dau- 
benton, keeper of the Cabinet, and Pro~ 
fessor of Mineralogy in the College of 
France; Fourcroy, Professor of Che- 
mistry ; Brogniart, Demonstrator 5 
Desfentaines, Professer of Botany ; 

; tor *. 


eulture, appoi 
ed First Gardener. Four places of As+ 
sonansangutent so poneratingett 
the arrangement 
objects under the direction of the Pro 
fessors ; and these appointments were 
in favour of MM. Desmoulins,. Du- 
fresne, Valenciennes, and Deleuze, 
the two first for Zoology, the others 
for Mineralogy.and Botany; and three 
i establish+ 


for the reception of the books and 
drawings ; which last elready filled — 


sixty-four i) sroionds 
. xemoved from the 
enagerie E794 
report of the a ——— 
struction approved the, regulations 
the Professors, and fixed the ,organi- 


zation of the Museum im. its: 
form, with the Sometatidnauahe 
difications exacted by the change .of 
circumstances. A law in conformity, 
of the 11th of December, 1797, res 
— - third chair of Zoology, to which 
» é e was appointed, gave 
the whole inistration of the estas 
blishment to the Professors, increas 
sed their salary from 2800 to 5000 
ne fixed the expenses of — 
pare, of certain addi« 


| region 
his , began, in common with every 
ater int "axposinan the 


of which we are now 





by a few lectures from 


ters, might be rendered capable of ex- 
throw instruction, an oe | 

the provinces the elements 

Sees 

vious educa- 
tion to understand. peury reasonable 
man felt the impossibility of realizi 
such a scheme, and the institution 
of itself soon after. It had the good 
effect, however, of exciting the public 
attention and fixing it upon an esta- 
pemaren become, as -s were, the 
type of all institutions that might be 
formed for the study of nature. 

The most important event connect- 
ed with the history of the Garden 
which occurred about this period, was 
the voyage of Captain Baudin. In 1796, 
this gentleman informed the officers 
of the Museum, that, durin —_— 
residence in Trinidad, he had f 
a rich collection of natural history, 
which he was unable to bring away, 
but which he would return in quest 
of if they would him a vessel. 
The proposition was acceded to by the 

ment, with the injunction that 
in Baudin should take with him 
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four naturalists.. The persons appoint- 
ed to accompany him were and 
Levillain, for zoology ; Ledru, for bo~ 
tany ; and Reidley, gardener of the 
Museum, a man of active and indefa~ 
tigable zeal. 

Captain Baudin weighed anchor from 
Havre on the 30th September, 1796. 
He was wrecked off the Canary Isles, 
but was furnished with another vessel 
by the Spanish government, and 
his course towards Trinidad. t 
island, however, had 4 the meantime 
fallen into our hands. The party, being 
thus unable to land, repaired first:to 
St Thomas, and then to Porto Rico, 
where they remained about a year, and 
then returned to Europe. They en- 
tered the port of Frecamp in June, 
1798. The collections, forwarded by 
the Seine, arrived at the Museum on 
the 12th of July following. 

Never had so great a number of li- 
ving plants, and especially of trees, 
from the West Indies been received at 
once ; there were one hundred 
tubs, several of which contained s 
from six to ten feet high. They had 
been so skilfully taken care of duri 
the passage, that they arrived in 
vegetation, and succeeded perfectly in 
the hot-houses. The two zovlogists 
brought back a numerous collection of 
quadrupeds, birds, arid insects. That 
of birds, made by Maugé, was parti- 
cularly interesting, from their perfect 
preservation, and from the fact, that 
the greater part were new to the Mu« 
seum. 

In 1798, the Professors presented a 
Memoir to the government, exposing 
the wants of the Museum. The mag- 
nificent collections which had been 
received were still in their cases, liable 
to be destroyed by insects, and com- 
oor useless for want of room to 

isplay them. There were no means 
of nourishing the animals, because the 
contractors who were not paid refused 
to make further advances. The lions 
"became sulky for lack of food ; and 
even the tigers shewed symptoms of 
displeasure, and forewent their “ wont- 
ed cheerfulness.” The same distress 
existed in 1799, which was the more 
to be regretted from the value of the 
recent collections. Of these the more 
important were the following :-—~In 
June, 1795, arrived the cabinet ofthe 
Stadtholder, rich -in every branch of 
natural history, and especially of zoo- 
logy. In February, M. Desfontaines 
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gave the Museum his collection of in- 
sects from the coast of Barbary. In 
November of the same , & collec- 

_tion was received from the Low Coun- 
tries; and that of stones was 
removed from the Mint to the Mu- 
seum. In February, 1797, the Minis- 
ter procured the African birds, which 
had served for the drawings of Levail- 
lant’s celebrated work. In 1798, the 
collection formed by Brocheton in 
Guyana, and the numerous objects of 
animated and vegetable nature collect- 
ed under the tropics by Captain Bau- 
din and his i tigable associates, 
filled the hot-houses and the galleries 
of the Museum. 

The government manifested the 
most unceasing and lively concern for 
the establishment, and did everything 
in its power to promote its interests ; 
but “ penury their noble 
rage,” and rendered it impossible to 
furnish the necessary funds for the 

ent of the collections, the re- 
pairs of the buildings, the payment of 
the salaries, and the nourishment of 
the animals. These last-named gentry 
were indeed placed under very trying 
circumstances ; and, shortly after this 
period, it was even deemed necessary to 
authorize M. Delauney, Superintend- 
ent of the Menagerie, to kill the least 
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valuable of them, in order to 


uonaparte 
in the bird and beetle line being less 
generally known than his ing at 
Tilsit, or his sinking at Water 
their narration will materials 
for another article, which, however, 
must be postponed till next month. 
We shall then bring down the history 
of this magnificent establishment to 
the present times, and conclude by a 
description of its existing state... 
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I no not care a farthing about any 
man, woman, or child, in the world. 
You think that Iam joking, Jemmy ; 
‘but you are mistaken. .What! you 
look at me again with those honest 
eyes of yours staring with wonder, 
and making a demi-pathetic, demi-an- 
ey appeal for an exception in your 

vour. Well, Jemmy, I do care about 
you, my honest fellow, so uncork the 
other bottle. 


Did you ever see me out of humour 
in your life for the tenth part of a se- 
cond?—Never, so help me, God !—Did 
are hear me ill . aajae 

perhaps, have cracked a joke 

i , Ihave cracked a good many 
such in my time—at a man’s expense 
behind his back; but never have I 
said anything which I would not say 
to his face, or what I would not take 
from him with treble hardness of re- 
coil, if it so pleased him to return it ; 
but real bond evil-speaking was 
never uttered by me. » I never quar- 


relled with any one. You are going to 
put me in mind of my. duel with Ca 

tain Maxwell. I acknow I t 
it, and fired three shots. t then? 
Could I avoid it? I was-no more an- 


with when occasion requires.. 

casion had turned up, arid I fought of 
course. Never was I happi 
when-I felt the blood trickli 

my shoulders—for the wise 

honour were satisfied, and I was: ri 
too. porepinn of question’ lode 
‘ @ ‘lie, 
booby legislation of the . and 
Pee ne | 

I made it up with Max 

an honest, though a hot-headed , 
obstinate man—and 
executor to his. will. Indeed, 
with me the very day-week 
duel. Yet, spite.of this equani 








them 
mily. My own comforts would have 
‘been materially invaded by any other 


F 
g 


conduct. I therefore executed 
ial and fraternal affections in a 
manner which will be a fine cof 


panegyric for my obituary. help 
i who write such things! 

to talk of motives, and feelin 
impulses that sway the human 
heart ! , whose highest ambition 
it is to furnish provender, at so much 
a line, for ine or n per. Yet 
from them shall I receive tribute 
ofa tear. The world shall be informed 
in due time, and I care not how soon, 
t Psa at en &e. Ba sa 
a , exemplary in every 

tion of life, whether we consider him 
as a'son, a brother, a friend, or a citi- 


F 
E 


Fe 


E 


ask to a humdrum dinner on 

my birth-day, which you are perhaps 

aware occurs but once a-year. I am 
alone. I feel that I am alone. 

‘My politics—what then? I am, 

at least, a Tory, @ toute 

because iny father and my 


to expect from fretful ; or 
Se siatag detinctve fntursingeany 

a istinctive feature in every 
s character. And I admit, 


things, and 


youth, I did many queer 
said many vielent and 
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nonsensical matters. But that fervour 
is gone. I am still outside the same ; 
but inside how different! I laugh. to 
scorn the nonsense I hear vented about 
me in the clubs. which I frequent. 
The zeal about nothings, ‘the tle 
about stuff, the fears and the precau- 
tions against fancied dangers, the in- 
dignation against writings which no 
decent man. thinks of reading,. or 
against speeches which are but the 
ot ap of stupidity; in short, the 
w tempest in a tea-pot appears to 
me to be Ineffably ludicrous. I join 
now and then, may very often, in 
these discussions ; why should not I? 
Am I not possessed of the undoubted 
liberties of a Briton, invested with the 
full privilege of talking nonsense? 
And, if any of my associates laugh in- 
rss at me, why, I think them quite 
right. 
But I have dirtied my fingers with 
ink, you say, and daubed other peo- 
’s faces with them. I admit it, 
y pen has been guilty of various 
political jeux d’esprit, but let me 
whisper it, Jemmy, on both sides. 
Don’t start, it is not worth while. 
My Tory quizzes I am suspected of ; 
suspected I say, for I am not such a 
goose as to let them be any more than 
mere matters of suspicion; but:.of 
= against Tories I am no more 
thought guilty than I am of petty 
larceny. Yet such is the case. I write 
with no ill feeling; public men or 
people who thrust themselves. before 
the public in any way, I just look onas 
phantomsof the imagination, as things 
to throw off common-placés about. 
You know how I assassinated Jack 
*#** in the song which you transcri- 
bed for me ; how it spread in thon- 
sands, to his great annoyance. Well, 
on Wednesday last, he and I's 
tete-a-tete, and a jocular fellow he is. 
It was an accidental rencounter—he 
was sulky at first, but I laughed and 
sung him inte good humour. When 
the wg nap had loosened his 
tongue, he at me most sympa- 
thetically, and said, May I otk you 
ied estion cp thousand, I replied, 
i ou do not expect me to an- 
swer = nd aly he.cried, it was ia 
shame for you to abuse me the way 


- you did, and all for nothing ; but, hang 


it, let bygones be bygones—You are 
too mt a fellow to quarrel with. 
I him he appeared to be under 
- a mistake—He shook his head—emp- 
































tied his bottle, ‘and’ we 


home in great eoncord. In point of 


ben nace sense aa not of such 
‘things, and ming y in’ society 
as if they never occurred. Why then 
should I be to have any 
feeling whatever, whether of anger or 
about them? - 
My friends? Where are they? Ay, 
Jemmy, I do understand what that 
e of my hand means. But 
where is the other? Nowhere! Ac- 
‘quaintances I have in hundreds— 
boon companions in dozens—fellows 
to whom I make myself as agreeable 
as I can, and whose society gives me 
— There's Jack Meggot—the 
tjoker in the world— Will Thomson 
—an unexceptionable ten-bottl:-man 
—John Mortimer, a singer of most 
renowned social qualities—there’s— 
but what need I enlarge the catalogue? 
You know the men I meen. I live 
with them, and that right gaily, but 
would one of them crack a joke the 
less, drink a glass the less, sing a song 
the less, if I died before morning ? 
Not. one—nor do I blame them, for, 
poe on were in ale neh I 
ld just usual dai- 
Spaeund-cdadp movin "i the same 
monotonous tread-mill of life, with 
other companions to help me through, 
‘as steadily as I donow. The friends 
of my boyhood are gone—ay—all— 
all gone !—I have lost the old fami- 
liar faces, and shall not try for others 


again. My cronies come like sha- 
dows, so depart. Do you remember 
the story of Abon Hassen, in some of 
the Oriental tales? He was squan- 
dering a fine on some hol-~ 


a friend—nay, not even an 
ance; but to sit, according to the cus- 
tom of the East, by the way-side, and 
invite’ to his board the three first 


ight in festive debauchery, making 
it rule never to ask the same per- 
sons a second time. My life is almost 
the same—true it is that I know the 
exterior conformation, and the pecu- 
‘liar habits of those with whom I as- 
sociate, but our hearts are ignorant 
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torney, nobody knows him in good 
society, &c. &c. &c. Why, what is it 
to me? Part eee he broke 
every com ent in the decalogue, 
esovden he be a pleasant fellow; and 
that I am not mixed up with his ofs 
fences. But the world will so mix 
me up in spite of myself. Burns used 
to say, the best company he was ever 


Dinchgunss. -saluape dota Sige 


isted. ee had an uncle, lieu» 
tenant-co. a cay. regiment, 
and at his request wou! Soautre 
cornetcy in the corps. I remember the 
in the fall splendour of his yet unspot- 
— mfr cynosure of the 
t eyes country town in 
which he esl Pome sa or 
3 a en joined his regiment. 
<ouh well don tcrohiie x bad’ he tab adie 
ways an unfortunate itech for play. In 


at last staked his commission, and 
it with the rest. This, of course, could 
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not be:concealed from the uncle, whe 
gave him a severe lecture, but procu- 
red him a commission in an infantry 
regiment destined for Spain. He was 
to join it without delay ; but the infa- 
tuated fellow again risked himself, and 
lost the infantry commission also. He 
now was ashamed or afraid to face his 
aid Keoking eee i 
young man, who was in- 
stantly accepted,) as a private soldier 
in the twenty-sixth foot. I suppose 
that he his habits were too re- 
fined and too firmly fixed to allow him 
to be satisfied with the scanty pay, 
and-coarse food, and low company, of 
an soldier. It is certain, that 
he in a fortnight after enlist- 
ment. ‘The measure of poor Tom’s de- 
ne gmen not yet filled up. He 
not a farthing when he left the 
‘twenty-sixth. He went to his uncle’s 
at an hour when he knew that he 
‘would not be at home, and was with 
difficulty admitted by the servant, who 
him. He him at 
last that he meant to throw himself on 


the mercy of his uncle, and the man, 
who loved him,—everybody of all de- 
grees who knew him loved him,—con- 
sented to his admission. I am almost 
ashamed to go on. He broke open his 


unele’s escritoire, and took from it 
whatever money it contained—a hun- 
or thereabouts—and slunk 

out of the house. Heavens! what were 
my when I heard this—when 
I saw him proclaimed in the newspa- 
pers asa deserter, and a thief! A thief! 
oailt the intelligence of my eyes 
t the intelli my eyes or 

my ears. He whom I knew only five 
months before—for so brief had his 


six months of his life, I know not ; but 
about the end of that period a letter 
was left at my door by a messenger, 
who immediately di ed. It was 


tune; in happiness, in everything, and 
Sstndshigs slethinn have Sve guineas, 
to ve five gui 
‘eaid would take him 
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I guessed it was himself. When the 
time cathe, which he had put off to a 
moment of almost complete darkness. 
I opened the door to his fearful rap. 
It was he—I knew him at a glanee, 
as the lamp flashed over his face—and, 
uncertain .as was the light, it was 
bright enough to let me see that he 
was squalid, and in rags; that a fear- 
ful and ferocious suspicion, which 
spoke volumes, as to the life he had 
lately led, lurked in his side-looking 
eyes ; those eyes. that a year before 
spoke nothing but joy and courage, 
and that a premature grayness had co- 
vered with pie-bald patches the once 
glossy black locks which straggled over 

i — face, or through his tat- 

at. 

Ihad that he asked,—perhaps more 
—in a paper in my hand. I put it 
into his. I had barely time to say 
‘© QO Tom !” when he caught my hand, 
kissed it with burning lips, exclaimed 
“ Don’t speak to me—I am a wretch !” 
and, bursting from the grasp with 
which I wished to detain him, fled 
with the speed of an arrow down the 
street, and vanished into a lane. Pur- 
suit was h Many years elap- 
sed, and I heard not of him—no one 
heard of him. But about two years 
ago I was at a coffee-house in the 
Strand, when an officer of what they 
called the Patriots of South America, 

into the room. He was very 
drunk. His tawdry and tarnished 
uniform proclaimed the service to 
which he belonged, and all doubt on 
the subject was removed by his con- 
versation, It was nothing but a tis- 
sue of curses on Bolivar and his as- 
sociates, who, he asserted, had seduced 
him from his country, ruined his pros- 
pects, robbed him, cheated him, and 
insulted — hoa tase nee re- 
proaches might have been I knew not, 
nor do I care, but a thought mma me 
that Tom might have been of this ar- 
my, and I inquired, as, indeed, I did 
of everybody coming from a foreign 
country, if he knew anything of a man 
of the name of Benson. ‘‘ Do you ?”— 
stammered out the drunken patriot-— 
** IF do,” was my reply.—‘‘ Do you care 
about him?” again asked the officer. 
“I did—I do,” again I retorted. ~ 
“* Why then,” said he “ take a short 
stick in your hand, and step across to 
Valparaiso, there you will find him two 
feet under ground, snugly wrapt wu 
ina blanket. I was his sexton myself, 
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and had not time to. dig him a deeper 
a stouter 


eis ill do he ie-docialli 


Poor fellow, it was all the clothes he 
had for: many a day before.” I was 
shocked at the recital, but Holmes was 
too much intoxicated to the 

bject any farther. I called on -him 
in rye ms and learned that Ben- 
son had joined as a private soldier in 
this service, under the name 
of Maberly—that he speedily rose to a 
command—was distinguished for do- 
ing desperate actions, in which he 
seemed quite reckless of life—had, 
—— a with consider- 
able. ingratitude—never was paid a 
dollar—had lost his seni 
compelled to part with almost all his 
wearing apparel for subsistence, and 
had just made his way to the sea-side, 


purposing to escape to Jamaica, when 
sunk, overcome by hunger and fa- 
— He kept the secret of his name 
ill the last moment, when he confided 
it, and a part of his unhappy history, 
to Holmes. Such was the end of Ben- 
son, a man born to high expectations, 
of cultivated mind, considerable genius, 
generous heart, and honourable pur- 


poses. 
Jack Dallas I became acquainted 
with at Brazen Nose. There was a 
time that I thought I would have died 
for him—and, I believe, that his feel- 
ings towards me were equally warm. 
Ten years ago we were the Damon and 
Pythias—the Pylades and Orestes of 
our day. Yet I lost him by a jest. 
He .was wooing most desperately a 
very pretty girl, equal to him in rank, 
but rather meagre in the purse. He 
kept it, however, a profound secret 
from his friends. By accident I found 
it out, and ew I next saw him; I 
began to quiz him. He was surprised 
at the discovery, and very sore at the 
qunsine: He answered so testily, that 
proceeded to annoy him. He became 
more and. more sour, I more and more 
vexatious in my jokes. It was quite 
wrong on my part ; but God knows 
I meant nothing byit. I did not know 
that he had just parted with his father, 
who had refused all consent to ‘the 
match, adding injurious insinuations 
about the motives. of the 
Dallas been defend- 


ing lags in vain ; and then, while 

ee ene ae Saeere e rere 
tt of my silly witticisms. At last 

prc Hn sapiens mere piece of 

nonsense—nettled him so much, that’ 
Vou. XIV. 
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he made.a blow at-me. I arrested-his 
arm, and cried, “‘ on would 
have been very sorry. had. you ‘put 
= intentions into effect.” He’ co- 


— me left the room. We 
never have e since. He shortly 
after went abroad, and we were thus 
kept from meeting aud e 

On his return, we joined di t co- 
teries, and were of different sides in 
politics. In fact, I did not. see him 
for nearly seven years until last Mon- 
day, when he passedme, with his wife 
—a different from. his 
passion, the girl on account of whom 
we quarrelled—leaning on his arm. I 
looked at him, but he bent down his 
eyes, pretending to speak to Mrs Dal- 
las. So be it. - 

Then there was my brother—my 
own poor. brother, one year younger 
than myself. The verdict—commonly 
a matter of course—must. have been 
true in his case. What an inward re- 
volution that must have been, which 
could have bent that gay and — 
that joyous and buoyant soul, to think 
of self-destruction. But I cannot speak 
of poor Arthur. These were my'chief 
friends, and I lost the last of them 
about ten years ago; and since that 
time I know no one, the present com< 
pany excepted, for whom I care a far~ 
thing. Perhaps, if they had lived with 
meas long as my companions, I 
would have been as careless about 
them, as I am about Will a 
Jack Megget, or my younger 
benetalta ined to think, that m 
feelings towards them are but w: 
by the remembered fervour p 
and made romantic by distance of time. 
I am pretty sure, i , that it is so. 
And, if we could call up Benson inno- 
cent from the mould of South America 
—Could restore poor, dear Arthur—. 
make Dallas forget his folly—and let 
them live together again in my society,: 
I should be speedily indifferent about _ 
them too. My mind is as if slumber- 
ing, quite wrapped up in itself, and: 
never wakes but to act a part. I rise, 
in the morning, to eat, drink, talk-—~ 
to say what I do not think, to advo=, — 
cate questions which I. care not for—. 
to join companions whom I yaluenot,, 
to indulge in sensual pleasures 
despise—to waste my hours in trifling: 
amusements, or more trifling business, 
and to retire Sore oly. ar 
different ache ve am ever again 
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to see the shining of the sun. Yet, is 
my outside gay, and my conversation 
sprightly. Within I generally stag- 
nate, but sometimes there comes a 
twinge, short indeed, but bitter. Then 
it is that I am, to all appearance, most 
volatile, most eager in dissipation ; but 
eould you lift the covering which 
shrouds the secrets of my bosom, you 
would see that, like the inmates of the 
hall of Eblis, my very heart was fire. 
Ha—ha—ha!—say it again, Jemm 
—say it again, man—do not be afraid ° 
Meieche !—too good—too good, 
-honour. I was crossed in love ! I 
im love. You make me laugh—excuse 
my rudeness—ha—ha—ha ! No, no, 
thank God, though I committed fol- 
lies of various kinds, I escaped that 
foolery. I see my prosing has infected 
you, has made you dull. Quick, un- 
wire thechampagne—let usdrive spirits 
into us by its generous tide. We are 
aectteal gloany Goughitn 
oom: 
“Ali Seen aula ean 
Goes the world, my brave boys.” 
What say you to that? We should* 
drown all care in the bowl—fie on the 
ian word,—we should dispel it 
the sparkling bubbles of wine, fit 
to be drank by the gods ; that is your 
enly true philosophy. 


“ Let us drink ad Be merry, 
Dance, laugh, and rejoice, 
With claret and sh : 


“ This changeable world 
To our joys is unjust ; 

All pleasure’s uncertain, 
So down with your dust. 


‘¢ In pleasure dispose 

Your pounds, shillings, and pence, : 
For we all shall be nothing 

A hundred years hence.” 

‘What, not another bottle >—Only 
one more !—Do not be so obstinate. 
‘Well, if you must, why, all I can say 
is, good night. 

» * 2 * o . 

He is gone. A kind animal, but a 
focl, exactly what is called the best 
creature in the world. I have that af- 

for him that I have for Towler, 

I believe his feelings towards me 
Towler’s, an animal love of 
looks up to. An eating, 
-humoured, good-na- 


y in the light that 
I see them in, backs me in my asser- 


at, sees things 
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and bets on me at whist. I had 
rather than ten thousand pounds be 
in singleness of soul, in thoughtless. 
ness of brain, in honesty of intention, 
in solid contented ignorance, such as 
Jemmy Musgrove. That I cannot be. 
N’importe. 

Booby as he is, he did hit a string 
which I thought had lost its vibration 
—had become indurated like all my 
other feelings. Pish! It is well that I 
am alone. Surely the claret has made 
me maudlin, and the wine is oozing 
out at my eyes. Pish !—What non- 
sense. Ay, Margaret, it is exactly ten 
years ago. I was then twenty, anda 
fool. No, not a fool for loving you. B 
Heavens, I have lost my wits to tal 
this stuff! the wine has done its office, 
and I am maundering. Why did I 
love you? It was all my own perverse 
stupidity. I was, am, and ever will 
be, a blockhead, an idiot of the first 
water. -And such a match for her to 
be driven into. She certainly should 
have let me know more of her inten- 
tions than she did. Indeed !|—Why 
should she? Was she to caper after 
my whims, to sacrifice her happiness 
to my caprices, to my devotions of to-« 
day, and my sulkinesses, or, still worse, 
my levities of to-morrow? No, no, 
Margaret : never—never—never, even 
in thought, let me accuse you, model 
of gentleness, of kindness, of goodness, 
as well as of beauty. Iam to blame 
myself, and myself alone. 

I can see her now, can talk to her 


~-without passion, can ~~ up with her 


husband, and fondle her children. I 
have repressed that emotion, ‘and, in 
doing so, all others. With that throb 
lost, went all the rest. I am nowa 
mere card in the pack, shuffled about 
eternally with the set, but passive and 
senseless. I care no more for my neigh- 
bour, than the King of Diamonds cares 
for him of Clubs. Dear, dear Marga~ 
ret, there is a lock of your hair en- 
closed unknown to you in a little case 
which lies over my heart. I seldom 
dare to look at it. Let-me kiss its au- 
burn folds once more, and remember 
the evening I took it. But Iam grow- 
ing more and more absurd. I drink 
your health then, and retire. 


Here’s a health to thee, Margaret, 
Here’s a health to thee ; 

The drinkers are gone, 

And I am alone, 

So liere’s a health to thee. 


Dear, dear Margaret. 
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Dear Mr North, 
- Some late events which have demon- 
strated the jobbery of the Whigs, and 
the folly of some of the Tories, appear 
to me worthy of being recorded, for 
the edification of the present, and ex- 
ample of all future generations. I am, 
—— sir, an éléve of the Pluckless 
, but my own placklessness is 
not the result of the same motives 
which influence the rest of my bre- 
thren. In the first place, Iam a young 
and nearly feeless advocate, and I am 
inclined to think, that if I ventured 
to avow the principles of real 
‘oryism which I feel in my heart, the 
few semi-Tory writers who occasion~ 
ally send me a sequestration fee of two 
} awry at the beginning of a session, 
which they expect me to make all 
the motions in all the cases they may 
happen to have in Court till the end 
of it, would instantly desert me, and 
some ingly moderate 


encourage 

and see che pen ig. But, se- 
condly, I happen to have a small spark 
of 


in my composition, and 
when I find my seniors at the bar, 
and the avowed leaders of the Tories 
in Scotland, succumbing to the Whi 
scribes, I am not bold enough to stan 
forward at the head of'a sort of forlorn 
hope, who might give me the slip in 
the very moment of the onset. 

To 'you, however, my sir, I will 
be candid and open ; to you I will dis- 
close those sentiments which I dare 
not broach at a meeting of the Facul- 
ty, or even venture to st over a 
Seanihieens Segeee wel < any of 
my employers. To you I wi nw 
alittle “ of Whig eae, jr. 
will shew you how it has been incu- 
bated and fostered by some old To- 
ries, till the burst, and was found 
to be addled. You must know, then 
that Satan, the leader of the Whigs 
(they cannot fix on a leader for them- 
selves, so I take the liberty of naming 
the father of opposition for them, ) Sa- 
tan, I say, regretting the trimming that 
some of his party had received at your 
hands, my dear Christopher, determi- 
ned to lend them a helping hand in 
the way of a job, and in to for- 
ward the plot, he fixed on a few Tories 


the chivalrous order of W.S., whoheld 
their brethren. 


old see am himself. 
not imagine that he a 
horrors of horns, “wt Een i 
came in all gentle guise, and, carry 
ing a powder puff in his hands, blew 
a cloud of vanity into their eyes, | ' 
yy insinuating 
thing for 7 _ have the exclusive 
patronage of a chair in our University, 
and distantly hinting, thatif cheyeoulh 
mount one sort of chair, the time migh 
come when some of them, the said K. 
G. C.’s, might aspire to another. If 
their body were qualified to teach law, 
who should say they were not fit to’ 
administer it likewise ? In short, these 
gentlemen determined, at the i “ 
tion of the devil, in the shape of vani- 
ty, to endeavour to get a reship 
of conveyancing, which they had some 
years ago set agoing as a sort of pen- 
sionary situation for any member of 
their Society who might have parted 
from his practice, erected into'a Profes- 
sorship in the University. 
The bargain vas ensth struck ; the 
good old gentlemen thought they would 
steal a march on the Whigs by gain- 
ing their most sweet voices in favour 
of the measure, inasmuch as the 
sent incumbent on the chair 
they to to the Col~ 
lege pened to be a member of that. 
deluded faction; while all the time 
little did they that in fact they 


were the dupes of the very party 
meant to take in, and that uhe whole” 


to get another Whig professor forced: 


into the University. 
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been, indefatigable in their exertions 
for this purpose. Witness the jobbery 
at nar 
y's 

umbug speech at the former Univer- 
sity ; ‘witness the late affair of the 
Ediaburgh Academy, which every bo- 
dy sees is just a plan to make the To- 
ries do the Whigs’ work. The Sena- 
tus Academicus of Edinburgh, by the 
constant and unremitting exertions of 
this indefatigable party, is now nearly 
equally divided, and the importance of 
thrusting in one oppositionist can only 
be hly known to those who an- 
ti the of this great scheme, 
which, next to ministerial power, is 
the main object of the Whigs. 

I need not tell you that, with their 
usual cunning, the Whigs kept this 
eut of view, and gave the glory of the 
proposal entirely to their cat’s paws, 
the Tory commissioners. 

Accordingly, a pr was drawn 
up, and submitted to the Court of Ses- 
sionand the Faculty of Advocates. It is 
important toobserve what this proposal 
was. It was not a request that these 
bodies should give the sanction of their 
approbation generally to the utility of a 
course of lectures on conveyancing, or 
to the advantage to be gained by such 
course being delivered in the Univer- 
sity. No doubt the application was so 
worded as to lead at first sight to a be- 
lief that this was all that was asked ; 
and due pains were taken both in the 
outset; and in the after proceedings in 
the Faculty, to keep out of view the 
real nature of the demand. It peeps 
out, however, even in the very first 
application to the Court and Faculty, 
and it is truly this: That their chair 
of conveyancing as at present existing, 
together with the gentleman who at 
present sits in it, should forthwith be 
transferred to the University. With- 
out this stipulation the Whigs would 
_— mide some roe know- 
ing that if the proposal n mere- 

ive, the object of a Whig 

vote in the University would have been 
‘at best but problematical. According- 
ly the committee state, that they have 
in resolved to solicit the boon of a 
niversity chair for their lectureship. 
But it is not until the very last step of 


about the Lord-Rectorshi 
gow and Aberdeen, and J 
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in form to the Town Council, 
express themselves plainly, proposing 
that Mr Macvey Napier, the present 
lecturer, shall be the first professor. 
My principal object in addressing 
you, is to submit the reasons which I 
did not dare, from the fear of starva- 
tion, to utter in the Faculty, but which 
induced me to vote with the majority 
against Mr Cranstoun’s motion ; and 
this Ido, because my reasons differ es- 
sentially from those given by the per- 
sons who spoke on the question. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, I think: it 
right to mention, that the Lord Pre- 
sident informed these ambitious geh- 
tlemen, that he did not conceive the 
matter was one in which the Court 
was called upon to give an opinion. 
When the proposal was first laid be- 
fore the Faculty, they were of opinion 
that a report of the committee appoint- 
ed. to consider a former proposal of the 


[Aug 
the proceeding, viz. their ae 
that they 


same sort, made in 1796, should be re- 


printed. This report contained many 
solid oljections against the erection of 
such a professorship at all. It was held 
that there was no occasion for a divi- 
sion of the subjects of law and convey- 
ancing ; that the lectures on the feu- 
dal law, the most important branch of 
the course of municipal law already 
established in the University, must 
necessarily embrace the leading doc- 
trines of conveyancing ; while lec- 
tures on conveyancing would sink into 
a mere dead letter, unless a complete 
course of feudal law were delivered by 
the lecturer—so that the one chair 
must necessdrily interfere with the 
other. Thisis a proposition which it 
is —— to deny ; and when it is 
stated, that it was maintained by Dean 
of Faculty Henry Erskine,* Mr Ad- 
am Rolland, Mr John Pringle, Mr A. 
Balfour, Mr Solicitor-General (Blair), 
Mr G. Fergusson (Lord Hermand,) 
Mr C. Boswell (Lerd Balmuto,) Mr 
A. F. Tytler (Lord pweanemeyene | 
Mr W. (now Lord) Robertson, 

Mr D. (now Baron) Hume, I should 
Humbly suppose it was entitled to 
some respect, especially as it was un- 
animously adopted by the Faculty. 

. At length, ona reconsideration of this 
report, which is a most able one, toge~ 





* It:is curious that Mr Erskine’s name is kept out of view, and only his title, Dean 
of Faculty, given in the printed » + teeta Mr Blair’s name-is given, as well as 


his title. There is a reason for 





ther with an answer by ‘the Knights 
pa ee prt the sere met’ to 
express their opinion on this matter. 
The real proposition before them was 
this, That the Society of Writers to 
the Signet should have the exclusive 
patronage of a professorship of law in 
the: University ; that the professor 
should be eligible only from the body 
of Writers to the Signet; and that 
the present lecturer should be the first 
professor. This, I say, was the real 
proposal. Mr Cranstoun was the per- 
son selected to support it; and surely 
no one could have come forward for 
the with so a chance of 
saccess. The high estimation in which 
he is so justly held by all his brethren, 
created a prepossession in his favour. 
His mild, and yet manly eloquence, 
had its due effect, and, I doubt not, 
blinded many of his hearers to the real 
object in view, and increased the num- 
bers of the minority. But his motion 
was of a very different nature from the 
real proposal of the Writers. He mo- 
ved, that a set of lectures on convey- 
ancing is a very good and useful thing, 
and that it might be still more bene- 
ficial if a chair in the University were 
obtained for the lecturer. This, you 
see, is quite safe and general. Many 
a one might agree in these proposi- 
tions, who would deny the propriety 
of giving the Writers the exclusive 
election and eligibility, and who might 
have still stronger objections to the ap- 
pointment of any man already elected. 

.But I wish to give you an idea of 
some of the reasons by Mr Cran- 
stoun in defence of & — I do 
not d to give you his words, 
eit oars certainly, to my mind, 
much more effective than his argu- 
ments. In the first place, he made some 
most unnecessary observations on the 
Sty of conveyancing asa branch 
of law, and upon the wer an af to be 
derived from methodical study of it. 
Nobody disputes that it is a useful 
branch of legal knowledge. But the 
question is, whetherit cannot be taught 
by the professor of law already appoint- 
ed? Mr Cranstoun went onto tell us, 
thatno lawyer of ten years standing was 
fit to understand a progress of titles. 
That he himself, when a progress was 
sent to him for an opinion, used to 
feel a cold sweat break out upon him ; 
but oom he nea that the se- 
cret of unravelling such a progress is all 
a knack. He compared it oa alge- 
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the ordi- 
nary arithmetician ; (but he did not 
say why thistrick, which, when known, 
makes the matter so plain, could not 
be taught by the lecturer on Scots 4 
as as by a separate professor 
Then he gave us a fine tirade upon 
the baseness and degradation of allow- 
ing politics to interfere with the mat- 
ter, and concluded with moving the 
two propositions already quoted, in the 
following words :— mere 

*¢ 1. That the Institution of a Course of 
Lectures on Conveyancing, is calculated to 
improve the of Legal Education in 
this country, and thereby to 
sults beneficial to the community, . 

‘6.2, That the benefits of such a Course 
would be more extensive, if a Chair in the 
University were obtained for the Lecturer.” 

Then we had an assertion from the 
professor of Scots law, that he would 
not lose a shilling by the affair. Whe- 
ther he meant by this, that he was not 
afraid of interference of the courses, or 
that he was undaunted by the talents 
of the intended lecturer, I know not. 
Perhaps he wishes to be relieved of the 
trouble of delivering the feudal lec- 
tures, or perhaps he thinks that many 
students, upon measuring the talents 
of the two professors, will not bedrawn 
from his class. by the. delivery of an- 
other set of lectures on the same sub- 


ject. ; : . 
The Tories who spoke, stuck fast 
to the reasons given in the old report, 


with one oe see - One gentleman 
Solely ee: ower ee consent 
to yield the right e Faculty to 
the wate all professorships of 
law, which were or, might be esta- 
blished. Here agree with him. The 
Faculty were the original and only 
authorized teachers of law. Every 
one acquainted with the early history 
of our courts,.knows that these Wri- 
ters to the Signet were not originally 
even practitioners in our courts, ex-' 
cept in so far as their signature was - 
required to those judicial steps. which 
necessarily pass the King’s Signet. The 
original agents were the servants (as 
they were termed ) of Advocates; you 

men destined for the bar,. whose legal 
education consisted in attendance in 
— “danived thes vigh 3 pen and 
who deriv ir right. of agenting 
causes, as it. is now termed, from the 
necessity of waiting upon their in- 
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tagein our own days) having been 

ped, the Faculty, to supply its place,o 
tained chairs in the University, for the 
instruction of youth in civil and muni- 
cipal law. And, as these two chairs 
embrace the whole law, it would mani- 
festly be an encroachment upon the 
rights of the Faculty to subdivide the 
ronfiere take out of yt manele of 
i essor any part of the subject 
which is ot tohim. Ifsucha 
doctrine were admitted, the existing 
chair might be ruined, by turning 
over to new professors, first one branch, 
and then another, until nothing of 
his subject might be left. Why not 
have a lecturer on teinds, on crimi- 
nal law, on revenue law, on commer- 
cial law, on consistorial law, &c.?— 
Somebody urged that this would be 
an advantage. No doubt each branch 
might be more fully taught, but how. 
much would be left to the proper pro- 
fessor? I care not what the present: 
pg pandas pmb I say that. 

an ent was never 

of. The tuition of the whole law is 
entrusted to one m. If he cannot 
ize the whole subject in one 
course of lectures, let him give two, 
three, or four ; and if he does not teach 
it sufficiently in detail, let other lectu-. 
rers y that in which he is defi- 
cient, but not as . There is 
no‘reason why the teacher of a branch 
of a science should be a professor. In 
the medical and philosophical sciences, 
there are innumerable independent and 
separate lecturers, who may teach the 
details, while the professors of those 
sciences give merely the grand and ge- 
neral outlines of the subject.— Thus 
you have lectures on diseases of the 
eye, the ear, &c.—lectures,on galvan- 
ism—electricity—dynamics, &c. ; but 
surely it would be a to erect new 
chairs in the Universities for such 
courses. There can then be no objec-. 
pe nat ney agence of ave a course 
as the present in the Signet 
Library. ButI must see better grounds 
pra sac it in the University ; par-. 
i ly, seeing (what however was 
studiously kept out of view by Mr 
Cranstoun and Mr Bell,) that through- 
out the whole of the Universities of 
Eurorg, there is, whatever else there. 
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may be, no of a separate chair 
for that. ex y subordinate branch 
of legal knowledge which goes by the 
name of Conveyancing. I say, there- 
fore, before I agree with these people, 
I must see better grounds. 

And truly some of the grounds sta- 
ted by the commissioners are odd 
enough. One of the strongest depends 
upon the success the scheme has met 
with as it now exists.—‘‘ The Society 
have the satisfaction of stating, that, 
to an increasing concourse of students, 
of various descriptions, that gentleman 
(Mr Macvey Napier) has delivered se- 
veral courses of lectures, in which he 
has shewn that his talents and acquire- 
ments have eminently qualified him 
for the situation in which they have 
had the good fortune to place him.” — 
It might be a curious subject of in- 
quiry, whether this immense concourse 
of students was drawn together by the 
talents of the lecturer, and the utility 
of the course, or by a certain regula~ 
tion which compels each candidate for 
admission to the Seciety of Writers to 
the Signet, to take out one or more 
tickets for the course. Be this as it 
may ; if the course is so eminently use- 
ful, and so well attended, it does not 
clearly occur to me where the strong 
necessity exists for making a profes- 
sorship of it, unless it be for the ag- 
grandizement of the Society of Writers 
to the Signet, which is, in truth, the 
object of the Tory friends of the mea- 
sure, or for that of the present incum- 
bent, which is the aim of the —— 

Mr Cranstoun told us that none but 


an experienced Writer to ‘the Signet 
could teach this abstruse science, and 
that no one could acquire it without 
such tuition, unléss he should get a 
glimpse of the new algebraical light to 


which he alluded. I have conversed 
with many Writers to the Signet upon. 
the subject, and am inclined to agree 
with Mr Cranstoun, that a Writer to 
the Signet Aas the best means of teachin 
conveyancing. But I have met wit 
none who ever derived benefit from at- 
tendance on public lectures on the sub- 
ject ;—it is at the desk that it must be 
learned, or nowhere. But if it is to be 
taught by a professor, I confess I do 
not see any good reason for excludi 
an Advocate from such a chair. Is 
be told: that his particular branch of 
business.is incompatible with a tho- 
rough knowledge of deeds. But if con- 
stant practice in conveyancing is essen- 
18 
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tial to a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, I conceive a lawyer quite as 
adequate to teach it, as a writer not in 
constant practice. In fact, the last lec- 
turer on conveyancing ow it add- 
ed to his respectability to take the ad- 
vocate’s gown ; and when he was un- 
able to lecture, the Society of Writers 
to the Signet allowed advocate 
to teach in his place ; and it is believed 
better and more useful lectures never 
were delivered than on this occasion. 
But we may safely maintain, that an 
advocate in practice may teach convey- 
ancing as well as a person bo does 
not practise conveyancing at all ; nay, 
the chief part of hoe time is devo- 
ted, and usefully devoted, to the study 
of title pages rather than title deeds— 
to the distribution of books in the li- 
brary of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet—to the collection and arrange- 
ment of materials for a supplement to 
a superannuated E ia—to cri- 
ticism—to the di of new in- 
formation as to the scope and tendency 
of Lord Bacon’s Writings—a new tune 
on the Novum Organum—and other 
such employment. 

And thi we Bate he by oe 
strongest ground jection to this 
which, in spite of Mr Cran- 
stoun, 1 will confess is political. I 
have as great a respect for Mr Cran- 
stoun as any Whig at the bar, and a 

ter respect for him than for 

Whig at the bar. But I was 
sorry to hear him making a ha- 
rangue about the baseness of voting 
upon this measure from political mo- 
tives. Did he not know that almost 
every one member of the Faculty who 
voted with him voted wholly and solely 
from political motives? Did he not 
know, that if a Tory gentleman had 
been lecturer on conveyancing, the 
whole measure would have been stig- 
matized as a dirty Tory job? Did he 
not know that one-half of the persons, 
who, along with him, appeared to be 
so earnest and anxious for the honour 
and glory of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, have upon other occasions 
declaimed against the pushing and stri- 
ding bao of that body—have com- 
plained of the privilege granted to 
them by the Court of having seats in 
the Inner-House set a for them, 
&c.? It is absurd to deny that this 
— pr aged ce been nope ae 

very men who supported it, if it 
had not been for the political object in 


much 
any 
truly 
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view. And it was a complete oer of 
humbug a that politics were 
not to in in the question. 

Had the question been brought for- 
ward in a fair, manly, and open way, 
the case would have Frew quite differ- 
ent. Had the been, that, af- 
ter the present ree the course 
should be transferred jot pnt nin 
Mr Na signi- 

ed his tion, in order that the 
question might be discussed without 
bias, I verily think it would not have 
been fair to have allowed politics to 
interfere, although, in this latter case, 
it is evident, from the high estimation 
in which we are told Mr Napier stands, 
that he would have been re-elected. 
Still, this course would have been so 
manly and honourable, that however 
much I dislike Mr Napier’s politics, 
and rolan de te of the Oe ho 
I foresee e jected mon 
of education es hirer, I should 
have been much inclined to’ vote for 
his re-election. But as the matter 
stood, I saw no occasion, for one, to 
give the sanction of my approbation to 
the Whig Mr Napier being made a. 
So propetlcents fethaak sient et 
. items, mation 
fal << and 


ty ;. or su 


OOANE to De eat OF n juoliael 
t to be taught by a ra- 
daee chain a lecturer. T conoas T Was 
somewhat surprised that no one gave 
this as the best and true reason for vo- 
ting against Mr Cranstoun’s i- 
tion. It is, I think, a reason of which 
nobody ana be pow ty the 
suppose t were coped he: 
thunders of declamation against poli- . 
tics, which was as politic a device as 
can well be conceived. However, not- 
withstan the absence of a B shan 
number of who 
selves — the rc a the 
resence of every retainer whig- 
who could be laid hold of, = 
jority voted*against Mr Cranstoun’s 
motion. 


This wascommunicated tothe Writers © 


by the Dean of Faculty, and a most ex- 
traordinary application followed. The 
Faculty were requested by the Writers 
to the Signet to send them an extract 
of the minutes of their meeting on the 
subject, er with any reasons of 
DISSENT which might be l 

the resolution of the Faculty. The 
Faculty were told it would be rude and 
impolite to refuse this most unheard- 
of request. The majority of a body 
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reject a ition ; a few of that. bod 
differ with them, and have the privi 
lege of recording their reasons. The 


was rejected by a very large majority. 
Somebody remarked, me. ca that it 
tent to any member of the 

Faculty to get a copy of these reasons 
of dissent ; and certainly some member 
of the Faculty condescended to do that 
which was refused by the body at 
large ; and, still more extraordinary, 
the Writers to the Signet did not he- 
sitate to print and circulate that which 
they had thus clandestinely, and, I ra- 
ther think, improperly obtained. Had 
not taken thisextraordinarycourse, 

I not have troubled you on this 
oecasion. But I think I have a right 
to give my reasons of adherence to the 
opinion of the majority, if the mino- 
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rity publish their reasons of dissent. 
This story of the refusal of the Faculty, 
and of the surreptitious pr ing re- 
lative to the reasons of dissent, was-of 
course concealed in the printed.state- 
ment laid before the Magistrates, and 
circulated among the members of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, where 


these reasons of dissent first were pub- 


lished. But, notwithstanding, I am 
happy to say, the Town-Council. were 
not influenced by them, but gave its 
due effect to the opinion of the majo- 
rity of the Faculty, by unanimously 
rejecting the application altogether ; 
and: I shall not be much surprised to 
learn, that some of the worthy Tories; 
who lent the sanction of their names to 
the Proposal, are not much distressed 
by the result. 

There are some other subjects to 
which I shall from time to time draw 
your attention, and which may be well 
and ified under the head 
which I have adopted as the title of 
this letter.—Believe me, ever yours, 

Franciscutus Funx.* 

Shakeham, July 26. 


TAIL-PIECE. 


[We owe some apology to our readers for taking up so much room with a 
subject which many of them will, of course, regard as very local and very tri- 
* vial too. But the fact is, that we were pleased with the vein of this young con- 
tributor; and it also is a fact, that this vile, pluckless system, has gone on 
much too long in Edinburgh. We flatter ourselves that we have done some 
good by our papers about the New High School ; and certain fine gentlemen 
may depend on it, these papers are not brought to a close yet. We also flatter 
ourselves that we shall hear no more of making Mr Macvey Napier a Professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. Ne suror uLTRa cREPIDAM. 

Conveyancing, in England, is in the hands, not of the Solicitors, but of the 
Bar. Yet, what would even such men as Preston say, if they heard people 
talking of a Professorship (we believe they would laugh even to hear of a Lee~ 
tureship) of Conveyancing ?—C. N."] 





* I was christened after Mr Jeffrey, by my father, who was one of the Pluckless. 
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Presbyterian ¢ 
the city of London had got a new, a gentle 
: sail i 


tall, and a conceited minister: as 
dinner had been given on 
as 


lo- 


We had quite forgotten all this, un- 

il our memory was refreshed by some 
on neropepera eet ater 
‘ erecently ~ 
ed,, Mr Irving, it seems, has become 
a highly popular preacher in London. 
Canning and Sidmouth 
and. Mackintosh, Michael Angelo 
Taylor, and. Mr Heber, have all been 
to hear him, The Old Times calls him 


a quack and.an ass—and the New. 


Times says the Old Times is just as 
absurd in this as in calling (as it late- 
ly did) Sir Walter Scott a ““ Mounte- 
bank Minstrel,’—‘ a dull romance- 
spinner,” and we know not what be- 
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sides. Joh mS 


‘im 2g’ 
tion, and reiterates the cry of “ quack- 
cy. 8 | GPa: OR with much 
uw i ys the of “<the new.. 

n,” (this. by the way.in. 
the way Same r where John very 
properly abuses Lord Byron for say~. 


ing that . the weighs 
stone, )—while, to the 
2 —— complete the mys- 


palack oe ee jumns of “ the Lead- 
i J ournal E rope.” 

ba pe OR 
ledge of pe all these eratlicting 
statements authorities, was, 

the Reverend Edward Irving has the 
misfortune to have some in, his 
organs of visian—-which really, in 
of our respect. for Mr Bull, we 
cannot ponaier 58, Doasing 307 100m 
upon the question of this rev 
man’s merits.as a preacher of the 
1. Even if we knew that John 
was as heavy as, Lambert, as 


3 


usual, lame as Vulcan, and as oblique, in 


glance as Thersites himself—all in 
one—we should not enjoy John Bull's. 
wit a bit less than, we have been used 
ts behalf da poe eae 
to nobo } person who. 
use of it,. It is never even excusable, ; 
except when used in revenge of satire 
of the same species—and we certainly. 
should be much surprised if we 

that Mr Irving, or any other 

had given John Bull any provo= 


cation. 

Weer, {passes ine sey Fe 
the only fact we had been able to ga- 
ther from all this newspaper contro- 


controversialists we, of course, consi~. 
dered as tantamount to nothing ; and . 
we thought not much more hughly of, 
the information that such such 
men of intellectual reputation had 
been detected amidst the crowd of Mr 
Irving’s ch upon such or such a 
Sunday. is no kind of reputa- 





| ® The Oracles of God, four Orations. 


For Judgment to come, an argument, in 


nine pats. By the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. Minister of the Caledonian Chureh,. 
Hatton-Garden. Londor. T. Haniilton, 33, Reesnentr- Hee. 1823. 
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46 
tion which we are inclined to hold in 
more suspicion (not to say oo bike 


than that of a much-run-upon, 
flying church-orator. Be gp er 
—be lou under mf your 


business is half done. If to @ brave, 


if to these things you add 
the noble audacity of out-of- sf 
Selsey," Yea "asd ” Snes 
ry; an ve 
pantli over the spite of these with 
pind ig eyrics 
why, who can : 
result of such a congregation of are 
ments | 


Whitfield, in the last age, carried 
Pet before him by the mere 
pal bawling of enthusiastic me- 
diocrity, aided by the concomitants of 
a remarkable exterior, and a melodious 
and well- trumpet of a voice. 
We are entitled to speak in this way of 
he considered merely in an in- 
int of view—because his 
po pre mergey gar: erga be 
stuff—the 
sbi walfoeah unredeemed "rash, Gh 
ever disg the English press. As 
for the intentions of the man, that is 
a different matter—we have no 
that Whitfield was a vain, frothy, 
declaimer ; and that, 
spite of all this, he might be a very well- 
his 


man ; and that, in spite of all 
not fail to produce a certain 


his ministrations might 
preacher of the present age, 
terrace, dbus Wwe tho 


again, 
say, was) Dr Chalmers. 

: y now doubts that Dr Chal- 
mers owed nine-tenths re say the 


least of it) of the great he 
duced, fa ‘tied eis er 2 
and exterior uncouthness of his deli- 
very. The Doctor was for a corsider- 
able time over-rated in a most extra- 
vagant manner—and yet nobody can 
deny that he did deserve to be rated 
y- The publication of his first 
reduced him at once to a com- 


y moderate station—and he 
a ever since been declining ; yet 
much remains. He is not—every one 
who has read his books, admits—the 
great master of imagination, of reason, 
and of language, which he at first pass- 
ed for. He has not much imagination 
at all—witness the laborious tinkering 
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of what are yard be his ae de- 
scriptive essays. In reasoning, he is 
coarse, rather than dexterous, extreme- 
ly narrow, and extremely vague at’ the 
same time: In language he is in-' 
accurate—bombastic and by turns, 
a barbarous innovator, a most vulgar 
artizan. Yet much remains—a cer- 
tain manly vi redeems more ‘than 
half these faults—a direct, honest ear- 


a pervading spirit of bold truth of 
sentiment—these are qualities which 
no one can deny to him. And then 
he made his own style—bad as it ‘is in 
many respects, this style of preaching 
was his creation—a novelty, and his 
own.—He stepped into a new walk— 
he wielded @ new weapon—his errors 
were the errors of a man possessed, if 
not of genius, (in its true sense, ) cer- 
tainly of very strong and remarkable 
talents. And therefore he must not be 
altogether forgotten, at least in his 
own time. 
: What attraction the Her td of Mr 
may , we have no means 
of gal i Feet the fact of his 'be- 
ing so touch followed in London, we 
cannot a that it has at least the 
character of extraordinary earnestness 
and vehemence, which Pg oo is 
enough to make any preacher, to’a 
certain extent, and for — exces- 
siv . But one thing we are 
seg did Migehds to account for, and 
this is, that, although Mr Irving seems 
never to have been out of Scotland 
until last year, we should never, by 
any accident, have heard his name 
mentioned in Scotland until after he 
had succeeded in making a noise in 
London.: He was, it seems, assistant 
to Dr Chalmers at Glasgow for a con- 
siderable time, and yet, though till . 
lately the name of Chalmers was never 
out of the mouths of the Glasgow 
le, we certainly never heard one 
of them even mention the name of his 
associate and colleague. Perhaps he 
is a Glasgow man, and failed there on 
the old principle of the prophet’s being 
without renown in his own land. Per- 
haps his accent was too close an image 
of their own to be agreeable. Per- 
haps the far-sought charm of Dr 
Chalmers’s High Fifeish barbarity was 
too powerful a rival for the native 
horrors of: the Gallowgate. Of ail 
this we know nothing: But Mr Ir- 


-ving has published a volume, and so 


put it-in the power of us, and of every 
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—— pin Nine msnere hed a oppor- 
of seeing or man 
himeelf, to. form some mas to 
his merits, in so far as do not 


“We shall confess honestly at the 
outset, that the ion we have formed 
is by no means ‘what either the 
chairman or‘the croupier of the din- 
ner devoured in honour of Mr Irving’s 
installation in Hatton Garden Chapel 
would have su —But we shall 
come to it all in due season. 

Tn the first place, however, we think 
Mt Irving one of ‘the most absurdly 
self-conceited persons of our time. 
Look, on the very threshold, at the 
title-page of his volume itself. 

“cc FOR 
THE ORACLES OF GOD, 
FOUR ORATIONS : 
FOR” | 
‘JUDGEMENT TO COME, 
AN ARGUMENT, 


- are quite 
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he means it not for 

but for the learned, i 

These classes, he modestly observes, 
neglected by the preachers 

of the present time. Nobody, it seems, 

either preahen eeaagua, Wt 


rousing curiosity. We have no wish classes of 


to.echo the ne whicli, as we 
Irving a Quack ; 


butwe certainly cannot h 


new tooth-pow- 
der is announced as dentifrice, the 
new pimple-wash as Kalydor, the new 
long coach as ron, and the 
new smutty chap-book, as Liber Amo- 


ris. 

But Mr Irving confesses more than 
once in the course of his book, that he 
has a. the word ser- 


, but at least fifty times, pro- 


ims,.in express words, his ambition 
to knock up sermon-preaching and 
Neg and’ ting: of Oration 
i Orations 
Arg in their stead. Now, 
-freely.concede. to. Mr Irving that 
the majority of 
are. t it may still be way 
much doubted whe people. wi 
hear them.with more: attention be- 
cause they give out that it is not the 


policy, and all other pleaders before 
the public mind, give place, and know the 
inferiority of their yarious pr 2s to this 
of ours—till this most fatal error, that our 
subject is second-rate, be dissipated by a 
FIRST-RATE ADVOCATION OF IT—{ill 
we can rp er a ie oT the b 
ground of at theatre of thought, 
clear eiperioriy i the treatment of OUR 
subject, we shall never see THE MEN O1 
UNDERSTANDING in this nation brought 
back to the fountains on tr Mees » from 
which their fathers drew the life of all their 
greatness.” uitiy igeas 

- There is a vast deal mare of, 

sort of talk ; and more-than once, Mr 


in this day that his 


“ But, by the spirits of our great fathets 
in church and stats 1° ake we never again to 





* This frigid imitation of the famous Demosthenjan oath is extremely well suited to 


the place and the theme! — 
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free-born: punish their idolatry of fiberty, and demon-’ 
strate into what degradation of party-ser- 
pe em self-seeking this boasted 
bring men, when they loose it from the 
fear of God, who is the only patron of equi- 
ty and good government. But why, .Q 
Lord ! dost thou remove thy light from thine 
sectarian own people, the pious of the land? Is it that 
they may know thou art the God of wisdom, 


the manners 


and have little left of the ancient blood of these 
islanders ? . we ey tn: trot 
compare the of these rchs 
of church and state with the irreverent and 
"| speculations of modern politicians, 
and the monotonous, unimaginative dog- 
matizings of modern saints, that the soul of 
this country hath suffered loss, and become 
sterile, from the -disunion of these two 
igi pole gt Recap eat a 
iti religious thoughts 
| al aes 
breast in the one class, 
nourishment to 


4 
é 


Hi 


itt 
“ 


{ 
2 


roe 
and 


ead. the ‘ Letters for To- 

leration,’ hy Treatises sn Government 
( and Sydn » and. over against 
set th Defences and Apol es of 
persecuted for conscience’ sake, 
(or, as they phrase it, for ern pee a sake,) 
TI seem to be conversing with creatures in a 
different sphere in creation. Nor do I feel 
the element less altered upon me when I 
aves fromm the ‘ Hewtasinatical Pola: ginny 


modern treatises. or eulogies upon 
moder venko pracie pity. The gran 

Ww 0! ety. e = 
deur of religious subjects iy fallen * the 
piety of " subjects is altogether de. 
ceased. ' t TLAaRLA ee, anidomeid. 
a 


: of a new Oasis in the great desert 
SRC cae eats Ff Saw hn Se fay cae 





* Meaning Coligni. 
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the GRwArEST 8408 OR MORALIB?, if there was 
ANY CHANCE Of such 4 PHENOMENON arising, 
in this physical age.” 

‘And again, in the following passage, 
which we are not sorry, on many dif- 
ferent accounts, to have an opportu- 

of quoting here: - 

'% T would try these flush and flashy spi- 
vits with their own weapons, and play a lit- 
tle with them at their own game. They do 
but about their exploits at fighting, 

ing, and death-despising. I can tell 
them of those who. t with savage 
beasts ; yea of maidens, who durst enter as 
coolly as a modern bully into the ring, to 
take their chance with infuriated beasts of 
rey ; and I can tell them of those who 

the molten lead as cheerfully as th 
dothe juice of the and handled the 
fire, and played wi the bickering flames, a 
gaily as they do with love’s dimples or wo- 
man’s amorous tresses. And what do they 
talk of war? Have they forgot Cromwell's 
tron-band,. who made their chivalry to skip ? 






sung Psalms in every tent? Itis not so long, 
that they should forget Nelson’ s Methodists, 
who were the most trusted of that hero’s crew.* 
Foss ets Shey. Seow, ing who wes 
w out of their country’s history, who it 
at the wilfulness of 
Henry VITI., and the* of the 
gin Queen aga liberty, and bore the 
black cruelty of her Sister ; and 
the petition of , and the bill of 
the claim’ of rights. Was it 
? was it blind bravery ? No; these 
qualities do for a pitched 
or a fenced ri se het ween it comes 
or liberty, or virtue, death 
» they wax dubious, generally 
hardship, or turn their 
bait of honour, or a mess of 
bstantial meat. bop phone vi 
‘avery can fight if you feed 
ede ied tals, aon ide 
; but in the midst of hunger 
and nakedness, and want and persecution, 
in the day of a country’s direst need, they 
, treacherous, and of no avail.’’ 
Meio 2 cate Angee peaprag 
next paragraph, consisting of an eja- 
culation against the British Soldiery 
of the t time, is too rich to be 
om 
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nated and degr by vice and disso 

indulgences.” ag 
In short, it is clear, that “ what- 

ever is, is wrong,” and a ae 

is ruined till we get back the soldi 

of Cromwell, the stat i of the 


t 


of ay world, the Salt of r 
an social state ‘i i. 25. . ices . 
Lights! ad Salvindeea | This ily is 
the sort of oracle who is ‘to 
bellow into the ears of the hee 
plished,” and ‘ jmaginative” classes of 
mankind, that “ Christians never will 
be the Masters AND COMMANDING 
SPIRITS OF THE TIME, until cast 
off the withered and wrinkled ‘skin of 
or — age! and ay themselves 
t Ti i > as wi a 2 
and iting foreh the fruits Fo came power 
and of a sound mind !”—(ibid.) Sach 
assurance would have done no ‘ 
srinte in front OF Chae est al, 
grinn in front rles's si > 
at Whitehall. We bee, thy sader to 
- : some x! hog a sentences 
of Mr Irving’s 
ted a little bach back, w he la 
ments over impossibility of: 
** Christians” of this time 
oroughly with those “ Generous 


th 
FAVOURERS OF THEIR COUNTRY’S 





* Was Nelson himself one of Nelson’s Methodists, Mr Edward ? 
























rs ee A ne eS 2 
ind, above all, in the Church, is at 
t, attacked by two numerous, 
t, thank God ! by two separate bo- 
dies of enemies.—The Generous Li- 
bertines on the one side, and on the 
side, noe ppa pare the blas- 
audacity of arrogating to 
ves pa Af the name of 
“ Christians.” No wonder that they 
hanker after the memory of 
«* Cromwell and his iron band,” should 
hate this division. No wonder that 
hey should thirst for a coalition that 
t perhaps make once more the 
chivalry of d to skip! No won- 
r that these “ Christians” should 
call the Labertines they want to gain 
such pg beupae as ‘* Generous 
vor of their country’s weal,” — 
aie pla bi 1 
ing complains bitterly in ano- 
ag opel pe 
ost the our fa- 
for libert a good govern- 
“ into slavi pie) 
0 ive obedience.” (p. 244. 
not Pais furnish a ne ge aa) 
r Irving's drift >—Yes, we do not 
to say it, go who will to hear this 
under sons Ve oy ane his 
‘guments t the this man 
i oy embued throughout 
strain of most dangerous senti- 
He wants to make the “* Ge- 
favourers of their country’s 
Christians, and he wants tomake 
Aristians ashamed of having ‘‘ lost 
the old manly regard for liberty,” and 
“ crouched into obedience !” Lay these 
two strings that he has to his bow 
together, and let any man, whether 
** accomplished and imaginative,” or 
not, if he can, what is the arrow 
that the reverend man would fain see 
his bow loaded with.—Such a way of 
judging may appear harsh and hasty— 


Tug. 

We assure our readers it is not hasty, ; 
and if it be harsh, let Mr Irving speak 
English, and we shall endeavour. not 
to pmedernen him another time. 

spite of a few pretty complimen- 
tary phrases used. now and then in.the 
course of his production, we cannot 
doubt that Mr Irving’s main intention 
it to attack the Church of England, 
It is certainly of no great consequence 
what, as an individual, he does, or does 
not attack ; but we are extremely sor- 
‘ry indeed to observe, that this tone is 
by no means an uncommon one at pre- 
sent among the ultras of the Presby- 
tericn Kirk of Scotland. We can easi- 
ly understand that these people should 
prefer having a church like their own 
established in the sister kingdoms, if 
they could manage that point—but it 
is clear enough, that of this they can 
have no serious whatever. They 
well know, that if the Episcopal 
Church of England perish, no esta- 
blished Church whatever can come in 
its place.. They well know; that the 
Sectaries are too much divided, and 
too fierce in their spleen against each 
other. ak are g, therefore, to 
lend a hand in pulling down the 
sent Church of England, although in 
the knowledge that there never could 
be any other Church of E d. 
They flatter themselves that although 
the Church of England were pulled 
down to-morrow, the Kirk of Scotland 
would stand fast and be in no sort of 
danger. ‘They therefore go on con- 
tinually decrying the sister church 
and extolling their own in the same 
breath, and Mr Irving, among the 
rest, loses no © unity of raving 
about Baxter, and the old non-confor- 
Inists, as if these were the only clerical 
names really worthy of the gratitude 
and veneration of the people of Eng- 
land—teally worthy, of being reve- 
renced on a par, to say no more, with 
those of the Knoxes and Melvilles, &c. 
of the Presbyterian Establishment in 
Scotlan . 


Not the least extraordinary part of 
this humbug is, that these people 


are eternally abusing the Church of 
England, as a Church too closely uni- 
ted with the state and the affairs of 
state—and lauding their own Church 
for its freedom from all such connec- 
tion—and this at the very same time 
that they are hankering most eagerly 
after the restoration of that state-of 
matters which preyailed in the days 
ll 
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ambition of a plebeian 
. We do not mean to deny that, 
with all these faults, they had many 
excellencies, and that produced 
much good in more ways one to 
the Syme uite the reverse. But 
we do think, and, thinking, we do not 
hesitate to say, that the idea of wish- 
ing for the resurrection of the politi- 
as well as ecclesiastical predomi- 
naticy of men of that spirit, is absurd- 
ly at variance with the mind of the 
nation and of the age—and certainly 
most ‘woefully at variance with the 
feelings of those more cultivated class- 
es ‘to which this Mr Irving seems so 
ambitious of exclusively addressing his 
orations. 

But the truth is, nothing can be 
more ridiculous than the notion pre- 
valent among a particular class of our 
Scottish churchmen, that their esta- 
blishment would not be shaken by 
the downfall of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is very true, that their sti- 
pends are moderate, and that their 
establishment is, on the whole, as lit- 
tle burthensome as any establishment 
could well be. But this is not the 

uestion. There is a very great bod 
and an increasing body of Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters. The cl en of 
these'sects in Scotland are, it is noto- 
yen on as oe educated, as learn- 

» #8 eloquent, every way as re- 
es as pend ae Established 

ay, it is a enough 
fact, that in our own day, the two 
men who have done most for the li- 


Kirk of Scotland produced in these 
t can sustain a moment’s com- 


ir place hundreds of 
fifty ‘Chalmerses, (yes; 


even 


ten. “nd wil tee rf 


And will 


y 
are in the same way. Perhaps it 
not be saying too much to say, 
fully rwo-TH1xps of the landed pro. 
in Scotland are at this hour in the 


fae, of proprietors. Now 
the land, and pe land alone, is bur- 


thened with the maintenance of the 
kirk establishment. It is very true, 
that thebarden is, comparatively speak= 
ing, light, and easy to be borne; yet, 


if the gentry of England were set en= | 


tirely ftee of tithes, dees any one be~ 
oubeats wltaagay any payne, Soe 
submit willingly to any pa’ - 
ae ee ee 
by the great ; 
ing bodied, the landed men of Scots 
land woukl certainly rise in an instant, 
against the continuance of such a sys- 
tem. It is a great pity that it should 
be so ; but, in point of fact, the nobles 
and the higher gentry of Scortann, 
are, with very few exceptions, in these 
days, Enetisumun. There is not one 
of the higher nobility of Scotland that 
x wey geen eta bags than ae 
nights in the year in 
ect Get eae 
that has a house there; when 
come thither, they are 
ut up at a hotel, just 
© in Amsterdam or 
Scotch gentleman who can 
carries his family not to Edin 
res satan eetnaae eptic 
the y men ion 
are al chity educated in 
Eng iseverything ; Scotla 
thing but a place’ to Te 
and shoot gr in for a 
pny me bok agers 
people are all English—t 
English—their aie E 
more than ‘h their blood 
most instances English blood. 
people will Keita dppose as m 
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—a Church of which they are 
not, and have not for a long while been, 
accustomed to consider themselves as, 
in-any true sense of the word, mem- 
berse—an establishment with which 
Cheg Renner contest Ja ly Lay 
nexion, except that o i it, 
aes - theministers, ater (whieh 

t, way, cannot be sup- 

to be held at any very high va- 
seeing that the Kirks of Scotland 
have long ago ceased to be looked upon 


as convenient shelves for the y 
sons even of the poorer orders of the 
Scottish . 


we CurisTians,” and ‘‘ THE GENE- 
ROUSFAVOURERS OF THEIR COUNTRY 8 
WEAL, WHO HAVE IN THEIR PRIVATE: 
MANNERS ADOPTED THE LIBERTI- 
NISM OF FRANCE, we are well aware 
- what he. reall pon Taggly 
Toryism, ing, 
catsiniy the asady. leyslty,. of that 


party within the Chureh of Eng- 
Oe raes b omennts distinguist 
ed, we shall not ask how improperly. 
the name of the Evangelical party. 
preaches and publishes in London, 
therefore it cannot be doubted that 
this is what the orator means. It is, 
however, not a bit the less true, that 
there.is.a great deal too much sympa- 
thy and union just at present between 
certain infidel enemies of the Church 
of England and certain other enemies 
of,hers. It is the great of a 
very iderable party in the Kirk of 
for example, that they have 
suffered themselves, on many very im~- 
tant occasions, to pity into a 
copartnership co-Opera- 
tion with men who in from at- 
tacking their church now, only because 
they see (what the others would have 
Jong ago, had not the bile of con- 


country. We need not go into close 


[Aug. 
particulars. What we say will be in- 
telligible enough to. Taio that 
lives in Scotland, and to the great ma~ 
slg an not live in Scot. 
land also, We may just hint, however, 
in a single sentence, that the subscri 
tion for Hons, to take one example, 
was aided and abetted here in Scot- 
land, not only by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, but by many ruling elders 
who figure among the loudest and 
most strenuous orators in our General 
Assemblies upon the ultra-Whig and 
ultra-Presbyterian side of the Kirk. 
This is true ; let whowill say that this 
is right. It is really enough to make 
one laugh to see how good, worthy, 
ighted men are taken in by a few 
flumm phs about them and 
their immaculate Kirk, and their ii« 
herality / by people whose real inten- 
tions are scarcely covered by any veil 
at all, except when, for particular pur~ 
poses, they are endeavouring to conci- 
iate those, who, if they as much 
wit as we cannot doubt they have ho- 
nesty, would be the foremost and most 
unrelenting enemies of such a crew. 
There is much that the truly re- 
spectable clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land might.do well to notice, and to 
imitate in the clergy of the sister Church 
here in Scotland—their strict. resi- 
dence ; their humble, zealous visita- 
tions of their people ; their uniform 
and undivided attention to the duties of 
their calling and their cures. There is, 
on the other hand, nuch that.the cler- 
of Scotland ought to imitate and 
rival in the character of their English 
brethren ; above all, in that thorough 
scholarship, both professional and. ex- 
tra-professional, which, in spite of all 
the sneers of the Irvings ef hoc genus, 
has rendered, and now. keeps the at- 
tacks of infidel writers and infidel ora- 
tors ineffectual in Britain. The cler; 
of Scotland do their duty sdmirably, 
in their parishes most admirably ; and 
they deserve, and they possess, the 
warmest good wishes of every. lover of 
the Truth within the country where 
there munity is exercised, But what 
would have e of the cause..of 
Christianity over all Britain, long ere 
now, had there been no better fighters 
for that cause eget the great army 
of vate va t a aay g the 
C of Rotian, te years 
reared? Had there no Watsons, 
no Horsleys, no Paleys, in the last age, 
what ee have been the condition 
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British people, and of that faith 
was then assailed by enemies 
-worthy of the name of enemies? 
Beattie to such men as 
a man as Beattie did very 
well to be paraded and puffed—he was 
a a man, but weak as wa- 
* He rg gs to have ide, 
painted by Sir Joshua Re 
sting in an elbowachar i the clouds 


7 

thing, in che character of devils The 
print from this picture figures at the be- 
ee of his life. Any ‘one who just 
ooks at it for a minute, and consi- 

ders what the man, with that happy, 
contented, imbecile, sleepy face did— 
what he was, and what these trampled 
devils did and were, must blush, if the 
blood has any way to his cheeks, for 
the literary triumphs of the Kirk of 
Scotland.* The clergy of England 
should imitate the clergy of nd; 
the clergy of Scotland should imitate 
the clergy of England. But as for such 
le as Mr Irving, it will be much 

if they look round them for a little, in 
either church, and strive to imitate, in 
the first place, that Christian humility 
which distingui the brightest or- 
naments of both the one and the other 
of them. 


But it is high time we should speak 
a few nto about -his book—more 
strictly considered as a book. We have 
already seen how bi rn Mr Irving 
avows the highly ambitious views un- 
der the influence of which he has com- 
menced his career of authorship. We 
have seen that he despises the name of 
Sermons ; that he write nothing 
but Orations after the manner of Ci- 


not been so, we should not of 
course have 80 much space to 
-him and his book. But has he'shewn 
himself to be a great man?—a great 
orator ? reasoner ?—a master- 
y and) ori thind ?—a master of 
nglish eloquence >No such thi 
He:is neither more nor less than a: 
ver copier of Dr Chalmers of Glas- 


gow. re 

It..is very true, that he has ‘been 
reading Taylor, Barrow, Baxter, and 
Hooker, and that he has endeavoured 
to infuse into his a spice of 
their olden rhetoric. The attempt was 
eae but the gen has cer~ 
tainly an satisfactory 
on thiseabo-sead 4 we can say no- 
thing as to those who hear, ) Mr Irving. 
Those old writers were i ae 
complished masters of the English 
tongue ; there is.a rich mellow luxury 
about their periods, which, to imitate, 
is h unless in very superior 
hands indeed to the like of Mr Irving. 
And, besides, he could not—no man 
could—imitate both them and DrChal- 
mers at once. Chalmers has his own 
merits, but they lie toto celo away 
from those of our old prose classics of 
the 17th century ; and the attempt'to 
blend the two styles has been produc- 
tive of an extremely ing effect. 


uninspired extravagance. ots ag 
The whole style of the orator’sthink- 
ing, the whole ion of hisstrain, 
are servilely after € ers. Weare 
pretty sure there is not one train of 
thought ‘at all striking in the book, 
the germ of which may not be found 
even in Chalmers’s printed works. But 
to us, who have very frequently heard 
Dr ae P the aan 
the two things is throughout quite. 
pable—painfully so, indeed. ‘The imi- 
tation is as close, now, as the imitation 


verley’s style 
Cavalier, Phe Hi 
Castle, The 
Somerset, and such béoks. Now, ‘there 
is no doubt, that considerable talent 
may be shewn in the midst of even 
this kind of imitation ; but high talent 


ayer! 





* Our correspondent has forgotten two really respectab 
Scotland, Cam Pell and Macknaght but still we do not quarrel with his gen 


gument as to this matter.—C. N. 
Vou. XIV. 


le divines of the pak. in 
ar- 


U 
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commanding talent— 
the talent that is capa~ 
ble of working a revolution, or any- 
thing like a revolution, eitherin - 
or in any other department of in- 
exertion, is quite out of the 
question in such a case. Facile est in- 
bo co wei wy old and a te say- 
ing ; even if Mr Irvin gone 
connate beyond Dr Onaheans in 
Dr Chalmers’s walk, we should ne- 
ver have dreamed of putting him b 
the side of his master. Even if he 
kept all the startling boldness of Dr 
Chalmers’s way of preaching, and yet 
made his language pure and correct 
English, instead of the pyebald offen- 
siveness of the Chalmerian style, we 
should not have said, here is a man 
worthy of taking on ya by the side 
of Chalmers. But he has done nothing 
of this sort. He aa the audacity with- 
out the vigour ; the os magna sonitu- 
rum without the original verve and 
pith ; the weocwmwo rudavyss, without 
the capacity of the temple behind. He 
-has not equalled the excellencies—no- 
thing like it; and he has kept, ay, 
and added to the defects. 

All this might, no doubt, have pass- 
ed off extremely well, if Mr Irving 
had wer contented to his ora- 
tions arguments, and not to pri 
them. He has probably a vigorous an 
impressive style of dedihakig, and if 
he had been wise enough to avoid 
publication, he might, in a 
where Dr Chalmers could. be little 
known, have continued to maintain 
the reputation of a powerful and even 
of an original preacher. But this pri 
ing in a great measure undid Ch 
himself—and what wonder that. it 

‘should have gone near to undo his 
and imitator altogether ? In our 
- such se ame eC oR 
Mr Irving’s very ambitious 
va as ome author. 
e now to justi 
-what we have felt Pian ore cnibaes’ 
‘tosay, by a few extracts from the book. 
‘The i it may be pro- 
to introduce with the remark, that 
occurs within three pages of the be- 
ginning of the = poses 
“ On ion for i e 
meer consulting : 
‘* Who feels the thrilling fear or trem- 
bling hope there is in words whereon the 
eternal destinies of himself do hang # Whe 
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all his faculties, and transported through 
all his emotions, and through all his ener- 
gies of action wound up? Why, to! say 

best, it is done as other duties are wont 
to be done ; and, having reached the rank 
of a daily, formal duty, the perusal of the 
Word hath reached its noblest place. Yea, 
that which is the guide and spur of all du- 
ty, the n aliment of Christian life, 

e first and the last of Christian know- 
ledge and Christian feeling, hath,’ to speak 
the best, degenerated in these days to stand 
rank and file among those duties whereof it 
is parent, preserver, and commander. And 
to speak not the best, but the fair and com- 
mon truth, this book, the offspring of the 
divine mind, and the perfection of heaven- 
ly wisdom, is permitted to lie from day to 

y, perhaps from week to week, unheeded 
and unperused ; never welcome to our hap- 
py; healthy, and energetic moods; admit- 
ted, if admitted at all, in seasons of sick- 
ness, feeble-mindedness, and disabling sor- 
row. Yea, that which was sent to be a spi- 
rit of ceaseless joy and hope, . within the 
heart of man, is treated as the enemy of 
happiness, and the murderer of enjoyment ; 
and eyed askance, as the remembrancer of 
death and the very messenger of hell! 

** Oh! if books had but tongues to speek 
their wrongs, then might this book well ex- 
claim—Hear, O heavens! and give ear, O 
earth ! I came from the love and embrace 
of God, and mute Nature, to whom I 
brought no boon, did me rightful homage. 
To man I came, and my words were to the 
children of men. I disclosed to you'the 
mysteries of hereafter, and the secrets of 
the threne of God. I set open to you the 
_— of salvation, and the way of eternal 

fe, hitherto unknown. Nothing in hea- 
ven did I withhold from your hope and 
ambition ; and upon your earthly lot I 
poured the full horn of Divine Providence 
and consolation. But ye requited me with 
no welcome, ve held no festivity on my at- 
rival: Ye sequester me from happiness 
and heroism, closeting me with sickness 
and infirmity ; ye make not of me,’ nor 
use me for your guide to wisdom and pru- 
dence, but press me into a place in your 
last of duties, and withdraw me toa mere 
corner of your time; and most of ye set 
me at nought and utterly disr me. 
I came, the fullness of the knowledge of 
God ; angels delighted in-my company, 
and desired to dive into my secrets. But 
ye, mortals, place masters over me, sub- 
jecting me to the discipline and dogmatism 
of men, and tutoring me in your schools of 
learning. I came, not to be silent in your 
dwellings, but to speak welfare to you'and 
to your children. | I came to rule, and:my 
throne to set up in the hearts of men. Mine 
ancient residence was the bosom of God ; 
no residence will I have but the soul of an 
immortal.” 


It must be quite needless for us to 
criticise the above. It has all the worst 
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qualities of the Chalmerian school—its 

ty and its fustian. But the in- 

ion of such a bold figure, as 
the Bible speaking from the desk with 
a human , at the very thresh- 
old of a sermon, shews such a pro- 
found ignorance of all the principles 
of oratorical composition, that we may 
well smile to hear this sermon styled, as 
if par excellence, an Oration. 'This is an 
absurdity far, very far, beyond Chal- 
mers’s wildest flight. And then to com- 
plete the thing, Mr Irving enforces, a 
page or two after, the propriety of 
giving prompt and undivided atten- 
tion to the calls of religious duty—by 
what argument, think you >— Why, 
by this, that, when the King asks a 
man to Gps wae Hira, he is Ms held 
disengaged, though preoccupied with 
a thousand appointments!” This is 
for the imaginative classes of the pub- 
lic. What was ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel 
to the Earl of Mar,” to the like of 
this? 

As another specimen of that extra- 
vagance, which totally destroys the 
best intentions in a person ing 
rational men, we must give the fol- 
lowing short paragraph from the same 
sermon :— 


‘¢ Go, visit.a desolate widow with con- 
solation, and help, and fatherhood of her 
orphan children—do it again and again— 
and your presence, the sound of your ap- 
proaching footstep, the soft utterance of 
your voice, the very mention of your name 

come to dilate her heart with a ful- 


ness which defies her tongue to utter, but 
speaks by the tokens of a swimming eye, 
and clasped hands, and fervent ejaculations 
to Heaven upon your head! No less co- 
pious acknowledgment to God, the author 
of our well-being and the father of our bet- 
ter hopes, ought we to feel when his Word 
discloseth 


to us the excesses of his love. 
Though a veil be now cast over the Majes- 
ty, which speaks, it is the voice of the Eter- 
nal which we hear, coming in soft cadences 
to win .our favour, yet omnipotent as the 
voice of the thunder, and overpowering as 
_ the rushing of many waters. And though 
the veil of the future intervene between our 
hand and the promised goods, still are tHey 
from-His lips, who speaks and it is done, 
who commands and all things stand fast. 
With no less emotion, therefore, should this 
book be opened, than if, like him in the 
Apocalypse, you saw the voice which spake ;* 
or like him in the trance, you were into the 
third trance translatedy companying and 
communing with the realities of glory, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived. 
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‘** Far and foreign from such an 
m which is 
Sacred Volume ; pacar unim-. 
pressive tone with which its accents are. 
pronounced ; and that listless and incurious 
ear into which its blessed sounds are recei- 
ved.’ How can you, thus u i 
courpahing quel, viel, end endings 
ev a , and en y 
meet together! Why is not curiosity, cu~ 
riosity ever hungry, on edge to know the 
Kimo intentions of Jehovah, King of 

Now what good is there in thus 
pushing the best ideas to the verge of 
absurdity? Will anybody of sound 
mind listen to a man who says, 
every time he opens the book of 
velations, it is his duty to feel the same 
degree of emotion with which the apos- 
tle, in Patmos, saw the heavens opened, 
and heard the angel of God to 
him the mysteries of futurity? St 
John himself could not feel the same 
degree of emotion as this in i 
the book which he himself writ- 
ten even a month afterwards. As well 
might Mr Irving tell the Duke of 
Wellington, that he ought to feel the 
same way when he turns over the his- 
tory of the battle of Waterloo, as he 
pacers ie the first gli 
Buonaparte’s columns on that great 
day. As well might he say, that we 
ought all to | the same way in 
reading of, that we should in witness- 
ing with our own eyes, a horrible mur- 
der. Such rant as this can have no 
tendency but to create suspicion in 
those, who hear a man of “ gigantic 
stature,” and with a beard on nia see 
we sw one, Seas it. Does Mr Ir- 
ving — to say, that he himself sees 
THE Sun and green fields every 
day with the same emotion, w 
with a man, —- delivered oe 
blindness, is eyes upon 
beauty and the deur of nature?— 
These are j e sort of things that 
Whitfield dealt in—they are by no 
means adapted for being printed. 
to be sure, the book is meant for “ the 
imaginative classes.” . 

Nothing can be more painful than 
quoting, for the —— of language 
and style, passages which, of course, 
contain much serious ~matter — for 
thought ; but it must be done. We 
want to prove the servile Chalmerian- 
ism of Irving; and we think if we 
quoted no more, the following would 
be enough for our purpose. 





* «* See a voice !”” We have heard of pigs seeing the wind before, but this is news, 
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their Maker. The flowers of the 
and the herbs of the field have their un- 
devotees, crossing the ocean, way- 
faring im the desert, and making devout 
i to every region of nature, for 
ings to their patron muse. The rocks, 
Srom, their residences a the clouds to 


their deep rests in the dark bowels of the 
earth, have a most bold and venturous 

3 who see in their rough and 
flinty apr amore delectable image to adore 
than 


the revealed countenance of God. 

ical welfare of the world is a 

who can at any time com- 

mand. his hecatomb of human victims. 


common heart of man hath forsaken, and 
refused to be charmed withal. 

‘*.] testify, that there aseendeth not from 
ee to bear 
witness in the ear of the u regions, to 
the wonderful manifestations of hee Gua ! 
From a few scattered hamlets, in a small 
portion of her wide territory, a small voice 
ascendeth like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. But to the service of our 
a Preserver there is no concourse, 

Dan unto Beersheba, of our ; 
the pant of whein; dhe: teu neds 
+ erty mer ape Mee know 
not testimonies of our God; and the 


[Aug, 


multitude of those who do, reject or de- 
spise them ! 

‘* But to return from ‘/is,lamentation, 
which may God hear, who doth not. disre- 
gard the cries of his afflicted people !”” &c. 

More consummate affectation—more 
babyish tinsel, were never, we venture 
to say, invented for the benefit of the 
‘* imaginative classes.” We confess, 
that, regarding the last sentence as 
part of a printed book, and of a book 
written solely and expressly to be 

rinted, there is something to us real« 
yall but blasphemous in the combi- 
nation of its phrases. The sermon 
concludes thus :— 

‘+. Mistake us not, for we steer in anar- 
tow, very narrow channel, with rocks of 
popular prejudice on every side. While 
we thus invocate to the reading of the 
Word, the highest strains of the human 
soul, mistake us not as derogating from 
the office of the Spirit of God. Far be it 
from any Christian, much farther from any 
Christian pastor, to withdraw from God 
the honour which is everywhere his due, 
but there, most.of all his due, where the 
human mind laboured alone for thousands 
of years, and laboured with no success. 
viz. the regeneration of itself, and its re- 
storation to the lost semblance of the Di- 
vinity.—Oh ! let him be reverently inqui- 
red after, devoutly waited on, and most 
thankfully acknowledged in every step of 
progress from the soul’s fresh awakening 
out of her dark oblivious sleep—even to 
her ultimate attainment upon earth, and 
full accomplishment for heaven. And that 
there may be a fuller choir of awakened 
men to advance his honour and glory here 
on earth—and hereafter in heaven above— 
let the saints bestir themselves like angels, 
and the ministers of religion like archan- 
gels strong !—And now at length let us 
have a demonstration made of all that is 
noble in thouglit, and generous in action, 
and devoted in piety, for bestirring this le- 
thargic age, and breaking the bands of hell, 
and redeeming the whole world to the’ser- 
vice of its God and King ! 

* As He doth know this to be the desire 
and aim of the ing discourse, so may 
he prosper it to the salvation of many souls, 
that to his poor servant, covered over with 
iniquities, may derive the forgiveness and 
a of those who turn many from dark- 

to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan to the service of the living God.” 





* Doés he mean Don Juan ? 


$ The verb derive is constantly used b 
Tn & 


e it as a Gallo 
seal ot pe ore 


+ Have you forgot Cowper ? 


Mr Irving in this totally obsolete sense—we 
e taste, he always talks about “‘souls”’- be- 
meaning is rept. Why not wraptwre too? And this is the man 


be Nino sar like-nobody but Ciceroaxwho will write for nobody but the ‘+ learned 


ive.” 
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* Now at length!” as if, forsoeth, the 
conclusion of Mr Irving's first printed 
sermon ween won pe a the 
history. of gland 

The following is another at- 
tempt at. the soaring style of Chalmers. 
We confess, we have heard the Doctor 
speak things not much less wildly 
worded ; but most certainly he has 
never printed anything quite so bad in 

that na ‘ 
“oO ae oa or you perish.— 
You on despise the honour done you by 
the Majesty above, you tee? spurn the so- 
of Almighty God, you may re- 
volt from creation’s universal rule, to bow 
before its Creator, and stand in momentary 
rebellion against his ordinances ; his over- 
tures of mercy you may cast contempt on, 
and crucify afresh the royal personage who 
bears them ; and you riot in your li- 
centious liberty for a while, and make game 
of his indulgence and long-suffering. But 
come at length it will, when Revenge shall 
array herself to go forth, and Anguish shall 
attend her, and from the wheels of their cha- 
riot ruin and dismay shall shoot far and wide 
among the enemies of the King, whose deso- 
lation shall not tarry, and whose destruction, 
as the wing of the whirlwind, shall be swift— 
hopeless as the conclusion of eternity and the 
reversion of doom. Then around the fiery 
concave of the wasteful pit, the clang of 
gtief shall ring, and the flinty heart which 
repelled tender mercy shall strike its fangs 
into its proper bosom; and the sofé and 
gentle spirit which dissolved in voluptuous 
pleasures, shall dissolve in weeping sorrows 
and outbursting lamentatiens ; and the gay 
glory oftimesHALL DEPART; and sportful 
liberty shall be bound for ever in the chain 
of obdurate necessity.. The green earth, 
with all -her blooming beauty, and bowers 
of SHALL DEPART. The morning 
and evening salutations of kinsmen sHALL 
DEPART, and the ever-weleome voice of 
friendship, and the tender whispering of 
irae ried , ion SHALL DEFAR Se 
‘or the sad di of weeping and wailing, 
and ing of _" ‘And the tender 
names of children, and father and mother, 
and wife and husband, with the communion 
of domestic love, and mutual affection, and 
the inward touches of natural instinct, 
which fumily ¢ . when uninvaded by 
i wkaPs the live-long day into one 
swell of tender emotion, ing earth’s 
lowly scenes worthy of heaven itself—All, 
all shall pass away; and, instead, shall 
come the level lake that burneth, and the 
solitary dungeon, and the desolate bosom, 
and the throes.and tossings of horror and 
and the worm thatdieth not, 

the fire that is not quenched. 

‘6°Tis written, "tis written, ’tis sealed of 
heaven, and a few years shall reveal it all. 
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Be assured it is even so to happen to the 
despisers of holy writ.” 
het ter = eae 
les poluphloisboieism porn 
rar 

ter of the volume is 
ocoupied wide = 
come, an 
It is plentifully i 
vitia of the same kind with these—but 
really we can see that deserves 
the name of novelty, either in the ge- 


neral strain, or in the particular illus- 
trations of the y and there. 


fore we ee ee 
readers with it. We have no sort of 


for the presen 
there is «: tome-of bold levity, 
not meant to be such, in very 
what he i 


necessary disgust ; 
among those classes 


of persons, for 
whom his work has been, im 


world is neg he range om for his 
courage in illustrating m: 

of religion, by examples and habe: 
of a sublunar and familiar character. 
Be it so, that Dr Chalmers has often 
done something of ‘this kind with 


great and praise-worthy success. But 
if so, the reading of Mr Irving’s book 
v 


has certainly impressed us deep- 
ly witha te the extreme decay 
requisite in the use of this style, 





e* 


(Mr Irvi 
to 


eh essential aif. 


that which he has so rashly 
and 


7 


so 9 overstep- 

is in contem tg me- 
handling some ot dark- 
most i ™m ries, 
mists inomciatinaeiren 
men and of divines have ever turn- 
their modest ras ya that we have 

been. continually and painfully remind- 
ed of the truth of the saying—‘ That 
fools rush in where te fear to 
tread.” His tions upon the in- 


pee 


£8, 


termediate state of the soul !—upon the 
actual, visible, and tangible occurrences 
of the Day or JupemMENntT !—and, 
most of all, his — and 
disquisitions upon re= 
of the torments of el, 


g 


joicing audacity he treads 
a Hooker, a Taylor, a 
would have trembled to conta~ 


his judgmen 

A ind ecdee' st Gani 
after what hath been 

in the third part of this pone 4 

and great] 
sufficient for the = 

rth, these attributes do con- 
of a firmer texture and a 
Here are we, the sons of 


men, suffering daily pain, misery, and 
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death, although we were not instrumental 
to the fall. God looks upon our case, and 
doth not hinder it.. He hath sent a reme- 


dy, but. by far the gone portion of men 
have never heard of it. Contemplate the 
condition of whole continents of the earth 
sweltering in sultry toil, or raging in fierce 
contests of mutual misery and destruction, 
Oppressed by the wilfulness of single men, 
at whose pleasure they are bought and’sold; 
imprisoned, and put to death, without 
knowledge of better things to come, or, 
cheerful =< any redress of wrong. All 
for what? for the sin of our first great pa- 
rents, over whom we had no control; let 
them contemplate this, and see what stern 
attributes dwell by the side of divine mer- 
cy and goodness. I confess, when I con- 
template the administration of this woe- 
ful world since the fall, so far as it is 
recorded in the annals of nations, I feel 
a shrinking terror of the sternness of 
Him in whose hands the government 
rests. The world hath been a very fur- 
nace of het and murderous passions, a 
seething vessel of blood, which hath never 
rested, but smoked to heaven in vain. Even 
still, after the great propitiation and atone- 
ment for the world’s sins, it never resteth. 
ef day men are immolated upon a 

y altar, and their unshrived spirits 
in most desperate moods into eternity. 
ickedness , princes combine agai 
the Lord and his Anointed, they filch the 
sacred authority of God, they plant their 
scornful foot upon the neck of noble na- 
tions, and they defy the tears and groans 
of millions to melt their stony hearts. Oh, _ 
my God! when will this have an end? 

wilt thou dash them in pieces like . 

the potsherd, and vie them in thy hot dis. 
pleasure ?° This, when I look upon, and 
remember from what small beginnings it 
arose, J, for one, CANNOT DOUBT of the 
Almighty’s force of character to carry any- 
thing into effect! ! If God can exist with - 
such a blighted region and tormented 
people under his government, why may he 
not also exist in the knowledge and per- 
mission of hell? Tragedies as deep as 
hell are consummating every day under 
his tender eye, and deeds of darkness, foul 
as the pit, transacted in highest places with 
the insignia of his holy authority. They 
make his name a sounding horn through 
which to blow blasphemy and cruelty over 
the world. They make his religion a veil 
of midnight, poy Bro the eye of reason, 
and deaden the free-born energies of man. 
Why, if his nature be so soft, doth he al- 
low these most shocking sights for one in- 
stant ? and, allowing them now, may he 
not allow them hereafter ? 

** Do these amiable enthusiasts now ima- 
gine that the Divine nature is grieved, and 
its enjoyment overshadowed, by the enor- 
mities’ into which this earth has broken 





a 

vade. their heretofore untroubled being. 
And they are shipped off by no active in- 
fiction of God, but as it were by the neces- 


with spirits accursed. This may seem, to 
soft and tender-hefted nature, a blemish in 
the character of God, and the construction 
of his creatures. But seem how it may to 
human nature, it is no less certain, and 
hath been evinced in the bevy of angels 
who were detruded from their seats in hea- 
ven to the bottomless pit, and too fatally 
evinced in all Adam’s posterity denounced 
for one offence. I wonder that we should 
speculate, who are labouring under the fa- 
tal reality! The beings of another sphere, 
who retain their and enjoyment, 

imitations of di- 


im against 
the soft intercession of his mercy and good- 
_ ness, and when these two principles of his 
nature will come into equilibrium and find 
a resting place. But for us, who taste and 
know, who feel and suffer, it is vain to 
and to raise up i delusions of 
God’s nature against positive revelations of 
his nature. ‘ 

‘¢ Next to meet their philosophical no- 
tion, that all punishment is for the refor- 
mation of the offender; however good it 
may bein human jurisprudence, it certain- 
ly is not. the principle of the divine pro- 
cedure, as that is to be gathered from what 
we know ; in evidence of which, I instance 
the condition of the apostate angels, who 
since their fall have not been visited by 
hope nor relaxation of woe, but are ever 
urged, and ever to be if Scripture is 
to be believed, with excessive woe. They 
were as good spirits as any other, as well 
i i in their Creator’s fayour and 

vanced in his confidence, and had as 
good and rightful a hold of his tender mer- 
cy. But there they lie in chains of dark- 
ness, dreeing the everlasting penance of sin, 
which, when once it enters, deranges the 
fine tissue of happy atures for ever ;— 
even as we often see a stroke of terrible ca- 
lamity derange for ever the organization of 


. 


pos Sr 
whole, the part is sacrificed. Where sin 
comes, it weeds the creature out from his 
place, and transplants him into sinful re- 
gions, where he can have his humour gra- 
tified at tts proper expense. it 
‘* Man is an exception certainly to this 
rule of steadfast and immovable conditions 
proceeding from sin. But, that it is the 
exception which confirms the rule is most 
manifest, from the power of an 
i hich was n 


Lica 
al 


of it, and with 
it is surrounded ; 


iti 


> 
single man ! Which all serves 
hard it was to win man back from 


i 


the curse that is engraven on 
against sin; and how, with all the 


: 


star arise upon our hearts—but if not, then 
double dar and tenfold dismay will 
cover us for evermore. : 


ful arm hath, as it were, made a li 
Space around us for holy acti 
opened a bore in 

through which the li 

may come in upon 

And this illuminated 


about the face of the 
thousand angels of a 
vO to scarf 
Beit me yng 
us so. much won from their 
nion over @ sinful place, and it is A. 
FUL STRUGGLE which the power of the Spi- 
rit of God hath to maintain against 
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wolves that have been scared _ from their prey. 
When the dawn visits another region, they 
raise comimations to shut it out. Thrones 
they rally wnder their black banners, and 
principalities under their ensign of dark- 
ness ; false religion makes them drunk with 
the cup of her abominations, and they rush 
Aidt upon the servants of the Lord like in- 
carnate demons from the pit. Sin ts the 
lord of this earth, and grudgeth hard to give 
“wp what he won in the fatal garden.” 


‘¢ What may be in the womb of eterni- 
ty, I know not. . Whether there may bea 
visit paid to hell’s habitations by another 
* mighty to save,’ I know not. Whether 
there may be some other dispensations of 
mercy to the abject creatures when this 

n is ed, another trial of 
the forlorn creatures, and another levy of 
ag carried after probation and 

ition to heaven, and so, dispensa- 
tion after dispensation, the numbers of the 
damned thinned and thinned, until at 
length they shall be all recovered—these 
things, there is not one shadow of revela- 
* tion to induce the hope of, and therefore I 
declare it to be the most daring invasion 
upon te prerogative of God, the most 
monstrous abuse of his gracious revelation, 
the most dangerous unloosing of its power 
over. men, to set forth as certain, as pro- 
bable, or even as possible, such doctrines 
a8 are wont to be set forth amongst us.” 

Mr Irving cannot, “ ror one, 
DOUBT THE ALMIGHTY’S FORCE OF 
cHaracTer !!!”"—but no— we leave 

this entirely without comment. 


® 


the purpose of worshi 
ping Maker, we are entirely 
taken in all our views as to these mat- 
ters. We have no doubt, a parcel of 
servant girls and apprentices may prick 
up their ears when they hear such un- 
topies started, and go home 
great satisfaction, after hearing a 
few: exploded about themes, 
ion of which is not 
such Aarther their own un- 
than that of their oracle— 
"we believe that all this ma 
be so ; Lut we do not believe, that su 
a Choice of themes, far less such a 
method of treating them, is at all 
ptéed for conciliating the favour of 
‘the more learned,” or even of “the 
more imaginative classes.” Fine ladies 
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and gent! will do much for the 
sake of a stare. They will take their 
stare and have done. We venture to 

that we shall hear very little 
of Hatton-Garden Chapel after the 
long vacation. - 

We have said these things in no 

irit 52 unkinduess towards Mr Ir- 
ving. He is young—and he is clever 
—and he pop his plan, and do 
far better things hereafter, We sin- 
cerely hope it may be so. But we 
taust hint in conclusion, that if, in- 
stead of giving advice as to the choice 
and management of subjects in the 
composition of sermons, to such a di- 
vine as Mr Gordon of Edinburgh, 
(which he so coolly does in the dedi- 
cation of his argument to that clergy- 
man, ) he himself would condescend to 
imitate a little of that modesty for 
which Mr Gordon, in the midst of real 
earning paler sar is so he- 

istinguished, it might be 
much better for his own congregation, 
to say nothing of his own character: 
Mr Gordon is a man of profound at- 
tainments in the exact sciences—but 
his habits of close reasoning are not 
found to impair the flow of his Chris- 
tian zeal. He is naturally an orator— 
a true orator—and yet his feeling of 
the vastness and mysteriousness of 
the arcana ef Theology, makes him 
well content to keep his oratory. for 
man, and the doings of man. Such 
an example might be held im view 
sometimes, great advantage, by 
Dr Chalmers ‘thhimsélf—but to see this 
raw and affected imitator of the Chal- 
merian vein, so entirely overlooking 
that example—nay, to see hitn capable - 
of the unheard-of audacity of giving ad- 
vice to the eminent. person who sets it 
—this is really almost enough to make 
one shut Mr Irving’s book for ever, 
with feelings less benign than we 
should wish to entertain towards any 
man who we are bound to believe 
means well, however mistaken the cast 
of his exertions may be. 

‘We have a very few words to say 
in rather a lighter strain, ere we close 
this article—but we' hope Mr Irving 
will not fall into the error of suppo- 
sing that we have not been very seri- 
ous, merely because he finds us dis~ 
missing him in the end not witha 
frown, but with a smile. 

To come to the matter at onee, 


then, the most novel thing of which 

this book of sermons can boast, is, af- 

ter all, a thing not worthy of being 
3 
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treated. ina very serious tone. It is 
neither more nor less than the occa« 
sional admixture of remarks upop li- 
terary subjects, and particularly’ the 
literature of our own day. Our preach- 
er, for example, several times apostro- 
phizes Lord Byron, as ‘‘ Woe-begone, 
fallen man,” &c. &c. &c., and calls 
him and Moore “‘ Priests of the Cy- 
prian Goddess,” (rather a queer sort 
of allusion, by the way, from a Chris- 
tian preacher, )—and we doubt not all 
this, however trite it would have ap- 
peared in a weekly paper, or monthly 
magazine, might be amusing from the 
Hatton-Garden pulpit. We have also 
a formal eulogy of two pages upon 
Wordsworth, for which, no doubt, the 
author of the Excursion will be ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the author of so 


many Orations and os But 
one passage there is which we cannot 
ink of not quoting. The orator has 
been lamenting over the fact, that the 
English nation possesses no great poem 
upon the subject of the Day of Judg- 
ment, (a subject, by the way, which we 
Ope no man more a poet than Mr Ir- 
ving himself, will ever be so rash as 
to meddle with,) and then he breaks 
out into the following paragraph : 


*¢ Instead of which mighty fruit of ge- 
nius, this age (Oh, shocking !) hath pro- 
duced out of this theme two most nauseous 
and unformed abortions, vile, unprincipled, 
and unmeening.—the one a brazen-fuced 
piece of political cant, the other an aban- 
doned parody of solemn > » Of 
which visionaries, I kKhow not whether the 
self-confident -tone of the one, or the ill- 


placed merriment of the other, displeasech — 


-ME the more. It is ignoble and impious 
to rob the sublimest of subjects of all its 
grandeur and effect, in order to serve 
wretched interests and passions. J 
have no sympathy with such wretched stuff, 
and FE despise ‘the age which hath. "The 
men are limited in their faculties, for they, 


both of them, want-the greatest of all fa-° 


culties—to know the living God and stand 
in awe of his mighty power ; with the one, 
blasphemy is virtue when it makes for 
loyalty ; with the other, blasphemy is the 


Sood and spice of jést-making. BaRRen. 


SOULS !—and is the land of Shakspeare 
and Spenser and Milton come to this! that 
it can procreate nothing but such profane 
spawn, and is content to exalt such blots 
and blemishes of manhood into ornaments 
of the age? Puny acre! when religion 
and virtue and manly freedom have ceased 
from the character of those it accounteth 
noble. But I thank God, who hath given 
us a refuge in the great spirits of a former 
Vou. XIV. 
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im oursel 
‘ Advent to Judgment,’ of Taylor; the 
<Bour Last Things Pot Baten; het Bless 
edness of the Righteous,’ of Howe; and 
the ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ of Baxter; books which 
breathe of the reverend spirit of the olden 
time. God send to the others repentance, 
or else blast the powers they have abused so 
terribly ; for if they repent not, they shall 
harp another strain at that scene they have 
sought to vulgarize. The men have seat+ 
ed themselves in his throne of judgment, 
to vent from thence doggrel splecn and in- 
sipid flattery ; the impious men have no ~ 
more ado with the holy seat than.the 
obscene owl hath, to nestle and bring forth 
in the Ark of the Covenant, which the wings 
of the cherubim of glory did overshadow,” ., 
Now, really the. worthy Laureate 
mate eh very scanty Rafi here 
rom thisgreat p to the imagina-. 
tive classes. We grant that his hexame+ 
imentet sapiens aia 
is wre as a % 
it certainly does contain some ge 
which it would be well for Mr Ir- 
ving’s hearers, if Mr Irving could ap- 
posh within " ene miles of, in 
is moments piest inspiration. 
But to call such nbenaniaale 
“ce vile,” “ unprinci ” 66 
“ blasphemous,” “ mongrel,” ‘ impi-. 
ous,” &c, and to threaten .him with 
harping in hell, on aceount of his “ Vie 
sion of Judgment”—Why, really, we: 
cannot read this without echoing the: 
meek-souled Mr Edward Irving's own. 
ejaculation, ‘ Oh! shocking!” »,. »: 
To be serious once more—and just, 
for a moment—Mr Edward Irving, 
— hasmentiane, in- . out — 
pulpit, a person as Mr Southeyy 
might really do well to remember what. 
Southey is, and.what Irving is; What. - 
are the ideas si by the mere: 
names of the two men? Grant that 
we may: be aliowed to consider The: 
Vision of Judgment as an indifferent, 
poem—W ell—Paradise Regained is,as. 
a whole, an indifferent poem—someof 
Shakespeare’s plays are indifferent—~ 
many of Wordsworth’s poems, many 
of Scott’s poems, many of Byron's 
poems, are, compared with their best 
efforts, indifferent—But are these men 
the less Milton, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Southey, because 
they have written some indifferent 
poems? The question is not, whether 
such a man as Southey has written one 
indifferent book, ™ whether he has 





not written many admirable books— 
books which belong to the classical lite- 
rature of England—books which bear 
the impress of originel and masterl 
genius—books which live, and whic 
cannot die? This is the true ques- 
tion ; and.it being answered in the af- 
firmative, as it must be by every man 
who knows anything whatever about 
eur literature and our poetry—byever 
man who has ever had head enoug 
and heart enough to understand a single 
page of such works as Thalaba, that 
uisite etherial romance—or the life 
of Nelson, that specimen of chaste and 
nervous biography—that gem of Eng- 
lish tisti—or the sublime’ poem 
of Roderick—in a word, by every man 
who knows anything at all about what 
Mr Southey has done— This being an- 
swered. in the affirmative, and it being 
moreover remembered, that Mr Sou- 
they is not only one of the Sirst 
order of living — and = os in 
England—indisputably so—but that 
ste also, ‘ his enciies dhemselve 
eing judges,” 2 man who has'throug 
a 7 fennel a short one, discharged 
every social and moral duty of an Eng- 
lish GENTLEMAN, with — and 
exem riety—All this bein 
kept sa a ‘e being also kept 
in mind, that Mr Edward Irving is a 
youre. raw Scotch dominie, who pro- 
y never sat in the same parlour for 
five minutes with any man worthy of 
ing the latchets of Mr Southey’s’ 
person who has done nothing 
as yet, and who very probably never 
do anything, that can entitle him 
to eay piace at all in the higher ranks 
of in t—a vain green youth, drunk 
“with the joy of a novel, and, in all 
likelihood, a very transitory notoriety 
—All these things, we say, being calm- 
ly had in mind, and this precious pa- 
ragraph read over again, we really do 
not hesitate to say, that we cannot con- 
ceive of there being more than one opi- 
nion as to who is the most dauntlessly 
and i¢ably arrogant person now li- 
ving in d. We confess that such 
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a measure of self-conceit and self-ig- 
norance—such ‘a total negation of dif- 
fidence and of delicacy, to say no more 
about the matter, inspires us with 
many doubts as to' Mr Irving—doubts 
of rather-a more serious nature thah 
we are at present disposed to enlarge 
upon. 

- Such are our serious feelings in Te- 
gard to this base outrage upon the de- 
eorum of the pulpit, and the rights of 
genius and virtue. Nevertheless, ta- 
king a lower, and perhaps a more suit- 
able view of this Mr Irving’s case, and 
considering him merely as a young ad- 
venturer, who wants to make a noise, 
we certainly do not advise him to de- 
sist from seasoning hia discourses with 
literary allusions and personalities. He 
may depend upon it, that the more per- 
sonal his allusions are, the more allu- | 
ring and delectable will they be found 
by ‘the more learned, imaginative, 
and accomplished ‘classes ;” and he is 
probably sufficiently aware already, 
that there is no vehicle in which they 
may be more safely and conveniently 
conveyed to such classes, than the Ser- 
mon—we beg pardon—the Oration. 
Why not review Don Juan in that’ 
form? We ventute to promise a crowd- 
ed auditory of both Whigs and To- 
ries, matrons and maids, the day for 
which that Oration is announced. Let 
the clerk read the extracts, if Mr Ir- 
ving feels fatigued. He really has had 
the merit of hitting upon one good 
new idea ; and by ail means let him 
make the most of it. And, by the 
way, since he has laid aside altogether 
the name of sermon, why keep up the 
farce of sticking texts from the Bible - 
to the beginning of his productions? 
It would be well, we think, to try the 
effect of a neat little text from some 
popular work of the day.—“ In the 
Book of Blackwood, in volume the 
——, page the —~, column the se- 
cond, and there ‘the first paragtaph, 
you will find it written,” &c. This 
would certainly produce a sensation 
among the. more imaginative clagses. 
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~ A VISIT TO SPAIN IN 1822 AnD. 1823.*. 


Tuts is a manly and intelligent ac- 
count of the remarkable proceedings 
which drew the general eye on Madrid 
and the South of Spain during the lat- 
ter part of 1822, and the commence- 
ment of 1823. The Journal oceupies 
only seven months, but those wereseven 
months of revolutionary and royalist 
agitation—perhaps the most stirring 
political period that had happened te 
Spain since the suppression of the 
Cortes by Charles the Fifth. The agi- 
tation of the Peninsular war bore the 
character of the time ; it was warlike, 
a great swell and heave of popular in- 
— against a national enemy—a 
noble and vindicatery revolt of human 
nature against a fraudulent, insulting, 
and homicidal tyranny. The pressure 
of this supreme hatred : and abhorrence 
crushed all the little local influences 
for the time ;—a t combat was to 
be 9 ht, from whose muster nothin 
cou spared for pett ions an 
individual objects ; Foil ie the vigour 
of this universal feeling, as in the con- 
fidence and leading of a sign from 
Heaven, Spain conquered. 
~ But the fall of Napoleon wasto Spain 
what the ruin of Carthage was to Rome. 
In the loss of that salutary terror, it 
lost the great teacher of those virtues 
which are the food and spirit of na- 
tional eminence, and, in their own good 
season, of solid, prosperous tranquilli- 
ty. They thought their task was end- 
ed, when it was seareely more than be- 
gun. .The expulsion of the French 
should have been hailed, not as the 
signal of rest, but of labour unincum- 
bered, free to choose its ground, and 
putting its hand to the plough with 
the nerve of recent success. A consti- 
tution, founded on the ancient forms 
of the country, with whatever of utili- 
ty and civilized fitness there was to be 

und in the wisdom of modern times, 
ought to have been the first and the 
holiest work of the noblest minds of 
Spain. ‘Whatever spoils of battle they 


\ 
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might have borne to their of 
victory, this work of have 
outshone them all. most 
record of their triumph would have 
been a charter, securing liberty to all 
ranks. of the generous population of 
Spain. ‘ 
The return of Ferdinand extinguish- 
ed the Cortes—a feeble, ignorant, and 
corrupt cabal, who deen the name 
of patriots and of statesmen. The po- 
, disgusted with faction, huzzaed 
after the King’s wheels, as he drove 
over the mutilated body of this chars 
latanism. No man in Spain was found 


public-spirited enough todemand free? — 


dom for the nation, or wise en to 
propose a rational scheme of freedom, 


Thus the great chance was cast away. ~ 


A prejudiced King on the one side, ap 
unadvised people on the other—the 
throne without a heart, and the people 
without a head——all the elements were 
— that wreck nations. To minds 
ooking en those things from that dis- 
tance of place and‘ feeling, which al- 
lows of the truest political view, Spait 
was on the verge of convulsion. RS 
The revolt of the troops decided the 
question, and those military legislators 
virtually made a cypher of the crown. 
But, once again, the apathy of the na+ 
tional character became t brorgsm 
safeguard. The army conqu 
King, and then rete on its arms. A 
knot of city politicians, refugees, and 
mendicants, took up the game, whet 
the men of the plume and the bayonet 
had fallen asleep beside the board. 
The terrors of a military struggle sub- 
sided into the squabbles of the gown ; 
and Spain, by nature and habit the 
enemy of France and Republicanism, 
saw itself governed under the name of 
national freedom by the code of a Pa+ 
risian Demoeracy. 


Our first curiosity is of course ex+ 


cited, like that of the writer, to see the 


forms of this strange legislation. 
$* One of the first places to which I bent 
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. ostrich feather, which 8 
the seat. Above the chair is the inscrip- 
jon, *‘ Fernando VII.. Padre de la pa- 
ria.” On each side of the chair are Cary- 
the one ao et South Ameri- 
taj the other the Peninsula, which 
asquare canopy, &c. The throne is ele- 
vated upon a platform. One step below 
this there is another platform, on which 
stands an table, for the President 
and six Secretaries of the Cortes. The Pre- 
sident sits with his back to the throne, the 


+ ap ap oceupy the sides of the table. 
t the end opposite to the President stands 


a silver crucifix. A small silver bell is 
meen at his right hand, which he rings 
hen he feels it necessary to call any of the 
members to order. Copies of the Evange- 
tal beaks of sathoris, aro uraaged sp 
authority, are 
the lower end of the table,” &c. a 
. “ There are twenty-two benches for 
the deputies, arranged if equal numbers 
at each side of the hall, cushioned and 
covered with purple velvet. The floor is 
carpetted, and mats are placed for the 
feet.. A considerable segment of the oval 
is railed off for the bar, the floor of which 
is covered with green baize. In the cen- 
tre are two marble pedestals, which sup- 
port two large and beautiful bronze lions 
couched. Those grasp in their fore-claw, 
a thick gilt rod, which is removed when 
the King goes to Cortes, but on no other 
Occasion. Below the bar are a lofty pair 
of folding doors, through which his Ma- 
jesty, the royal family, and the officers of 
State enter. During the sittings, those 
gates are guarded on the inside by two 
eritinels, dressed in silk and gold-lace, 
Hats and drooping feathers, in the style 
of the ancient Spanish costume. They 
hold gilt maces in their hands, and are 
relieved every hour ; they look more like 
@ pair of stage mutes than the officers of 
a senate. The hall is hung with six large 
lustres, whose tin sconces mar the ele- 
gance of the glass manufacture. Imme- 
diately before the throne are four bronze 
figures, sustaining sockets for wax-lights. 
There are also several side lustres ; they 
are seldom used, as the Cortes rarely sit 
at night. 
' & The decorations consist prineipally 
of a humber of casts from statues, which 
are well exeeutcd. Two, representing 
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Genius and Honour, stand at the sides of 
the throne, and four—the cardinal vir- 
tues—are placed, two at each side, lower 
down: There are affixed to the wall se- 
veral marble slabs, on which are written, 
in letters of gold, the names of Alvarez, 
D. Felix Acevedo, D. Luis Daois, D; 
Pedro Velardo, D. Juan Diez Porlier, 
D. Luis Lacy, and D. Mariano Alvarez, 
men who have distinguished themselves 
by their exertions for liberty. On the 
front of the lower gallery the third ar- 
ticle of the Constitution is inscribed :— 

*¢ The sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation, and Teppetens to it belongs ex- 
clusively the right of making its fundamen- 
tal laws.” 

Spectators are not admitted below 
the bar, nor into the space appropriated 
to the Deputies ; but they are amply 
provided for in two large galleries, one 
over the other, which are at the lower 
extremity of the hall, opposite to the 
throne. On the right of the throne, 
half way between the floor and the 
ceiling, there is a tribune for the am- 
bassadors, opposite to which is a simi- 

recess for the use of the officers of 
the guard attendant on the Cortes. In 
the central part of the hall, nearly on 
a level with the floor, is a tribune for 
the ex-Deputies, into which the De- 
puties have the privilege of introdu- 
cing their friends. A similar tribune, 
opposite to this, is occupied by the 
short-hand writers to the Cortes. It is 
the, duty of those gentlemen to take 
down every word that is spoken, both 
in the public and the private meeti 

All this Po gt ee is now, we take 
it for granted, abandoned to the use of 
the moths, and other Spanish devasta- 
tors of cloth and velvet. But as Spain 
will have, in some way or other, a re- 

esentative body, let the war turn as 
it may, this description holds good for 
the next meeting of the King and the 
Cortes. Those who have heard of the 
perpetual sittings of the British House 
of Commons will be inclined to think 
that the Spaniards “‘ have their mo- 
ther’s spirit in them still,” and will be 
but lazy politicians to the last. 


* The Cortes begin their debates usually 
at half-past eleven’in the forenoon, and, 
unless some very important subject occu- 
pies them, they seldom sit beyond three 
o'clock. The Deputies rise and speak from 
their places, and generally without the aid 


of notes. There is a handsome rostrum on 
each side of the chair, but those are resort. 
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ed to.only when a member has to submit a 
one to. the Cartes, when any of the 

ies has to make a communication, or 
when official documents aré to be reall. The 
Constitution provides, that ministers shall 
not have seats in the Cortes ; but this body 
is authorised to demand the presence of any 
member of the cabinet, or of'a)l the mem- 
bers, as often as they think expedient. 
When a question —— to the vote, those 
who are for the affirmative stand up in 
their places ; those against it remain sitting. 
During a division, strangers are not exclu- 
ded. When the question is one of great 
importance; the names of the members vo- 
ting are taken down.” 

We now come to that which is less 
permanent than benches and curtains, 
and which, unlike them, will probably 
never share the revival of easy debates, 
and the presence of majesty ;—the re- 
putations and offices of the Liberal 
ministry. The writer speaks like an im- 

ialist ; and his opportunities seem 
to have allowed him a sufficient know- 
ledge of the men and things that turn- 
ed the helm of Spain. In the rapid al- 
ternationsof democracy, the chief point 
of address is to “ catch the Cynthia of 
the minute.” The lords of the ascend- 
ant this hour are below the horizon the 
next—some never to rise again. We 
have here the portraiture of the cabi- 
net for November. 


“ The ministry of Martinez de la Rosa 
having lost its moral influence in the coun- 
try, in consequence of a general, though 
perhaps unjust suspicion, that they favour- 
ed the meeting of the Royal Guard on the 
7th of July, 1822, a new ministry was 
formed. of men marked out for 

of the con- 
stitution. At the head of the new ministry 
is Evaristo San Miguel. He was chief of 
the staff in the army of the Isla, and per- 
formed his duties in a blameless manner. 
After this, he became one of the principal 
members of the party of freemasons, to 
which he owes his elevation.” 

This minister is described in rather 
unpromising colours, as irritable and 
impatient of censute ; a proof that he 
would not answer for an English trea- 
sury bench ; as partial in his distribu- 
tion of prone and as unproductive 
of manly and original measures. One 
of the most curious traits of modern 
revolution is, its connexion with pub- 
lic journals. All the French dema- 
gogues were, in Some mode or other, 
allied to the press, some of the chief 
were. ‘ 
remoteness, has learned this 
step to public honours, and a considers 


» Spain, in "her 
suspicious: 
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d’ Angouleme has prohibited him the 
exercise of his ingenuity, he is pfo~ 
bably, at this moment, translating Be- 
renger or Voltaire for the fatark hes 
of Spain and freedom. 

Banos, a name unmusical. to 
Sir Robert Wilson’s ears, was the mi- 
nister of war, a soldier, and rather 
suspected, from his tardy junction with 
the insurrection of the Isla. 

Gasco, the Minister of the Interior, 
an intelligent, manl age. He 
was an advocate, an races Revo- 
lution is tempting to men of this class 
and fortune. He is a Liberal, and yet 
considered as not quite liberal — 
This is probably since he has felt 
comforts of place. In power every man 
is an aristocrat. Gasco is looked on-as 
not “ up to the a 

Navarro, the Minister of Justice, 
ME rey geste men ete er 
ations” of the court of Rome. He: 
well versed in the canon law, and 
** more of a logician than a statées- 
man ;” characters so seldom joitied, 

great surprise at the 
ee deeming them nearly incom- 
patible. ‘ ; 

The panegyrie of the 
nister, Egea, is pronounced newrer 
but conclusively. “ He considers 
modern science of political economy as 
a mere farce.” -T ; 
of the Edinburgh Review. The Spa- 
niard must be aman of sense. = 

The ministry of Martinez de la 
Rosa and his party were aristocfati- 
cal. They were ed the Anilleros, 
the ring-wearers, like the ancient 
Equites, and numbered many of the 
higher noblesse. Among their lazy 
dreams of renovation, was a Chamber 
of Peers. But they were, on the 7th 
of July, turned out by men less asleep, 
and on their pillows rose the Commu-~ 


Finance Mi- : 





not thisin the land 


leaders. The Freemasons, headed by 
Arguelles, Galiano, Isturiz, &c. were 
the inal conspirators, and, by the 
the military, they were mas- 
people for 


help 
ters of the threne and the 
‘their day. 

‘This is all a curious counterpart of 
‘the French Revolution. The same sel- 
fishness, the same light and ready 
usurpation of hollow patriotism, the 
same division of the spoil ; the pic- 
ture is still more curious, from its qua- 
ified and Spanish hue. The canvass, 
that in France. was painted with flame 
and blood, is.pale and watery in Spain. 
Revolution in France was a volcano in 
full eruption ; in Spain the volcano is 
old; the whole preparation and con- 
formation of ruin is before the eye, 
but it is overlaid with ashes. ‘There 
are few more convincing instances of 
the folly of reasoning from similar cau- 
ses to similar effects in politics. The 
men of the Convention plunged into 
the temptation at once, and rebelled 
in the spirit and malignity of Satan. 

ir later followers gave way, in the 
rashness of the human appetite for 
‘power, but they could not altogether 
a ryest themselves of human nature. 
Their overthrow of the throne was the 
most bloodless of all rebellions. Men 
have been slain in battle, but the scaf- 
fold has been compe | trodden ;—in the 
midstof a fierce and haughty conflict 
.of new passions, the civil sword has 
been but half-drawn ; and the consti- 
tution, mad and fruitless as it is, has 
-been.almost without the stain of Spa- 
nish gore. ; 

The suppression of the convents is 
touched on by the writer with good 
sense and feeling. » After observing on 
the rashness of the measure, and its 
consequent unproductiveness, he al- 
Judes to one of those instances, which 
— yo have = ye unfr ne in a 

ely a toral country like in. 

s&s The aes of the i 2. 
tuated in a wild, mountainous country, 
where the population is scattered in little 
hamlets. e people seem, from the sim- 

icity and innocence of their manners, to 
to the primitive ages of the world. 
Few of them ‘have ever gone beyond the 
precincts of their liar territory ; their 
days pass away in pastoral occupations, 
and their evenings are usually closed by 
works of piety, intermingled occasionally 
with such enjoyments as they can derive 
from a rude knowledge of the tambour ahd 


the . . "The convent was, their. prin- 
cipal source of religious information, of 
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spiritual assistance, and of medicinal: ree 
lief. It was occupied by fifteen monks, 
who, it was asserted, and the assertion was 
not contradicted, spent their whole time in 
religious exercises and works of practical 
virtue, never hesitating, at any hour of the 
night, to traverse the coldest mountains, 
to administer the consolation of their sa- 
cred functions. They never evinced a dis- 
position to mingle in the civil war which 
afflicted the country; the ruggedness of 
the territory in which the convent was 
placed, was a security that it could never 
be fixed on as an asylum for arms and 
provisions of the factious. ‘he locality of 
the establishment, the thousand recollec- 
tions by which it was endeared to the sim~ 
ple around it, and its acknowledged utility 
in such a situation, were, however, plead- 
edin vain for its continuance. It was sub- 
jected to the rigid Jaw of suppression. It 
was the first public calamity which the peo- 
ple of the Battuecas experienced. It was 
not doubted that they would, one and all, 
resent it, as a wanton act of hostility on 
the part of the government.” 

In this excursive manner the writer 
passes through the principal points 
that make the charge against the de- 
mocratic sovereigns of Spain. Violence 
against the weak, timidity and tardi- 
ness against the strong, a determina~ 
tion to overthrow things venerable and 
dear to the national feeling, a rash 
passion for_useless novelty in legisla- 
tion ; -their iaw caprice ; their finance 
bankruptcy, and their war non-re- 
sistance, confusion, and perpetual re- 
treat—the Spanish .Jacobins shewed 
‘themselves incompetent to everything 
that the world had been taught to ex- 
pect from the firmness and dignity of 
‘the native mind. ‘The rebeliious cup 
that had made France mad, had only 
made them drunk. Their revolt was 
‘a parody upon the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The public reading of the celebrated 
notes of the allies gives room for.some 
striking sketches of Spanish delibera- 
tion. / 

*¢ The government, having taken some 
days to consider the foreign dispatches, 
which had been communicated to it, and of 
the answers proper to be returned to them, 
resolved on laying the whole of the docu- 
ments before the Cortes, in a solemn pub- 
lic sitting. This was not one of those 
‘points which necessarily required the cog- 
nizance of the Cortes; but-the ministers 
believed they should be wanting to those 
sentiments which united them with the Con 

‘greasy if they did not place the matter be- 
fore. them. .. Besides, the government: of 
France had taken care to publish the in- 
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structions which it had transmitted to the 
Count La Garde, and the government of 
Spain thought they' could do no less than 
follow its example. It was not generally 
known that these important documents 
would be read to the Cortes ; and in con- 
sequence the public galleries were not 
crowded, though rather well attended. Sir 
William A‘Court was in the ambassador's 
tribune, to which also several English gen- 
tlemen were, by his politeness, admitted. 
The attendance of the Deputies was full. 

' *© The Cortes had been’ previously en- 
gaged upon a question relating to ecclesi- 
astical property ; but from the manner in 
which it was-treated, it Was easy to perceive 
that the miinds of the Deputies were full of 
anxiety and fervour upon another subject. 
Now and then’ 'this sentiment broke out, 
and there was a partial cheer, when Senor 
Velasco, a clergyman, said, ‘ I have learn- 
ed to suffer privations ; but there is no sa- 
crifice which I can deem too great for the 
benefit of Spain ; and even though I were 
about to become the victim of indigence, 
still my last resources should be exhausted 
for the Constitution and the liberty of the 
nation.” This discussion was suspended 
when the Secretaries of State entered the 
hall of the Cortes, about two’o’clock in the 
afternoon, and M. San Miguel appeared in 
the rostrum. Upon the instant every person 
present was breathless with attention, and 
the silence that pervaded the hall, the tri- 


bunes, and galleries, was as profound as if it 
were a desert. 

‘¢ After a short preface, he proceeded to 
read the note transmitted by the French 
government to Count la Garde, which ha- 
ving been already familiar to the deputies 


and stran excited little attention.- San 
Miguel’s enunciation is bad. He gave no 
emphasis to those sentences, even in- the 
answer to the French note, which was un- 
derstood to be from his own pen. Yet no 
aid of elocution was mecessary to render 
every word that fell from him impressive 
in the highest degree. When he came to 
that passage of his answer, which says that 
Spain was indifferent as to the results of 
the Congress of Verona, because ‘ secure 
of its principles, and firm in the determi- 
nation of defending, at every hazard, its 
present gs system, and national in- 
dependence,’ there was a general burst of 
enthusiasm, many of the deputies and spec- 
tators clapping their. hands. These ap- 
plauses were renewed at the eine of almost 
every su went paragraph ; and, when 
this pea cobeluied, they were con- 
tinued for several minutes. 

~- The Austrian note was heard in si- 
lence, until the Minister came to the words, 
‘ and a. military rebellion never can form 
the basis of an auspicious and permanent 
government ;’ but e was then a short 
murmur of indignation, which would have 
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been louder, but for the intense desire:to 
hear what followed. The assembly, taking 
it altogetlier, seemed struck with surprise 
at the light in which this note represented 
the Spanish revolution. When they heard 
it said that the principal instruments of the 
Spanish revolution had excited Naples and’ 
Piedmont to follow the example of the Pe-) 
ninsula, Riego, Galiano, Arguelles, and: 
others, smiled at the assertion, wonderingr 
at the hardihood of Metternich, who 
put forth such a falsehood.: Yet it was soon: 
evident, that this note was drawn up with: 
tact, and knowl of human nature; for. 
before the general indignation was raised 
to its height, it was wonderfully softeried: 
by that appeal to national pride, which was” 
so artfully wrought up in the allusion ‘to’ 
the peculiar position of Austria. ‘.The 
House of Austria, looking to its owti. his-: 
tory, cannot but find in it the most powers" 
ful motives of friendship, solicitude, and: 
sympathy for a nation, which is able to 
record, with just pride, ages of glorious re=" 
collection, during which the san never set: 
upon her dominions ; and which, possess- 
ing respectable institutions, hereditary vir= 
tues, religious sentiments, and love for her. 
kings,. has distinguished herself in every 
age by a patriotism always faithful, 
generous, and very fregiiently heroic.’ 'Phis 
just and eloquent passage had an electric 
effect. You saw that the men were fora 
moment subdued ; for flattery, so finely co- 
vered and directed, could not fail to touch . 
every chord of national feeling. But: this 
result was only for the moment; for al- 
though the remainder of the note was 
framed in language alternately soothing 
and severe, the terms in which the King 
was spoken of asa captive, and the authors 
of the constitution represented as acknow-~ 
ing its im icability, excited unqua- 
lified hostility. When the note. was: con= 


ral expression of indignation, 
was in some measure qualified by . the 
friendly and admonitory tone in whieh it 
ended. : 
‘“ After pausing a few minutes, San Mi- 
ae basen agen awa Prus- 
sia. Everythi epends u manner 
in which it is done. These was a great deal 
of flattery in the commencement of the 
Prussian note; but it sounded hollow. 
The consequence was, that it was 
at. The dignity of the assembly could 
scarcely be preserved when that ¥ 
was read, which stated that the Cortes 
‘ presented nothing more than a conflict of 
opinions and objects, and a struggle of in- 
terests and passions, in the midst of which | 
the most foolish resolutions and proposi- _ 
tions have been constantly crossed, combat- 
ed, and neutralized.’ This picture of the . 
Cortes, and-its debates, if not false, was‘at . 
least well calculated to excite laughter. 
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The remainder of the note, which is*full of 
in against the constitution, was re- 
ceived with indignation, not unfrequently 
interrupted by strong expressions of con- 


*¢ But all the rage of the Cortes, or ra- 
might say of the general assembly, 

tors in the gallery seemed to 

part of the meeting,) all 

the rage of this anxious assembly appear- 
. ed to be reserved for the Russian commu- 
nication. The sentence commencing the 
second paragraph, * When in the month of 
March, 1820, some perjured soldiers turn- 
ed their arms against their sovereign and 
their country,’ &c. was frequently inter- 
rupted by murmurs from the galleries and 
the deputies ; and, amidst these, the former 
exclaimed more than once, ‘ Abuxo el Ti- 
rano ? (Down with the Tyrant!) uttered 
= a fierceness of tone peculiarly Spa- 


‘¢ During the time the minister was 
reading this paper, the agitation among 
the deputies was extreme, some turning 
from one side to the other, as in a state of 


** It was observable that frequently the 
ties fixed their eyes attentively upon 
the ambassador’s tribune, in which Sir 
William 
a sentence of peculiar despotisin was read, 
many an eye was raised to that box, to read 
the impression which it made there. Sir 
William A’Court’s countenance gave them 
neither hope nor despair, but several of his 
en took no pains to restrain the ab- 
horrence, which these documents must ever 


expressions of sympathy 
were anxiously looked for by the deputies, 
anltaficided thems evidently, gviat entiafec-. 
tion. They remarked upon them, one to 
the other, and occasionally smiled. 

* San Miguel concluded with reading 
the copy of a circular note, which was to be 
sent to the Spanish ministers at each of the 
three northern courts ; and in which it was 
stated, that the dispatches transmitted by 
those courts were so full of distorted facts, 
injurious suppositions, unjust and calum- 
nious criminations, and vague demands, 
that they required no formal answer; but 
that the government would take a more con- 
venient opportunity for publishing to the 
nation its sentiments, principles, and reso- 

‘* As soon as the reading of these docu- 
ments was over, the President of Cortes 
said, ‘ The Cortes have heard the commu- 
nication which the government of his Ma- 
pat ove ann a Faithful to their oath, 

worthy of the people whom they repre- 


~ 
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sent, they will not permit that any altera- 
tions or modifications shall be made in the 
constitution by which they exist, except by 
the will of the nation, dnd in the manner 
which the laws prescribe. The Cortes will 
give to the government of his Majesty every 
means for repelling the aggression of thors 
powers who may dare to attack the liberty; 
the independence, and the glory of the he- 
roic Spanish nation, and the dignity and 
lendour of the King’s constitutional 
rone.” 

“6 This well-timed reply was received 
with a peal of vivas that lasted for several 
minutes. The deputies all rose in a confu- 
sed manner, and shouted *‘ Viva la Consti- 
tution! Viva la soberania national!’ in 
which they were enthusiastically joined by 
the people in the galleries.” 

The effect of these discussions upon 
the populace is characteristically told. 


* The following day, a detailed account 
of the debates, and copies of the notes and 
answers, were published in the principal 
j From an early hour of the morn- 
ing, the offices of the Universal and Espec- 

, and the streets leading to them, were 
crowded with applicants for papers. Du- 
ring the whole day the demand was so 

that it was ‘mpossible to satisfy it ; 
but a plan was ted which in some mea- 
sure compensated for this defect. When a 
lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, 
he posted to the Puerta dei Sol, or the ar- 
cades of the post-office, and here, as soon 
as he produced his prize, a crowd collected 
round him, and he read aloud the whole of 
the journal, from the beginning to the end. 
The remarks which the listeners occasion- 
ally made were short and pithy. ‘ Hear,’ 
said one, ‘ hear the Prussian King, who 
once promised a constitution to his own 
subjects.’—* And who never gave it,” add- 
ed another. ‘ Only observe how tender he 
is of the Catholic Church, himself a here- 
tic.’—This caused a laugh.—* Now for the 
Russian bear,’ remarked another.—‘ Down 
with the icidal race! Down with the 
= !” they said, as the reader proceed- 


The debate on the message is then 


detailed with passing indications of the 
character and manner of the chief 
y sarees Saavedra, young, poetical, 

went, and enthusiastic—Canga, old, 
eloquent, learned, and wise—Galiano, 
metaphorical, spirited, and full of pic+ 
turesque gesture—Arguelles, par excel- 
lence the Orator, argumentative, vi- 
vid, bold, and rapid in his transitions 
from reasoning to irresistible appeals 
to the heart: While he spoke, every 
one of the deputies appeared to be en- 


tranced by his eloquence ; and when 
. 17 
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he concluded, there-was a general look 
up to the ambassador's tribune, to see 
what effect it produced there. He 
spoke for an hour.and ten minutes ; 
and when he first, rose, often during 
his.speech, and-when he sat down, he 
was cheered by the populace, and even 
by the deputies, in the most lively and 
onate manner. 

After all, these men deserve a better 
fate than to be the slaves of the Bour- 
bons and the Inquisition. Their first 
experiment has been crude, and it de- 
served to fail. But honest lovers of 
monarchy may join in the wish that 
the Spaniard shall “ be a man yet.” 

The volume closes with some gene- 
ral views of the arts, amusements, ha- 
bits, and costume of the people..These 
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notices are drawn up with 

inteligenet- The water followed 
n 
f th 
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and 
| the 
to peril and a as gins account 
e royal progress and reception is 
given. course of the magnificent 
G uivir, and Cadiz, are touched 
upon, which, with the writer’s return 
through the Frencharmy, then march 
ing on Madrid, make up a narrative of 
peculiar interest at the present time; 
and for its general manliness and sim= , 
plicity, its truth-telling spirit, and its 
clearness of political view, it is unques- 
tionably a safer guide to the feelings of 
the Spanish people, as well as a more 
honourable testimony to individual au- 
thorship, than any work that has hi- 
therto appeared on the Peninsular Re- 
volution. 





LAS CASES’ 


Las Cases isa well-meaning, easy, - 
silly, old gentleman, whom we real y 
like, in spite of all the lies with whic 
his volumes are crammed. Indeed he 
seems himself de bonne foi, ver ys ai 
lieves all the nonsense dictated to him, 
and has: just the credulous and obse- 
quious swallow necessary for a follower 
of Napoleon. There could be no work 
which we would haye been more glad 
to possess, than the one which this pre- 
tends to be—a Journal of Napoleon’s 
free and unmade-up conversations. But, 
first. of all, when the Ex-Emperor 
knew that M. Las Cases was taking 
down. every word that dropt from his 
mouth, that the Docteur O’Meara was 
doing the same, and every one else that 
came near him, we may conceive how 
naturally, how much without a motive 
he spoke, and how much the detail of 
these theatrical conversations unmasks 
him. In fact, the great man seems to 
have been kept at St Helena in a con- 
tinual state of pleading—no matter 
what he was doing, what time of the 
day, dined or undined, in bedor in bath, 
there were ever his eternal cou:panions, 
the Grand Marechal, or Count this, or 
Count that, with pencil and ass-skin, 
ready to note down his erudities. And 
had they kept him at it, (for at times 
-we have whole continued pages of his 
pleading,) how faithfully reported by 
Las Cases, who never, perhaps, belong- 
ed, to the “ glorious company,” we 
Jeave that learned body to determine. 
Nay, so impartial an account is this of 


amiable man in his interior, 


‘Tay have 


JOUBNAL.* 

Napoleon’s peat life and conversa- 
tions, that it was afterwards overlook. . 
ed and revised by the rl aya 

lest anything unfayourable but 
should have escaped the pen of the of- . 
ficious, but not over-prudent, jac. 

In the minor details, we dare say the 
volumes are correct. We have no doubt 
that the Emperor tore his stocking, 
put on clean ones, coughed so many 
times a-day, and burnt his coxendix 
with his bath-spout. Nay, we will ge 
farther, and believe, with the Count: 
Las Cases, that he was a good-natt ie 

like 


Sir Anthony, “‘ the easiest man led in 
the world, when he had his own way.” 
His pulling the ears of all his house- 
hold, as was his custom, we believe a 
joke ; nay, more, or, as Las Cases calls 
it, a tendresse, th , for ourselves, 
we should have dispensed with it. 
That he pulled the Pope by his gre 
locks (if da Chiaramonte had a sing’ 
lock about his tonsure,) around the Cor- 
ridores of Fontainbleau, is another story 
not to be swallowed. And, by the by, 
it is to be remarked, that all these ca- 
lumnies were not propagated b the 
English ministry, as Buonaparte him- 
‘always said ; but, from Las Cases’ 
own admission, they were fabricated 
by those around his person ; so'that . 
even his counsellor of state, poor Las * 
Cases himself, had acquired a false and 
horrible idea of ‘the Em - What- 
ever Napoleon’s own counsellor of state 
ited, we certainly do not 
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> sought to brave p 
opinion, much more than to plead ex- 
‘it, ‘are sufficient; and 


Saves ris oan 
r in public acts,’ ©» *'- 


In private life, we think him'to have 
been amiable. Passion of any kind 
he had none—all his scoldings and 

alk big to his Marshals and lac- 
queys, were, by his own confession, put 
on. An hundred times in Las Cases, 
‘we hear him confess that phere 
> an cu- 

lated for a eae Ne doubt those 
towards Sir Hudson Lowe were as real, 
and with as much calculation called 
forth. Passion, indeed !—What busi- 
ness had he ever to be in one?—the 
luckiest dog in Christendom, and out 


of it—that ran the most glorious career 
that ever modern ran, and was set down 
with nothing to trouble him, in g 
dry lodgings for the rest of his 
‘to write his Memoirs, and pinch the 
gs of Counts and Marshals. Be- 
physically, how could he be pas- 


ellow without an ounce of 
bile in his composition, so snugly lard- 


ed — the ribs, that he never once 
felt his heart beat, as he confessed to 
Las Cases, nor 
either in head 


ever experienced 

or doianiach ? Noche 
had not even the excuse of hasty tem- 
per for one of his crimes, to save his 
morality, nor yet the same excuse for 
one of his blunders, to save his cha- 
racter for talent. 

The most, indeed the only interest- 
ing of these volumes, are those 
dictated by Napoleon himself, giving 
an account of the battles of Ariole, Ri- 
voli, and that period of his Italian cam- 
paigns ; as also the anecdotes and re- 
marks on. the leading characters of the 
revolution and consulate. The cha- 
racter of Sieyes is finely developed ; 
and mostl his Marshals yeild on 
trayed in lively traits ; his hatred of 
bel gov and Bernadotte is undisgui- 

; he cannot allow them even talent. 
surprises one so much in Na- 
poleon, as the total want of liberality 
towards his Aisomms we look for 
ething above envy and petty pas- 
se in g whom his own genit 
ralleledomiufoce, Even of hi 
. Even is own 
generals, those wlio had acquired fame 
as tacticians, he never would allow their 


[aug 
merit—Maséena, Tiis fils cheri de la vic» 
toire, he speaks aightingly of in‘these 
volumes—Soult, he says, would make 
merely a good ordonnateur, a proper mi- 
nister at war—Moreau and Bernadotte 
we have already mentioned. But with 
t to his enemies, to those who 

foiled and conquered him, nothing can 
equal his spite and malice. His piceil- 
ing inst the Duke of Wellington for 
nning the battle of Waterloo, is very 
serious, and most ridiculous ; and his 
exposure of the faults of the English 
neral, shews only with what odds of 
une against Wellington he yet con= 
trived to beat the Emperor. The first 
gravamen of Napoleon is, that the 
Duke was surprised in his intrench- 
mentsthe more wonderful and praise- 
worthy, then, the talent that could 
change a surprise into a victory. But 
whose fault was it, that Wellington 
was surprised? Buonaparte can an- 
swer, that it was that of the Prince of 
Saxe-Weimar, “ who, if he had sent 
an aid-de-camp direct to Brussels, he 
would have arrived there, with news 
of Napoleon’s approach, at six in the 
evening, whereas it was not till eleven 
that his approach was known to Wel» 
lington.” His next complaint against 
the Duke is, the arrangement of forces, 
and the want of artillery or cavalry 
among the English at Quatre Bras. ‘To 
this we may oppose Napoleon’s own 
words :—* Ney received orders on the 
16th to advance with the 43,000 men 
which he commanded, forming the left 
wing of the army, before Quatre Bras, 
and there take up his position, &¢. 
The Prince of Orange, with only 9000 
men, preserved this important position 
against Ney till three in the after. 
noon.” This, from Buonaparte’s own 
mouth, shews that the Duke knew his 
men, and what they could effect ; 9000 
of them, headed by the young Prince 
of Orange, against 43,000, led by the 
veteran Ney. ‘The next accusation of 
Napoleon against the Duke of Welling- 
ton commences thus :—*< The Eng- 
lish general gave us battle at Waterlob 
on the 18th. This act was contrary’ to 
the interests of his nation,” &c. &c. 
We believethat this article of impeach- 
ment needs no very elaborate answer. 
But what ought the English general to 
have done, in the opinion of the Em- 


‘peror Napoleon ?—Hear it, good Mo- 


mus, if thou knowest the French dia- 
lect, for we should be ashamed to put 
such stuff into English. 

‘© On demandera que devait donc faire 
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le general Anglais aprés la. bataille de 
Ligny, et le combat de Quatre Bras? La 
n’auta pas deux ate ‘ii de- 
vait traverser, dans la nuit du 17 au 18, la 
forét de'Soignes, sur Ia chaussée de-Char 
leroi ; ’armée Prussienne Ja devait Ggulo. 
ment traverser sur la chausée de Wavres 5 
les deux armées se reunir a la pointe du 
jour, sur Bruxelles; laisser des arriére- 
gardes pour défendre Ja forét ; gagner 
quelques jours pour donner le tem 
par la bataille lise 
ee r leur pene se. renforcer 
quatorze régimens An . qui etaient 
n dans les places forest la Bel- 
dase, on yenaient de yg ce a Osténde, 
b: retour d’Ameriqne, et laisser mancéu- 
vrer I’Empereur des Francais comme il 
par voulu.”” 


lain English of which is, that 
det Di e of Wellington was, in duty 
- propriety, bound to run away 
Brussels on the: night of the 
on and “ leave the Emperor of the 
French to.mauiceuyre as he. pleased.” 
We think this is a apie saray ae enough 
of np pleading. we 
Esteemin ey a, as ae do, one. 
of the first c ters of modern times, 
one is indignant at meeting these pages 
of spite, ignorance, and absurdity, as 
from his pen, or even as slip- 
ping from him inintem 
The only refuge for the great man’s 
is, in doubting the veracit 
of M.de Las Cases ; and there are proo 
scattered through the volumes to shew 
that that egregious blockhead haspalm- 
pe wp small portion of his own pre- 
itions on us for the ge- 
uce. of the imperial head. 
One oy ba at any rate, is pretty evi- 
dent, that all those profound di c 
barge om geography and topogra 
Las Cases dato the. mout 
Rapolen, came from the same suite 
Atlas Historique—some Tur- 
ner’s. Geography.of an ofan affain, | by which, 
it seems, the nly Count de Las Ca- 
ses made his fortune. How can any 
Fee for 2 moment suppose that Napo- 
in St Helena, would seriously 
rig reo dictate to. any one a geo- 
graphical accountof such a well-known 
oe as Italy?-—-what Las Cases 
** un trés-bien morceau de geogra- 
pie poli pociigee sa :” and that this beauti- 
should be nothing more 
than what is to.be found in every 
child’s “ Geography, made Easy for the 
use of Schools. ’—e.g, 
._ Italy, is one of the t of the 
ue, Itisa posh Over on the 


atemoments. 
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east, south, and 
nean and the Adriatic. 
Continent, it is bounded by 


’ the Alps,” &e. &e. 


Pretty information this of the Em= 
peror Napoleon’s, for us to be 
our our half a volume for. 


spare ae sea 
lus t e us 
Fixit que ie’ Saine Bernard ; le ‘Saint on pi 
nard plas haut que ‘ie Mont-Cenis ; ‘le 
Mont Cenis que le Col de Tende,”—. Las 
Cases. Journal, ‘Tom. 3. Sixieme Partie, ; 
Why, the blockhead! we did not. 
think there was a man in Europe, 
eS os tae that coo St Renal ins 
8 being, as here represented, 
lower than the Simplon, was 


parte’s pleadings, which we will quote, 
and leave to our readers to judge, whe- 
ther it was written before or after the - 
yuan of the unfortunate Lord London- 
ry, and the accession to the minis- 
, ey ete Canning, which will decide 
ether it be Napoleon’s, — 
or Las Cases’s. 
-“ Le ministre Castlereagh passera, 
oobal qui lui suceédera, heritier yee 
fautes, deviendra grand, s'il veut seulement 
ne pas les continuer., .. Tout son genie, 
so bonnes: nnlapetnnns.> Vases Sroui 
aux vents q soufflent 5 au rebouts . 
Cantereaghe n’a qu’a se. Faas a In téte 
des idées pes ayy e se avec 
le pouvoir et il recueillera les béné- 
dictions uni et tous Jest torts de 
l’Angleterre seront oubliés.”” ; 
But the most notable humbug. ‘of 
all, is the pretence of the Ex-Emper 


parte with it, eamparing tho two epi 
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writers—which is like them, and ar- 
ye something of truth. But what 

omer, we marvel much, did these 
gentlemen read? Not the Greek, we 
may be sworn ; a language, of which 
the most learned-of their nation are in 


general ignorant. French t tion 
re is none at all tolerable! 4t-ldist 
none, calculated to call forth 
miums of these gentlemen—théy pa- 
tronize Homer, as some one said 
i ke patronized Providence. 
Perhaps ‘they read him in the version 
of Cesarotti, in whose Ossian Napoleon 
had been once so wrapt ; but Cesarot- 
ti’s Homer is as bad as his Ossian is 
good ; he translated the former to de- 
preciate him, so that, even in this best 
of accessible weeny a they veiden 
but a taste of the great original. 
Mind Las Cases, however—he never 
once mentions a translation—-he would 
have us that he and the Em- 
peror themselves in the even- 
ngs reading Greek. What a quiz! 
e verily believe, even the translation, 
for verse, was brought forward 
to look learned in a paragraph of 
Las Cases’ Journal, and to astonish 
the old grognards with the deep learn- 
ing they little suspected in their old 
general. His studies on board the fri- 
te which conveyed him clandestine- 
y from Egypt, were more characteris- 
tic. “ He spent the greater of 
the day,” says Ganthaume, “ shut up 
in his hensher; reading one time the 
Bible, at another the Alcoran.” The 
Emperor's. dictatorial criticisms on 
Corneille, Racine, and the poets of his 
own country, are in the true common- 
style of the French, and worthy 
of that most common-place of our cri- 
tics, whom the French admire so much, 
Dr Blair. Of his general taste, too, 
are samples in this work. Hear 
him, after ing that his soul was 
oriental, that he loved the desert, and 


geet that his name signified the 
ion of the Desert—listen to this hero 
of the orien wash soul snnting vas Barns 
pression upon him ose 
grandest objects in the range af anti- 
quity and man’s creation ; 


“ At dinner, the Emperor said man 
curious things i Egypt He found, 
he said, that all which he had seen in Egypt, 
; those so celebrated and so vaunt- 
ed ruins, could never stand in comparison 
-with Paris and the Thuilleries, or give an 
idga of them.” Journel, Tome 3. Sixieme 
Partic. P.235. , 


Las Cases’ Journal. 


[Aug. 

So much for his taste. 

A vast deal of noise has been made 
ren the mal-treatment of Na- 
poleon. The Quarterly has given its 
opinion on the subject ; now it is ours, 

t a great deal of needless annoyance 
was heaped upon Napoleon. The order 
from the Home Department to take . 
away his sword, was ungenerous ; and 
it would, no doubt, have been put in- 
to strict execution had Sir Hudson 
Lowe then been in command. "Twas 
doubly wrong to place the Emperor 
first in the hands of so amiable and 
deferent a gentleman as the Admiral, 
and then transfer him into the hands 
of Sir Hudson : it was the change, the 
continual changes and increase of pet- 
ty vexations, that embittered his exist- 
ence. If the utmost severity had been 
adopted at first, and adhered to, it 
would have been something. No af- 
fair could have been worse managed, 
with due deference to Lord Bathurst ; 
the oe were mean and ene 
tain, c ng by every dispatch—a 
those calaved Pr unfit. from the 
fine, blunt seaman, first employed, to 
the sensitive, nervous, irresolute, and 
ill-looking gentleman last in command. 
Every military man in the island mur- 
mured at the treatment of Napoleon ; 
and the Quarterly Review knows well 
they did. As to O’Meara, the unprin- 
cipled blockhead is not worth attend- 
ing to—read but his letter to Lord 
Keith, refusing to serve as surgeon to 
Napoleon, unless as a British officer, 
under British control, and to be con- 
sidered in nowise belonging to Napo- 
leon ; and then read his answer to Na~ 

leon, on being asked whose servant 

e thought himself. The man who 
could publish such a book must have 
deemed the people of England strange- 
ly inappzehensive of truth and false- 
hood. But put O’Meara out of the 
question ; the undenied facts are enough 
—it was beneath the dignity of the 
British nation to tell Napoleon she li- 
mited him to a bottle of wine per day, 
thus denying him in exile even the so-~ 
lace of intoxication. His extravagant 
wearing of one shirt a-day was alsoa 
subject more worthy to be handled by 
Joseph Hume, than by a general offi. 
cer of his Majesty’s forces. And we 
must say, that Sir Hudson’s late step 
of transmitting to Las Cases extracts 
from O’Meara’s letters, in which he 
happened to speak ill of Las Cases, for 
the mere and mean end of creating a 





quarrel between these par nobile fra- 
trum, was also a revenge unlike that 
taken generally by British officers. 

To conclude, we think the empty 
title of Emperor ought to have been 
allowed to Napoleon. The denial of 
it has caused one-half of the shameful 
turmoil of St Helena. We are certain, 
that had the noble and liberal-minded 
George the Fourth been consulted on 
the occasion—he, who, so much above 
prejudice, gave, upon a public monu- 
ment, the titles of King to Henry the 


Las Cases’ Journal. 


us 
es re _ ae 
n , thus generous to 
the unfortunate rivals of his house, 
would havegranted the consoling name. 
of Emperor, if such be a consolati 
to the exiled, the captive Napoleon. 
We are. Tories, but we have feelin 
The, rly is ever unjust when the’ 
n Napoleon is mentioned, and 
sure this war of hate may cease, * when 
all its political ends have been acs’ 
complished.” ‘er 





NAPOLEON.* 


Tue French Revolution is now a 
dream,.and its leaders are like the 
rambling and shadowy hopes with 
which dreams are filled. The true 
bearing of its day of blood and tumult 
has been discovered, and Napoleon 
and his instruments are now judged 
in the same balance that weighs the 
ashes of the Neres and Borgias of the 
world. 

A new volume of Napoleon’s Recol- 
lections has been lately published, and 
itcontains some speculations sufficient~ 
ly — to - enone a sa= 
gacity of a soldier, undou y en- 
Fitled. to rank among the most daring 
and brilliant military minds of his- 
tory. ‘Those fragments are valuable, 
as supplying the key to his policy, as 
the grounds on which he would pro- 
bably be acting, if he were still upon 
the French throne ; and, at all events, 
the thoughts of one of the most pene- 
trating intellects, that ever looked up- 
on the map of E power. His 
conceptions of the result of a Turkish 
and Russian war, may yet be quoted 
as oracles. — 

. “ A modern Turkish army is a thing 
of very little importance. The Ottomans 
will not be able to maintain their ground, 
either in Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt, 
when once the Russians shall, in addi- 
tion to the Crimea, the Phasis, and the 
shores of the Caspian, become possessed 
of Constantinople. Neither the patriot- 
ism of the people, nor the policy of the 
courts of Europe, prevented the partition 
of Poland, or the spoliation of several na- 
_ tions, nor will they prevent the fall of the 


; 


Ottoman empire. It was contrary to her’ 
inclination that Maria Theresa entered 
into the conspiracy against Poland, a na-° 
tion placed at the entrance of Europe to. 
defend it from the irruptions of the north- 

ern nations. The disadvantages attend-° 
ing the aggrandizement of Russia, ‘were’ 
feared at Vienna, but great satisfaction’ 
was nevertheless felt at the acquisition of 
several millions of souls, and the influx of 
many millions of money into the treasury. ; 
The House of Austria Lowy in the same’ 
manner, feel averse, at the present day, to’ 
the partition of Turkey, but would never-' 
theless consent to it. Austria would be’ 
much gratified at the increase of her vast 
dominions, by the addition of Servia, Bor- 
nia, and the ancient Illyrian provinces, of 
which Vienna was formerly the capital. 
What will England and France do? One 

of them will take Egypt—a poor com- 
pensation. A statesman of the first or- 

der used to say—‘ Whenever I hear of 
fleets sailing under the Greek cross, cast- 

ing anchor under the walls of the pose 2 
lio, I seem to hear a cry prophetic of 

fall of the empire of the Crescent.*” "”’ 


His remarks on Massena’s Portu~’ 
guese campaign, are probably tinged - 
by its ill success, but they fo 
reluctant panegyric of the British Ge- _ 
neral.— ry 

“ Another offensive » Which 
was equally contrary to the most import. 
ant rules of the art of war, was that of - 
Portugal. The Anglo-Portuguese army 
consisted of 80,000 men, of which num- 
ber 15,000 were militia, who were in ob- 
servation at Coimbra, and supported up- 
on Oporto. The French army, after ta- 
king Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, enters 
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general pursued him closely, left 
no corps of observation to restrain the 
division of 15,000 militia at Oporto, aban- 
doned his rear, and Coimbra, his place of 
depot, where he left 5000 sick and wound- 
ed. Before he had arrived at Lisbon, the 

Portuguese division had already occupied 
Coimbra, and cut him off from all means 

retreat. He ought to have left a corps 
of 6000 men to occupy Coimbra, and 
keep the division in awe. 

_ “It.is true, that he would in that case 
have arrived at Lisbon with only 60,000 
men, but that number was sufficient, if it 
was.the English General’s intention to 
embark ; if, on the contrary, he intended 
to, in himself in Portugal, as there 
was every reason to believe, the French 

not to have passed Coimbra, but to 

aye taken up a good position before that 
even at several marches distance, for- 
themselves there, subjected Oporto 

by means of a detachment, organized their 
rear and their communications with Al- 
meida, and waited till Badajoz wes taken, 
and the army of Andalusia arrived on the 
When arrived at the foot of the 
iz ts of Lisbon, the French ge- 
failed in résolution; yet he was 

" the existence of those lines, 


aU 
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possible. The Anglo- 
‘my was there reinforced by a great 
of battalions of militia ; so that, 
without gaining any advantage, the French 
general lost 5000 sick and wounded, and 
his communications with his rear. When 


J 


an 
should have forgotten to calculate his 
i is absurd ; the true miscal- 


CAug. 
tered thoughts are highly characteris-. 
ticofthe man, roe 
“ After the re-embarkation of the Eng-, 
lish army (at Corunna), the King of Spain 
(Foseph) remained inactive. He ought to. 
ve, marched on Cadiz,. Valencia, and 
Lisbon. Political means would then have 
done the rest. No one ean deny, that 
if the court of Austria, instead of decla- 
ring war, had allowed Napoleon to re- 
main four months Jonger in Spain, all 
would have been over. The presence of 
@ general is indispensable. He is the 
head, the whole of an army. It was not 
the Roman army that subdued Gaul—it 
was Cesar himself; nor was it the Car- 
thaginian army that made the Republic 
tremble, but Hannibal himself; nor was 
it the Macedonian army which reached 
the Indus, but Alexander. It was not 
the French army which carried the war 
to the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne ; 
nor ‘was it the Prussian army which, for 
seven years, defended Prussia against the 
three greatest powers of Europe—it was 
Frederick the Great.” ; 
The motive of the Russian war was 
undoubtedly Napoleon’s ambition. of 
being a universal conqueror, urged 
en. by his personal hatred of England. 
The conquest of Russia was contem- 
eae as completing the European 
ier against English commerce and 
continental alliance. The alleged mo- 
tives, however, are curious, and not 
inconsistent with the true. 


“ It was considered that the French 
empire, which Napoleon had created by 
so many victories, would infallibly be 
dismembered at his death ; and the scep- 
tre of Europe would pass into the hands 
of a Czar, unless Napoleon drove back 
the Russians beyond the Borysthenes, 
and raised up the throne of Poland, the 
natural barrier of the empire. In 1812, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Swisseriand, 
and Italy, marched under the French 

was it not natural that Napoleon 
should think the moment was arrived for 
consolidating theimmense edifice which he 
had raised ; but on the summit of which 
Russia would lean with the whole weight 
of her power, as_long as she should be 
able to send her armies at pleasure on 
the Oder? Alexander was young and 
vigorous, like his empire. It was to be 
presumed that-he would survive Napo- 
Jeon. Such was the whole secret of the 
war.”’ 


The invasion of Russia, as it was the 
last, was the mightiest effort of the 
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French i It gives the 
strongest tastration of the —— 
means of France and Napoleon. 

was made with 400,000 men. 


thuanians. The army had four lines of 
fortresses ; those of the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Vistula, and the Niemen, From Smo- 
Jensko to Moscow, there were a hundred 
leagues of hostile country, Muscovy. Be- 
tween the Vistula and the Borysthenes, 
240,000 men were left; 160,000 only 
the bridge of Smolensko. Of 
those, 40,000 remained to guard depots 
on the way; 100,000 entered Moscow, 
20,000 had been killed in the march and 
the battle of Borodino, The match from 
Smolensko to Moscow was founded on 
the idea, that, in order to save that capi- 
tal, the enemy woujd fight a battle ; that 
he would be defeated; that Moscow 
would be taken ; that Alexander, to pre- 
serve of deliver his capital, would make 
peace ; or that, if he should refuse it, the 
immense stores of that great city, and 
the 40,000 free and wealthy burghers 
who inhabited it, would furnish the means 
of forming a national Noyau, for raising 
an insurrection of all the slaves in Rus- 
sia, and striking a fatal blow to the em- 
pire. The idea of burning a city almost 
as extensive as Paris, containing 300,000 
souls, was not regarded as a possibility.” 


Treaties. 


* Austria was to have declared herself 
against France in May 1813. The vic- 
tories of Lutzen and Wurtzen on the 2d 
and 21st of May made her proceed more 
circumspectly. Metternich demanded the 
Illyrian provinces, and a frontier on the 
kingdom of Italy, thé Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and Napoleon’s renunciation of 
the Protectorate of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of the Mediatorship of the 
Swiss Confederacy, of the Thi -second 
Military Division, (Hambargh, &c.) and 
Holland.’ An armistice had been agreed 
on, The Duke of Vicenza was sent to 
Prague. Napoleon then sent Count Bub- 
na to the Emperor of Austria at’ Dres- 
den, to offer the Illyrian provinces, di- 
vided from Italy by the Isonzo, the Grant 
Dachy of Warsaw, the Protectorate of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and the 
Mediatorship of the Swiss Confederacy. 
Holland the Hanse Towns were to 
be retained till peace; and as a meats 


“ The front of a battalion in lineshould 
be sixty toises, which requires 800 men 
under arms; 160 more are to be allow- 
ed for drivers—fourth rank,” &e. ° 


of the infantry; on the Pyrenees or the 
Alps, to a twentieth ; in Italy or Spain, 
to a sixth.” 

“ Four pieces of artillery to every thou- 
sand of infantry and cavalry. The better 
the infantry, the more care ought tobe 
taken of it by supporting it with good 
batteries.” 

“ Armiés of 120,000 men have sones. 
times marched in a single coluninj ‘and 
been drawn up in line in the courte-ef 
six hours.” 

“ The only fire practicable before the 
enemy, is that at discretion, 
by the right and left of each company.”* 

“ The art of fixing a camp in a posi- 
tion, is merely the art of taking up a line 
of battle on that position.” 

“ Field fortifications are never inju- 
rious, but always useful, when ski 
planned. This part of the art of war 
susceptible of great improvement.” | 

“ Discipline fixes the troops to their 
colours. They are not to be rendered 


discharge of cannon. A gestiire’ by ‘ 
joved gebera tas ood ws the Sadat 
rangue in the world.” 

“ When the. Emperor Napeleon used 
to say, Stes, * Wanet hee See 


unity of command is of the first 
in War. ‘The army must be haber sor 


‘tion. The greatest’ possible number of 
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forces must be concentrated on the field 
of battle.” 

“ Make offensive war like Alexander, 

Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Prince Eugene, and Frederic. Read 
again and again the history of their 88 
campaigns; model yourself upon them. 
‘That is the only way to become a great com- 
mander, and to obtain the secrets of the 
art.”” 
- The garrisons of fortified places ought 
to be drawn from the population, and not 
from the active army. Provincial regi- 
ments of militia were intended for this 
service.” 


The Great Captains. 

* Alexander conducted eight cam- 
paigns—in: Asia and India; Hannibal, 
-seventeen—one in Spain, fifteen in Italy, 
and one in Africa ; Cesar, thirteen —eight 
against the Gauls, and five against Pom- 
-pey’s legions ; Gustavus Adolphus, three 
one in Livonia against the Russians, 
and: two in Germany against the House 
of Austria ; Turenne, eighteen—nine in 
France, and nine in Germany; Prince 
Eugene, thirteen—two against the Turks, 
five in Italy against France, and six on the 
‘Rhine, or in Flanders; Frederic, eleven 
.—in Silesia, Bohemia, and on the Elbe. — 
The history of these 88-campaigns would 
be a complete treatise on the art of war.” 

In this enumeration of the ‘‘ thun- 
derbolts of the field,” he omits Mith- 
ridates, Pompey, and Sylla, among 
the Ancients. Among the great names 
of later times, Marlborough is omit- 
ted, probably from pique, though his 
eampaigns were made a text-book in the 
Feole Militaire. Wellington it would 
of course be vain to look for in Napo- 
Teon’s enumeration. Napoleon him- 
self made fourteen campaigns—two in 
Ttaly, five in Germany, two in Africa 
and Asia, two in Poland and Russia, 
one in Spain, and two in France. His 
first was in 1796, when he crossed the 

ilps from Savona. 
study of the “ 88 campaigns” 
was not f oncgews advised by Na- 
poe. rench education is not deep- 
y classic, and Turenne, and the war 
minister of the day, occupy a larger 
spore in the French military mind than 
the whole stately genius of antiquity. 
But Napoleon’s soul was war, and 
the traces that survive of his thoughts 
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and he distinctly gives us to under- 
stand, that, upon the system of the 
great captains of antiquity, he formed 
that new and brilliant ‘actique which 
overwhelmed Europe. His coup-d’-eil 
of the campaigns of Alexander, Cesar, 
&c. is rapid, but striking, and might 
form, in the hands of some of our mi- 
litary scholars, the nucleus of a work of 
remarkable interest and instruction. 


* Alexander crossed the Dardanelles 
in the year 334 before the Christian era, 
with an army of 40,000 men, of which an 
eighth part was cavalry. He forced the 
passage of the Granicus, which was de- 
fended by an army under Memnon, a 
Greek, who commanded on the coast of 
Asia for Darius ; after which he employ- 
ed the whole of the year 333 in establish- 
ing his power in Asia Minor. He was 
supported by the Greek colonies on the 
shores of the Black Sea and Mediterra- 
nean—Sardis, Ephesus, Tarsus, Miletus, 
&c. The Kings of Persia allowed the 
provinces and cities f0 govern themselves 
by their peculiar laws, Their empire was 
an union of confederate states ; it did not 
form a single nation; and this cireum- 
stance facilitated its conquest. As Alex- 
ander aimed only at the throne of the 
Persian monarch, he easily appropriated 
the rights of sovereignty to himself, be- 
cause he respected the usages, manners, 
and laws of the people, who suffered no 
change of condition. 

“In the year 332 he encountered Da- 
rius, who, at the head of 600,000 men, 
occupied a position near Tarsus, on the 
banks of the Issus, in the straits of Cili- 
cia; defeated him, entered Syria, took 
Damascus, where the great King’s trea- 
sures were deposited, and laid siege to 
Tyre. That proud metropolis of the com- 
merce of the world stopped him for niné 
months. He took Gaza, after a two 
months’ siege, crossed the desert in seven 
days, entered Pelusium and Memphis, 
and founded Alexandria. He met with 
no obstacle, because Syria and Egypt were 
always connected by interest with tlie 
Greeks ; because the Arabian nations de- 
tested the Persians, and their hatred was 
founded on religion ; and, finally, because 
the Grecian troops of the Satraps joined 
the Macedonians. In less than two years, 
after two battles, and four or five sieges, 
the coasts of the Black Sea, from the 
Phasis to Byzantium, and those of thé 
Mediterranean as far as Alexandria, all 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, were sub- 
dued by his arms. 

“ In 331 he repassed the desert, en- 
camped at Tyre, crossed Czlesyria, en- 
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Oxus, received 16,000 recruits from Ma- 
cedon, and subjected the neighbouring na- 
tions. It was in this year that he killed 
Clitus with his own hand, and required 
the Macedonians to worship him, which 
they refused to do. In 327 he passed the 
Indus, defeated Porus in a pitched battle, 
took him prisoner, and treated him as a 


Ecbatana, and ended his career at Baby- 
lon, where he was poisoned. 

“ His mode of warfare was methodical ; 
it merits the highest praise ; none of his 
convoys were intercepted ; his armies con- 
stantly kept increasing; the moment 
when they were weakest, was when he 
commenced operations at the Granicus. 
By the time he arrived at the Indus, his 
numbers were tripled, without reckoning 
the corps commanded by the governors of 
the conquered provinces, which were com- 
posed of invalided or wearied Macedo- 
nians, recruits sent from Greece, or drawn 
from the Greek troops in the service of 
the Satraps, or, finally, of foreigners raised 
among the natives in the country. Alex- 
ander merits the glory he has enjoyed for 
sO many ages among all nations. But 

he had been defeated on the Issus, 
where the army of Darius was drawn up 
in order of battle on his line of retreat,with 
its left tothe mountains, and its right to the 
sea; whilst the Macedonians had their right 
towards the mountains, their left towards 
the sea, and the pass of Cilicia behind 
them. Or-suppose he had been beaten 
at Arbella, with the Tigris, the Euphrates, 

Vou. XIV. 


fe 

ways escapes 
the osld-roilincinenan of Hannibal's 
career is urged by the same intention. 

“ In the year 218, before the Christian 
era, Hannibal left Carthage, passed the 
Ebro and the P which mountains 
were previously unknown:to the Cartha- 
ginian arms ; crossed the Rhone andthe 
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and abandoned the cause of Rome. Han- 
jal’s principle was to keep all his troops 
Junction ; to have no garrison but ina 


Fortune betrayed him at 

' ceased to exist. But 
had he been vanquished at Trebbia, Thra- 
symene, or Cannz, what greater disasters 
could have happened than those which 
followed the battle of Zama? Although 
defeated at the gates of his capital, he 
could not save his army from utter de- 


_ Napoleon’s avowed tactique was to 
tush forwards ; to cibehaleantante 
the moment of hesitation ; to overawe 
the heavy armies chained to their lines 
and fortresses, by the impetuous 
sence of a force that fell upon them like 
the whirlwind or the thunder, unex- 
pected and irresistible. The Toujours 
en avant was his motto ; and he shews 
that it was the motto of all the masters 
‘of war. He defends himself and them 
from the charge of fool-hardiness ; he 
proves that they risked much, but it 
was to gain all. 

"  Cwsar was forty-one years of age when 
he commanded in his first campaign, in 
the year 58, before the Christian era, 140 
years after Hannibal. The people of Hel- 
vetia had left their country to settle on 
the shores of the ocean, to the number of 
300,000 ; they had ninety thousand men 
in arms, and were crossing Burgundy. 

The people of Autun called Cxsar to 
their assistance. He left Vienne, a fort- 
‘Tess of the Roman province, marched up 


the Rhone, passed the Saone at Chalons, 


‘came up with the army of the Helvetians 
a day’s march from Autun, and defeated 
them in a long disputed battle. After for- 
cing them to return to their mountains, 
he repassed the Saone, took possession of 
Besancon, and crossed the Jura to fight 
the army of Ariovistus, which he met a 
few marches from the Rhine, defeated it, 
and foreed it to re-enter Germany. At 
this battle he was ninety leagues from 
Vienne; at the battle with the Helve- 
tians, seventy leagues. In this campaign 
he constantly kept the six legions which 
composed his army joined in a single 
corps. He left the care of his communi- 
‘cations to his allies, having always a 
‘month's provisions in a fortress, where, 
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like Hennihah, he deegt his howiagen. Wr 
gazines, hospi n, the, same 
principles, he conducted his seven other 


‘campaigns in Gaul. 


“ During the winter of 57, the Bel- 
gians raised an army of 300,000 men, 
which they placed under the command of 
Galba, King of Soissons, Czsar, bavingre- 
ceived intelligence of this event from the 
Rhemi, his allies, hastened to encamp on 
the Aisn¢. Galba, having no hopes. of 
forcing his camp, passed the Aisné to ad- 
vance on Rheims; but Cesar frustrated 
this mancuvre, and the Belgians dis- 
banded ; all the towns of this line sub- 
mitted in succession, The people of Hai- 
nault. surprised him on the Sombre, in 
the vicinity of Mauberge, before he had 
time to draw up in line ; out of eight le- 
gions which he then had, six were enga- 
ged in raising the intrenchments of the 
camp, and two were still in the rear with 
the baggage. Fortune was so adverse to 
him on this day, that a body of cavalry 
from Treves deserted him, and spread a 
report of the destruction of the Roman 
army wherever they went ; he was, how- 
ever, victorious, 


“ In the year 56, he advanced, at one 
push, on Nantes and Vannes, detaching 
corps of considerable strength into Nor- 
mandy and Acquitain. The nearest point 
of his depots at that time was Toulouse, 
from which place he was distant 130 
leagues, and separated by mountains, 
great rivers, and forests. 

“ In the year 55, he carried the war to 
Zutphen, in ‘the interior of Holland, 
where 400,000 barbarians were passing 
the Rhine:to take possession of the lands 
of the Gauls ; he defeated them, killing 
the greater part, and driving the others to 
a considerable distance. He then repass- 
ed the Rhine at Cologne, crossed Gaul, 
embarked at Boulogne, and made a de- 
scent in England. 

“ In the year 54, he once moré crossed 
the Channel, with five legions, conquered 
the banks of the Thames, took hostages, 
and returned into Gaul before the equi- 
nox. In autumn, having received intelli- 
gence that his lieutenant Sabinus had 
been slaughtered near Treves, with fifteen 
cohorts, and that Quintus Cicero was be- 
sieged in his eamp at Tongres, he assem- 
bled 8000 or 9000 men, commenced his 
march, defeated Ambiorix, who advanced 
to meet him, and relieved Cicero. 

“In the year 53, he suppressed the 
revolt of the people of Sens, Chartres, 
Treves, and Liege, and passed the Rhine 
a second time. rai 

“ The Gauls were already in agitation ; 
the insurrection burst forth on every side. 
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During ‘the winter Of 52, the whole po-’ 
pulation rose ; even the faithful people of 
‘Autun took part inthe wars. The Ro- 
man yoke was odious to the people of 
Gaul. ‘Cesar was advised to return in- 
to the Roman province, or to repass the 


Alps ; he adopted neither of these plans. ° 


He then had ten legions ; he passed the 
Loire and besieged Bourges, in the depth 
of wititer, took that city, in the sight of 
the army of Vercingetorix, and laid siege 


to Clermont ; he failed, lost his hostages, ' 


magazines, and horses; these were at’ 
Nevers, the place of his depot, of which 
the people of Autun took possession. 
Nothing could appear more critical than 
his situation.  Labienus, his lieutenant, 
was kept in alarm by the people of Paris ; 
Czsar ordered him to join him, and, with 
his whole army in junction, laid siege to 
Alesia, in which town the Gallic army 
had enclosed itself. He occupied fifty 
days in fortifying his lines of counterval- 
lation and cireumvallation. Gaul raised a 
new army, more numerous than that 
which she had just lost; the people of 
Rheims alone remained faithful to Rome. 
The Gauls arrived to compel him to raise 
the siege ; the garrison united its efforts 
with theirs, during three days, in order 
to‘destroy the Romans in their lines. 

César triumphed over all obstacles ; Ale- 
sia fell, and the Gauls were subdued. 

© © During this great contest, the whole 
of Czsar’s army was in his camp ; he left 
nO point vulnerable. He availed himself 
of his victory to regain the affections of 
the people of Autun, amongst whom he 
passed the winter, although he made suc- 
cessive expeditions, at a hundred leagues 
distant from each other, with different 
troops. At length, in the year 51, he 
laid siege to Cahors, where the last of the 
Gallic army perished. The Gauls became 
Roman provinces, the tribute from which 
added to the wealth of Rome eight mil- 
lions of money annually. 

“In Cesar’s campaigns of the civil 
war, he conquered, by following the same 
method and the same principles, but he 
ran much greater risks. _ He passed the 
Rubicon with a single legion ; at Corfi- 
nium, he took thirty cohorts; and, in 
three months, drove Pompey out of Italy. 
What rapidity! what promptitude! what 
boldness! Whilst the ships necessary for 
passing the Adriatic, and following his 
rival into Greece, were preparing, he 
passed the Alps and Pyrenees, crossed 
Catalonia at the head of 900 horse—a 
force scarcely sufficient for his escort— 
arrived before Lerida, and, in forty days, 
subdued Pompey’s legions commanded 
by Afranius. He then rapidly traversed 


departed once more to ptit him~ 

self at the head of twelve legions, which’ 

Antony had assembled at Brindisi, « 

“ In the year’48, he crossed the Adri-: 
atic with 25,000 men, held all 

forces in ebeck for several months, ‘until, 


ed a few miles from that place, near 

sea. Upon this, Cesar, not content with 
having invested Dyraechium, invested 
the enemy’s camp also. He availed him: 
self of the summits of the surrounding 
hills, occupied ‘them with twenty-four 
forts, which he raised, and thus establish- 
ed acountervallation of six leagues: Pom-~ 
pey, hemmed in on the shore, received’ 
provisions and reinforcements by sea,‘ by 
means of his fleet, which commanded the 
Adriatic. He took advantage of his cen- 
tral position, attacked and defeated Ce- - 
sar, who lost thirty standards, and thirty 
thousand soldiers, the best of his veteran’ 
troops. His fortunes appeared to totter; 
he:could expect no reinforcements; the 
sea was closed against him; Pompey 
had every advantage. But Cesar made a 
march of fifty leagues, carried the war in- 
to Thessaly, and defeated Pompey’s ar- 
my in the plains of Pharsalia) Pompey, 
almost alone, though master of the :sea, 
fied, and presented himself as a suppliant | 
on the coast of Egypt, where he fell: by 
the hand of a base assassin. 

“ A few days after, Cesar went i in pur- 
suit of him to Alexandria, where he was 
besieged in the palace and amphitheatre 
by the populace. of that great city, and 
the army of Achillas. At length, after 
nine months of danger and continual 
battles, the loss of any one of which 
would have been fatal to him, he triumph- 
ed over the Egyptians. 

“ In the meantime, Scipio, Labienus, 
and King Juba, ruled in Africa, with four- 
teen legions, the remains of Pompey’s 
party ; they had numerous squadrons, and 
scoured the sea. At Utica, Cato breathed 
the hatred he felt into every bosom. 
Caesar embarked with a few troops, reach- 
ed Adrumetum, sustained reverses in se- 
veral engagements, but being at ~— 
joined by his whole army, defeated Sci- 
pio, Labienus, and King Juba on the 
plains of Thapsus. Cato, Scipio, and Ju- 
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ba killed themselves. Neither fortresses, 
numerous squadrons, nor the oaths and 


duties of states, could save the vanquish-_ 


ed from the ascendancy and activity of the 
vietor. Im the year 45, the sons of Pom- 
pey having assembled in Spain the rem- 
nants .of the armies of Pharsalia and 
Thapsus, found themselves at the head of 
a more numerous force than that of their 
father. Cesar set out from Rome, reach- 
ed the Guadalquivir in twenty-three days, 
and defeated Sextus shpicarteds resper 
was there that, being on the point 
dMuleatne ectie, and pereetving thathia old 
ions seemed shaken, it is said he had 
of killing himself. Labienus fell 
in the battle, The head of Sextus Pom- 
pey was laid at the victor’s feet. Six 
months after, in the Ides of March, Cesar 
was assassinated in the midst of the Ro- 
man Senate. Had he been defeated at 
Pharsalia, or Munda, he would 
haye. suffered the fate of the great Pom- 
pey, Metellus, Scipio, and Sextus Pom- 
pey ‘Pompey, to whom the Romans 
were so much attached; whom they sur- 
named the Great, when he was but 
twenty-four years of age ; who, after con- 
quering in eighteen campaigns, triumphed 
over three parts of the world, and carried 
the Roman name to such an elevation of 
glory; Pompey, defeated at Pharsalia, 
there closed his career. Yet he was mas- 
ter of the ‘sea, while his rival had no 
fleet. . 

‘ Cexsar’s principles were the same as 
those of Alexander and Hannibal ; to keep 
his forces in junction ; not to be vulne- 
rable in any direction ; to advance rapid- 
ly on important points ; to calculate on 
moral means, the reputation of his arms, 
and the fear he inspired ; and also on po- 
litical means, for the preservation of the 
fidelity of his allies, and the obedience of 

. Gustavus Adolphus crossed the Bal- 
tic, took possession of the isle of Rugen 
and: Pomerania, and led his forces to the 
Vistula, the Rhine, and the Danube. He 
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fought two battles; was victorious both’ 
at Leipzig and Lutzen, but met his death 
in the latter field. In this short career, 
however, he established a great reputa- 
tion, by his boldness, the rapidity of his 
movements, the discipline and intrepidity 
of his troops. Gustavus Adolphus was 
actuated by the principles of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Czesaz.”’ 

He pursues this review through the 
cam of Turenne—whom he con~ 
siders as altogether superior to his ri+ 
val Montecuculi—and those of Frede~ 
rie and Eugene. His own campaigns, 
the most triumphant and celebrated of 
them all, are rapidly traversed, and 
his military similitude to the race of 
conquerors sustained in every shape of 
ame theory and fierce and resist- 
ess execution. It is here that we see 
Napoleon in his true point of distinc- 
tion. In all other aspects he was re- 
pulsive or contemptible. As a politi- 
cian, ignorant, narrow, and tyrannical ; 
as an individual, vicious, mean, and 
cruel ; but, as a soldier, exhibiting the 
first rank of genius; bold, compre 
hensive, indefatigable, and original. 
Englishmen are not likely to-be the 
adulatora of this scourge of the human 
race ; but it is impossible to look w 
his rise and his career, the sudden 

lendour in which he shot above the 

ouds of that stormy and sullen Re- 
volution; the mighty mastery with 
which he wielded the national strength, 
broken and dismayed as it had been ; 
the appalling rapidity with which he 
crushed all that Europe had been build- 
ing up of sovereignty for ages, without 
nowledging that Napoleon. was 
among the most powerful and most 
formidable spirits that ever influenced 
society. Mankind may well rejoice that 
he is in his grave. Of what other man 
for these thousand years can it be said, 
that his life was a terror, and his death 
a relief to the world ? 
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LETTER FROM A CONTRIBUTOR IN THE SULES. 


Dear Norru, 
Your anger with me for not writing 
articles for your Magazine, is most un- 
wasonable. 


ment I turn my back on Edinburgh, 
you and all your concerns are fo 
ten, or, if remembered, heartily wish- 
ed.at the devil. Then come your in- 
fernal letters, week after week, with 
that huge head on the wax, the look 
of which makes me break out into 
a cold sweat. .Qh, that the Magazine 
had , never existed! Then might I 
have had some comfort in this life. 
How the devil can I write articles, 
without books, pen, ink, and paper ? 
Qh, Lord! that the ine would 
but for a few months now and 
then, like My Grandmother. With 
does that old 
on her crutch ! and how 
tly does the public welcome 
i wade So would Magee we 
Maga. Let her pretend to i 
Christmas, and all her sins will be for- 
gotten. But, oh! my dear sir, these 
eternal torments are more than flesh 
and blood can endure bs eons: Ore 
episcopal as Iam, you have sicke 
me indeed with iamesavdinn AR- 
TICLES, - 
Here is a book in three volumes. What 
is it? ‘f Dramatic Miscellanies, by 
Thomas Davies, 1784.” Perhaps he 
is a blockhead. But, blockhead or not, 
heshall be made to contribute, and be 
mo to hima, like his betters. Now 
for his Notes on Hamlet— 
“ That thou, dead corse, again in complete 
steel.” 
** Mr Stevens, from Olaus Wormius, 
ves it to be a custom of the Danish 
ings to be buried in their armour. 
Seward, Earl of Northumberland, who 
lived in the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor, was, by his desire, buried, arm- 
ed at all points. But what is more 
strange, Fuller, in his ‘Worthies, re- 
lates, that one of our old savage war~ 
riors would go to bed dressed in his ar- 
mour to his new-married bride.” Well 
man ever indulged in such a fancy 
Fag the buried Majesty of 
Denimark. Is it the King of nga on 
or who is it, that on his marriage night, 


com 
the 


marches s to bed vith cocked hat, 

spurred, with a huge sword. 
carried in state before him, and’ his 
bride bringing up the rear in her bed- 
gown? = me 


rgot- « Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kind- 
less villain.” 


‘“* Besides, the jingle of lecherous 
and treacherous, the first is become’ 
almost obsolete, and, in compliance 
with modern manners, should be 
omitted, or for a word less 
offensive.” Well , Tom, again. 
What think ye of that, Mr Bowdler 
of Bath? ; 


“ The play's the thing, ©“ 
Wherein I'l catch the conscience of the king.” 
‘* That the representation of murder, 
before the murder, will not alwa 
produce the desired effect, (who the. 
devil supposes it would?) we have » 
remarkable instance in the story of, 
sae i iy Fisher. ny 

«¢ y were two gentlemen, | 
intimately acquainted. Thelereargi 
a dependent on the former, who ge- 
nerously supplied him with the means 
of living as became a man of birth 
and education. But no benefits are 

tefl. . parting one evening wi 

Derby, at his chambers in the. 
Temple, with, all the usual marks of 
friendship, Fisher contrived to get inte. 
his apartments, with an intent to rob 
and murder his friend. This he un~ 
happily hed. For some time: 
no suspicion fell on pepe ete He 
appeared as usual in public places. 
He was in a side-box at the play of: 
Hamlet ; and when Wilkes uttered that: 

spoke of a 





gained an asylum. About five-and- 
Mr 


twenty since, my friend, 
Richard Wilson, the ter im painter, 
saw Fisher at Rome, and spoke to him. 
He-was then; I think, one of the 
conoscenti, and a picture-dealer.” 


-Stlind tet: theee: that. play your downs; 
speak no more than is set down for them.”? 


* In the play of the Recruiting Of- 
ficer, Wilkes was the Captain Plume, 
and Pinkethman one of the recruits. 
The in, when he enlisted him, 
asked s oo seer Ma wae 
ing as t, Pinkey replied, ‘ W 
don’t you know my name, Bob? 
thought every fool had known that !’ 
Wilkes, in a rage, whispered to him 
the name of the recruit, Thomas Ap- 
peltree. The other retorted aloud, 
«-Thomas Appeltree! Thomas Devil! 
My name is Will Pinkethman ;’ and 
immediately addressing an inhabitant 
of a regions, he said, ‘ Harkee, 
friend, don’t you a my name ce 
* Yes, Master Pinky,’ said a respond- 
ent,‘ we know it very well.’ The 
playhouse was now in an uproar ; the 
lenlianes at first enjoyed the petulant 

of Pinkethman, and the distress 
of Wilkes ; but, in the progress of the 
joke, it grew tiresome, and Pinkey met 
deserts—a very severe reprimand 
ima hiss ; and this mark of displea- 
sure he changed into applause, by cry- 
ing out, with a countenance as melan- 
choly as he could make it, in a loud 
twang, ‘ Odso, I fear I am 
wrong !’” — Let Liston and others 
read this, and blush for their gratui- 
tous wor A sah sone on the 
t never to be su to use 
pom slightest insolence to the audience. 
His drollery must be bounded by the 
row of lights above the heads of the 
fiddlers; and the moment he presumes 
farther, every person in the theatre has 
a-right to pelt him with bad pence, or 
‘worse A hiss is insufficient 
mm ike a lash on the brazen 
brow of the baffoon. Low farce is, at 
the best; somewhere about the mean- 
est of all allowable human recreation ; 
and the animal performing it does, for 
the'time being, make himself too con- 
le to retain any right to look a 
1 in ‘the face, much less to 
colloquy rm a —_ in @ side-box. 
There can be no illiberality in 
so—-and therefore once more bapn 
peat, “ Well done, ‘Tom Davies !”. 
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“ Save me, and hover o'er me with your 
wings, 

You heavenly guards.” 


“ At the appearance of the ghost, 
Hamlet immediately rises from his 
seat affrighted ; at the sume time'‘he 
contrives to kick down his chair, which 
by making a sudden noise, it was ima- 
gined, would conTRIBUTE TO THE 
PERTURBATION AND TERROR OF THE 
INCIDENT. But this, in my opinion, 
is a poor stage-trick, and should be 
avoided.” 

Well done, Tom Davies, again ‘say 
we. Let us see what sort of notes you 
write on Julius Cesar. Not so very 
bad, by any means, as might have 
been anticipated. Tom argues the ce~ 
lebrated question, “‘ Was Brutus jus- 
tifiable,” &c., and we think he puts it 
in a new light. “ The Romans,” says’ 
he, “ weighed their fishes at table, and 
took a pleasure in beholding them ex- 
pire. The death of a mullus, with the 
variety and change of colours in its last 
moments, says Dr Arbuthnot from 
Pliny, was reckoned one of the most- 
entertaining spectacles in the world. 
Anp Now I HOPE WE SHALL-HEAR 
NO MORE OF THE WISEST AND BEST 
MEN AMONGST THE ROMANS APPRO~ 
VING THE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS 
Casar.” This settles the question for 
ever—so let the Speculative Society 
discuss it no more.—Oh! North! I 
can read no more of this Tom Davies. 
The book is said to be extremely en~ 
tertaining, and no doubt your corre- 
spondent T. D. could shew it to be ‘so. 
But I hate the stage, and all that be- 
longs to it; and am of opinion that 
none of Shakespeare’s plays were ori- 

inally intended for representation. . I 
ve no heart to prove this just now ; 
but, take my word for it, it was the 
case ; and in this way can we at once 
account for ouradmirable friend Lamb’s 
being affected_so much more in the 
closet than the theatre by Willy’s tra- 
gedies. 
~ Here is “ British Field Sports, b 
William Henry Scott. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, &c, 1818.” “There 
must,” says this humane and excellent 
writer, “ be no indiscriminate periodé- 
cal whipping of the hounds in the lump.” 
I seriously recommend this advice to 
the gentlemen of your Magazine. What 
do mean by everlastingly laying 
on these r hounds, Hazlitt, the 
Hunts, and all that’ pack? It is of tio 
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use, Nothing will do. but paneling: 
By the way, Scott, my good fellow, 
will you have the goodness, in another 
edition of your excellent volume, to 
tell me, ‘whether, a fox-hound or a 
race-horse is swiftést for a race of four 
miles? I observe that, at 498, 
you inform us, that Flying Childers, 
perhaps the fleetest horse that ever 
ran, did the Beacon course of four 
miles, one furlong, one hundred and 
thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes 
and thirty seconds ; and, at page 407, 

ou state positively, that a fox-hound 

itch of Colonel Thornton’s ran four 
miles in seven minutes and half a se- 
cond, which, good sir, is faster than 
Childers. Curse me if I can swallow 
that at my time of life. You also in- 
form us, 
six furlongs, and ninety-three yards, 
in six minutes and forty, seconds, add- 
ing, “nearly after the rate of one mile 
in the minute.” Now, worthy. sir, 
Joseph Hume himself could not have 
exposed himself more than you do 
here; for, look again, and you will at 
once observe, that such running is 
more nearly at the rate of a mile in 
two minutes. . 

* Cock-fighting,” says our author, 
‘¢ ig pronounced in a breath horrible! 
Weighed, however, in the balance of 
reason and fact, it is attended with 
the least cruelty of all our diversions, 
not even my, favourite horse-racing 
excepted. I shall be very expeditious 
in my proof. The game-cock is kept 
in a state of po og and comfort 
until the day of battle; he cannot 
then be forced; but, in fighting, is 
actuated by his natural instincts—is 
in. fact. gratified ; and if he falls by his 
adversary’s weapon, he is the sooner 
out.of the sense of pain. Let not the 
reader, however, mistake me for an 
advocate of cock-fighting, for which, 
in truth, I have no kind of relish ; 
and probably should feel almost as 
wearied, and out of place, at the cock- 
pit royal, as at sitting to hear a long- 
winded puritanical sermon—an enter- 
tainment to which stale bread and sour 
small beer are luxuries.” 

This is well put, North ; and per- 
fectly justifies you and me in our fa- 
vourite sport. A cocker on a large 
scale, like my Lord Derby, for exam- 
ple, ts, we shall say, (trial battles 
and five hundred birds per an- 
num. One and all of these birds en- 
joys the utmost happiness that bird 


t Childers ran three miles, ‘ 


to. bait 
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which fight, several h 
have been called into exi 
do not fight at.all, but.enjoy 
wy ip Dae death, in their chick. 
ood, from the hands of Dolly 
scullion. Moreover, somewhere about 
a thousand hen-chickens have been 
clacked, which, but for cock- i 
had never chipped the shell, which 
are either humanely made into pies 
during the tenderness of their untrod+ 
den virginity. or kept for breeding; 
and in neither predicament are they 
ever heard to utter a complaint. 
prodigious sum total of feathered hap- 
piness is thus produced ; and a,con- 
stant cock-a-doodle-doo kept up from 
farm-house to farin-house all - over 
England, than which nothing can be 
more agreeable to the feelings of a man 
and a Christian. a. E. p. 

** Patience,” says Mr Scott, “ is the 
angler’s chief virtue.” Here, sir, you 
are wrong. No doubt, if you take your 
station at the stern of a punt ina 
and voluntarily stake your it on 
an attempt to delude a brace of 
out of the scanty brotherhood that are 
par-boiled in stagnant mud duri 
the dog-days, patience will be 
highly useful, indeed indispensable, 
But what has patience to do on. the: 
green or rocky banks of a beautiful 
stream, with ail its pools and shallows, 
and its light and shade, and its calms 
and breezes, and its silence, its mur« 
murs, its dashing, and its thunder? 
Why, the angler so placed, is happy 
as a bridegroom on his wedding-day ; 
and you may as well tell sag of 
an ardent youth, of twenty, on that 
latter occasion, the chief virtue is pa- 
tience. Stuff! The less patience the 
better. An angler should be impatient, 
eager, bold, active, vigorous, and full 
of fire—in every respect the reverse of - 
Mr H. of the Liber Amoris,*who, for 
his drivelling, was despised, even by. 
the daughter of a tailor ; knew not how. 
is hook, or fasten his rod 
nor,.after he had missed the mouth 
a loose-fish. by his awkward and.im< 
potent skillessness, had the sense, by 
a sudden. jerk, to catch her by the 
tail-fin. A Cockney, sitting in, the 
stocks, must have patience ; but not so . 
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num ; a ~ Fie 
j in youth, living 
apart fen the wife of tis bosom in 
manhood, and forsaking his third flame 
in his what a Hermit wert 
Is this one of the poets of E 
The friend of Cowper? 

a recluse Bag e. eo 
wavering , selfish, d 3 otin ivel- 
coe ee What les 

! Versifying on the 
friends ! Setuchising da the fo. 
of the wife whom he forsook in 
ity! And, last of all, forsa- 
bed of youth and beauty, in 
capricious impotence of dotage, that 

no more! Epitaphs, epi- 
lyrics, charades, epistles, sa- 
tragedies, and epics, all alike 


} ¥ § sell 
sbortively delivered! covidions 


bErLpEE 
af 


brit 
I 


z 


ness, 
wretchedness of perpe- 

tism feeding on gar- 
oomed to insatiate cra- 
sick with the flatulence of 
constitutional imbecility, and the thin 
diet of solitary and mis-directed stu- 
dies, that produced only constipation, 


f 
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eructation, i nm, blue devils, 
J ‘4nd oblivion! A 
man without back or loins, 
for immortality! The lame and the 
halt in soul striving to climb the hill 
of fame! The slave aping the free-! 
The mean smuggling himself into the 
ranks of the mi ! Lips black with 
soot, but un with the coal from 
— ! The — of fatuity for the 
of inspiration! Down and pud- 
dock-hair, instead of the strong pi 
nion! The gabble of the goose for the 
ee The hobble of the 
Suffolk punch, bred in and in, for the 
p of the “ desert-born !” The sto- 
lion’s hide ling over the na+ 
ked neck of the cuddy, instead of the 
os magna sonaturum, the long leathern 
jaws, filled with half-chewed docks 
and burrs, intermingled with sting+ 
less nettles ! 

I observe, by the way, that there 
has been a serious misunderstanding 
between Sherwood, Neely, and Jones; 
and Pierce Egan. I am sorry for it. 
They are spirited, honest, kind-heart~ 
ed publishers, as any in the kingdom, 
and Boxiana is the prince of good fel- 
lows. I wish they could make their 
=_— up. Authors and publishers 
should always be good friends. Pierce 
seems to have been paid handsomely, 
and no man deserves it better. As to 
his fourth volume of Boxiana, we ne- 
ver heard of it, and request him to send 
us a copy forthwith! As this is a na~ 
tional concern, we intend to give a fair 
statement to the public. 

My dear North, I began this letter 
rather queerish, and was half-inelined 
to pick a quarrel with you ; but I be+ 
gin to feel the old regard for you and 
Maga, and d upon something se- 
rious and ite by Thursday's post. 

Yours respectfully, Sc. 
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Bohn has at length ——_ 


ert- 
ed to her old state of peace. War is at 


an end, and even the spiri 
t which had 
pret Prwr-ar-y-oenoe-t & 


tilities, and made it more uneasy than 
ever, has’ down ; manufactures 
snd agviculvare have put on a face of 


Il. 


activity, cheerfulness, and profit ; the 
restoration of cash payments has gone 
through its round, and entered into 
the healthful and quiet system of the 
national prosperity, which it is to dis- 
turb no more. reductions of the 
national expenditure, painful and an- 
xious operations at the best, have now 
completed their course of difficulty, 
and they are-henceforth to be felt on- 
. 12 
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presumptuous. The ancients, a peo- 
ple wise in their generation, sacrificed 
to Fortune ; we have a purer belief, 
and it leads us to a still higher source ; 
we acknowledge the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, and, in the acknowledgment, 
feel, that far from our efforts or our 
cause, we are giving the noblest cha- 
raeter and panegyric within the reach 


of language. 
In midst of this harmonious and 


} ecm I disdain to bend my ear to 
y querulousness of party. Its 
wie loud and ominous daring the 
ight of the country, is less and less 
audible as ote Ae and is na- 
turally extinguished in the thousand 
sounds of public content and industry. 
Those obscene volucres are only for 
darkness and the sick-chamber ; but 
we have thrown off the sickness and 
the superstition together, and may now 
turn to the cheering and sunny con- 
templations, habitual to the best times, 
and the manliest spirit of Englishmen. 
The King’s at the opening of 
the Session em three principal 


j The a of continental 
icy, the public burthens, and the 
state of Ireland. On these three points 
his policy was distinctly pledged.—To 
preserve peace, to diminish taxation, 
and to propose some remedy for the 
disturbance of the Irish. The first step 
was directed to the taxation. Mr Van- 


the a memorable degree. 

A paltry t at popularity was 
Pies men arm by a Serr Se 
tive to the arrest of Mr Bowring, « 


od. the eye of 
t : 
arrest ales aeiies 


apparently of noi 

finally set at li i 

after a childish and harsh 

a fortnight in @ French prison. Lord: 

Archi Hamilton was the Alecto.en: 
uckless ‘or vengeance wari 

But his motion had the usual fate of 

his oratory,—it was thrown into easy 

burlesque, and Mr Bowring was left, 

unavenged, to his usual pursuits, and: 


the public management of the sub- . 


scription for the Spanish i 
viving party, 

was cherished and i & 
fondness worthy of the d te state: 


of Alt had hitherto cheat~ 

chen ent ah ih she 

mise ‘ortune, 

ed from their grasp. A.1 for- 

tune had deprived them of the Queen: 

at the moment when they seémed to’ 
2A 


? 
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have secured complete and permanent 
possession ef that fine source of tu- 
mult. The agricultaral distresses 
cheered them for a time, but it was to 
keep the word of promise only.to their 
ear ; they no-sooner swelled into the 
triumphant speculation of deserted 
provinces, barns in a general circuit 
of inflammation, and smock-frocked 
legislators re-modelling the constitu- 
tion with the firebrand and the scythe, 
than-prices rose, the sun shone, and 
the —_ became incapable - a gene- 
ral. of ministry. A fate pur- 
sued eons it was et for cone 
to set their feet on the most fetid 

of popular mischief, the soil 

rotten at once, sank away, and 
left them to look out for another spot 
for: the t radical lever, that was to 
shake all established things at a heave. 
- The sound of insurrection in Spain 
came over them while they were in the 
lowest mdency, and they snuffed 
the gale with the nostril so long un- 
cheered with revolution. I have ina 


former letter detailed the contemptu- 
ous and total disappointment of Op- 

ition; and the loss of character 
branded on the legal coxcomb who 
had volunteered to lead the forlorn 
hope ; and the wretched artifice to 


conceal defeat by voting against their 
own question, and the bitter dissen- 
sions that subsequently revealed and 
i the intrigue. 

- Minor debates filled up the period. 
Hume talked, of course, his usual al- 
lowance ; but his topics lost their fresh- 
ness, his blunders are mere repetitions 
fatal te laughter, and he has settled 
into the insignificance which is the 
natural place of a vulgar and unfur- 
nished mind. 


. The Catholic question, brought for- 
ward in April, added to the e 
of the present weakness and habitual 
insincerity of Whiggi The debate 
on the petition was left to the single 
prowess of Mr Plunkett. ition 
gave up the topic without the decency 
of , walked out of the House, 
and advocate to the consolation 
of having made his annual , and 
at learning the value of his 
- One of two conclusions must 
wn from this ex i de- 
sertion, either that the Catholic ques- 
tion-has been from the beginning a 
mere pretence in the mouth of Whig- 
, or that, believing it essential to 
welfare of the empire, they have 
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notwithstanding abandoned ‘it, from 
finding that they could not compel it 
to answer the purposes of their own 
paltry apretite for office. Either con- 
clusion leaves them steeped in base- 
ness, duplicity, and folly. It must 
now be. asked by all men who have 
hitherto looked on this party with a 
favourable eye,—on what subject are 
they in earnest, what great political 
doctrine do they sincerely hold, to 
what line of conduct would they feel 
themselves pledged, in case of their 
being put in possession of the govern- 
ment? The true answer is, their whole 
spirit is insincere. If there ever was a 

uestion to which men were bound, 

ose men were bound to the Catholic 

uestion ; their speeches, their reviews, 
their votes, were full of it for the last 
thirty years; it went side by side with 
even the panegyric of disaffection in 
England, and the triumphs of her ene- 
mies abroad. It was a part of the 
living and sentient frame, the blood 
and brain of opposition. At once it 
was perceived that nothing more was 
to be made of it, and from that mo- 
ment it was disowned and dismember- 
ed from among the organs of faction. 
This consummation, while it covers 
the party with contempt, is fortunate 
for the Roman Catholics. Their claims 
will be a mouth-piece for paltry per- 
sonal objects no more ; they will be 
decided on by a more honourable 
judgment than that of faction. In 
the hands of administration they will 
have their due weight, and the Ro- 
man Catholic may rely on obtaining 
every privilege that is not inconsistent 
with the general safety of the consti- 
tution. 

A direct step towards giving him 
political power has been made this Ses- 
sion in giving him the elective fran- 
chise.. This measure, pregnant with 
weighty consequences, was resisted up- 
on principle by some of the wisest and 
most liberal minds of Parliament. The 
Bishop of St David’s, a man venerable 
by every title of literature, liberality, 
and piety, opposed it strenuously, de- 
clared it to be contrary to all sound 
policy, hostile to the maxims of our 
ancestors, and menacing to the consti- 
tution. , What its result may be in 
England, must be discovered only by 
experience ; but in Ireland the elective 
franchise was a formidable gift both to 
the givers and the receivers. By allow- 
ing: the Catholic peasantry to become 
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voters, their condition was instantl 
lowered. The eagerness of the la 

to have numerous voters, split their 
farms into the smallest portions that 
could rr sed life. ‘It was enough for 
the landlord that he could go to the 
hustings with a mob of beggars at his 
heels. From this increase of A 
riot followed ; until Ireland is at this 
hoiir the seat of poverty, contagion, 
ignorance, and bloodshed. 

This franchise was fatal to the Irish 
Parliament ; for it rendered the Union 
a matter of stern necessity. Where the 
election was by the head, the Protest- 
ant property, intelligence, and allegi- 
ance, must have been overwhelmed by 
the Catholic multitude. ‘The Parlia- 
ment must have, long before this, be- 
come altogether Romanist ; and the 
result must have been a division of the 
empire, or a furious and doubtful civil 
war. Nothing can be more fantastic 
than to suppose that the power of vo- 
ting for members of Parliament is a 
natural right. It is totally convention- 
al—a British man has as natural right 
to vote in a corporation or in the Ca- 
binet, as‘to vote at the hustings. It is 
a privilege, and, like all privileges, 
must be obtained by some equivalent. 


Property, apprenticeship, pablic ho- 
nours, &c., are its sources ; and for it 
they must be visited. This privilege 
conceded to the English Romanists may 
be less formidable from their inferio- 
tity of number ; but a new stimulant 
is now given to proselytism—the eyes 


of ambitious men will be turned on 
this new material of power—demands 
inconsistent with the Constitution will 
be made by regular clients of Catholic 
ity ; and freedom and religion 
‘may have yet to tremble at the conse- 
quence of this hazardous donative. 
The English Catholics, scarcely more 
than three thousand thirty years ago, 
are now upwards of forty thousand ; 
~ enormous Sma which betrays 

e Me of proselytism in an unex- 
ge i degree. 

Session died away in an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Sheriff of Dub- 
lin,’ who had been charged with re- 
turning a'packed jury, on the trial of 
the Orangemen for a riot at the theatre. 
A key to this singular and ineffective 


ceeding may be discoverable in the 
isapprobation fixed on the conduct of 
Mr Phin 
‘ 


et. Itprobablyoccurred to this 
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practised politician, that the prosecu- 
tion of the Sheriff might serve, at least 
as well.as his own censure by ‘the 
House and the country, to attract 
— attention. In the debate on Mr 
rownlow’s motion of ‘censure, the 
Minister interfered, and recommended 
that the ve ears not come’ to.a 
vote, “sim t neither party might 
have a triumph.” The caplet 
acted upon, and Plunket’s conduct was 
left as it was found. ~ cf 
_ Parliament grew sick of inquiries 
into the squa of aldermen and at- 
torneys—Irish though ‘they were ;— 
the inquiry ished, became profit- 
less, ridiculous, and dropped— 
the Sheriff to return in triumph to his 
corporation dinners, the Dublin Alder- 
man, King, tq boast of having baffled 
the House, and the Irish Attorney- 
General to dream over the equal a 
surdity of Orangeman and ‘Catholic, 
the harshness of ex officioinformations, 
and the easy loss of a lawyer's popu 


larity. 

Some episodes and interlades light- 
ened the heavier business of the clo- 
sing set ausiae tae ia $ most mu- 
nificent’ gi is late Majesty’s lib: 
wae to fe nation, paler Af 
Ellenborough from his retreat, since 
ee saan rf _ furious measure of 

egislatorial foolery, the Marriage Act. 
His Lordship pi rant maintained 
that the King had no right to give 
away his own, and that he rote | 
his gifts to himself, on pain of d- 
ing Lord Ellenborough’s opinion of - 
the Constitution. The House laughed 
at the discovery, had the. courage to 
accept of this obnoxious and unconsti- 
tutional present of books and MSS. ; 
and even went the daring length of 
transferring it to the keeping of’ the 
British Museum. ‘To close this sketch 
with the, most trivial and the most 
amusing incident of the year, Mr Can- 
a in one of the debates on the Ca- 
olic question, gave Brougham the 
Lie! Benen Mi promptitude, - 
and effect, unequalled am: cas- 
tigations of the House. It: the 
unfortunate orator for the night, and 
for the season. Mr M ‘Kerril had before 
silenced him out of doors ; he is now 
shut up from the habitual indulgence 
of his tongue within, and must hence- 
forth be as miserable as insolence and 
impotence can make him. ? 


a 
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A SCOTS MUMMY. 
To Sir Christopher North. 


; zg Sin Curisty, 

You remember, that, when you 
and I parted last at Ambrose’s, the 
following dialogue passed between us. 
Perhaps you may have forgot ; but it 
was just at the head of the narrow en- 

, immediately. under the door of 
celebrated tavern, that it took 
; and, at the time when it be- 

were standing with our backs 
each , in what I would 


a moveless attitude. 
inde Hogg, what is the reason that 
you write to me so seldom?” 

‘* Faith, man, it’s because I hae 
naething to write about.” 

“ Nothing to write about? For 
shame! how can you say so? Have 
you not the boundless phenomena of 
nature constantly before your eyes?” 

© O, to be sure, I hae ; but then—” 

In the meantime I was thinking to 
myself, what the devil can this phe- 
nomena of nature be, when you inter- 


rupted me with, “ None of your but 
then’s, shepherd. A man who hes such 
an. eye as you have, for discerning the 
goings on of the mighty elements, can 
never want the choice of a thousand 
bjects whereon to exercise his pen. 
You have the night, with her P aena 
bered stars, that seem to rowl through 
aR eat Tay the day 
Ft and the sunshine ; the dazzling 
splendours of noon, and the sombre 
hues that pervade the mountains, un- 
der the congregated masses of im- 


vapours. 
_“ Gude sauf us, Christy’s mair nor 
half seas ower!” thinks I; “ but I 


bg ag pana Soto understand him, 

e get intil a rage.—Ay, ye’re 

no far le ae Tee. vs pi 

are some gayen good things to be seen 

atween | gee ely: ome 

) gude it, or ra 

ing, honest Sir Christy, 

Dik you up something 0” 

FOR Mart, gst 

y all means, Hogg. I insist on 

it. thing of the phenomena of 

ature, I beseech you. “You should 

ee al pan and he- 
ts, Hogg, and more at 

Cink lom ov of the teddy Je shep- 
i out yj 

herd, and more at the ial spring. 


However, we'll say no more about 
that, as matters stand, to-night ; only 
hand me something of the a sce 5 
of nature.” 

I came home here, and looked about 
me soon and late with a watchful eye, 
and certainly saw many bright and 
beautiful appearances on the face of 
the sky, and in the ever-varying hues 
of the mountains; still I had wit- 
nessed all these before ; so had every 
old shepherd in these glens; and I 
could not persuade myself that any of 
these was the postions thing, a de~ 
scription of which you wanted ; be- 
cause they were, in fact, no phenome- 
nons, if I understand that French 
word properly, nor ever were viewed 
as such b x | of our country people. 
But at the curiosity of two 
young shepherds, neighbours of my 
own, furnished oa a subject that 
hit my. fancy to a hair ; and the mo- 
ment that I first heard the relation, I 
said to myself, “‘ This is the very 
thing for old Christy.” But thereby 
poss, a tale, which is simply and li- 
terally as follows :— 

On the top of a wild height, called 
Cowanscroft, where the lands of three 

ietors meet all at one point, there 

been, for long and many years, 
the grave of a suicide, marked out by 
a stone standing at the head, and an- 
other at the feet. Often have I stood 
musing over it myself, when a shep- 
herd on. one of the farms of which it 
formed the extreme boundary, and 
thinking what could induce a young 
man, who had scarcely reached the 
prime of life, to brave his Maker, and 
rush into his presence by an act of his 
own erring hand, and one so unnatu- 
ral and preposterous; but it never 
once occurred to me as an object of 
curiosity, to dig up the mouldering 
bones of the Sat which I consider- 
ed as the most revolting of all objects. 
The thing was, however, done last 
month, and a discovery made of one 
of the greatest natural phenomenons 
that I ever heard of.in this prieuay 

The little traditionary history that 
remains of this unfortunate youth, is 
altogether a singular one. He was not 
a native of the place, nor would he 
ever tell from what place he came, but 
he was remarkable for a deep, thought- 
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ful, and sullen disposition. There was 
nothing against his character that any- 
bedy knew of, and he had been a eon-. 
siderable time in the place. The last 
service he was in was with a Mr An- 
derson of Eltrieve, who died about 100 
years ago, and who had hired him du- 
ring the summer to herd a stock of 
y cattle in Eltrieve Hope. It hap- 
Hes ee day in the month of Sep- 
tember, that James Anderson, his mas- 
ter’s son, _— then about ten years of 
age, went with this young man te the 
Hope one day, to divert himself. The 
herd had his dinner along with him ; 
and, about one o'clock, when the boy 
going home, the former 
pressed him very hard to stay and take 
a share of his dinner ; but the boy re- 
fused, for fear his parents might be 
alarmed about him, and said he would 
home ; on which the herd said to 
im, “‘ Then if ye winna stay wi me, 
James, ye may depend on’t I'll cut my 
throat afore ye come back again.” 

I have heard it likewise reported, 
but only by one person, that there had 
been some things stolen out of his 
master’s. house a while before, 
and that the boy had discovered a sil- 
ver knife and fork, that was a part of 
the stolen property, in the herd's pos- 


session that day, and that it was this 
discovery that drove him to despair. 
The boy did not return to the Hope 
that afternoon ; yoy before wrenine 
a man coming in at the pass the 
Hart Loup, with a drove of lambs, on 


the way for Edinburgh, perceived 
something like a man standing in a 
strange frightful position at the side of 
one of Eldinhope hay-ricks. The dri- 
ver’s. attention ey ae io ~ 
strange, uncout 3 and as the 
drove-road passed at no great distance 
from the spot, he first called, but re~ 
ceiving no answer, he went up to the 
and behold it was the above-men- 
tioned young man, who had hung 
himself in the hay rope that was tying 
down the rick. This was accounted a 
great wonder, and every one said, if 
the devil had not assisted him, it was 
impossible the thing could have been 
done, for in general these ropes are 80 
brittle, being made ef green hay, that 
they will scarcely bear to. be bound 
over the rick. And the more to horri 
the good of the neighbourhood, 
the driver said, that when he first came 
in view, he could almost give his oath 
that he saw two people engaged busily 


A. Scots‘ Mummy, 


about the hay-rick, going round it and 
round it, and he thought they were 
dressing it. If this asseveration ap- 
proximated at all to truth, it makes 
Wes auilent See, Saineteane, 
nate young man hanged himself 
after the man with the lambs came in 
view. He was, however, quite dead 
when he cut him down. He had fas- 
tened two of the old ag aha 
bottom of the rick on one side, (indeed 
they are all fastened so when first laid 
pay that he had nothing to do ‘but 
to loosen two of the ends on the other 
side ; and these he tied in a knot round 
his neck, and then, slackening ‘his 
knees, and letting himself lean down 
pag Sgt ae rope bore all his 
weight, he contrived to put an end to 
his existence in that way. Now the 
fact is, that if you try all the ropes that 
are thrown over all the outfield 
ricks in Scotland, there is not one 
among a thousand of them will hang 
a colley dog—so that the manner-of 
this wretch’s death was rather a sin- 
circumstance. ; 
Early next morning Mr Anderson's 
servants went reluctantly away, and, 
wind lag-aboet, Shey celled up the eal 
winding-s w 
Of the dsoomcds fot in his bon plat 
letting the hay-rope still remain about 
his neck, and then rolling the old blank+ 
et over all, they bore the loathed: re- 
mains away the distance of three miles 
Graf. the mech put Sa 
roft, at the very point w 
Dred eno 
Dru ier’s, a ier’s 
and there they buried him, with 
that he had on him and about him, 
silver knife and, fork and all together, 
Thus far went tradition, and no one 
ever disputed one jot of the disgusting. 
oral tale. , f 
A nephew of that Mr Anderson’s, 
who was with the hapless youth that 
aay iy ge ee 
gather from relations of friends 
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upwards of four score, and it is 
pate.“ wre years since he died. 
Whichever way it may be, it was 
about that period some way, of ‘that 
there is no doubt. Well, you will be 
saying, that, excepting the small orna- 
mental part of the devil and the hay- 
rope, there is nothing at all of what 
you wanted in this ugly traditional 
tale. Stop a wee bit, my dear Sir 
Christy. Dinna just cut afore the 
peo. Ye ken auld fools an’ young 
shouldna see things that are 


half done. Stop just a wee bit, ye 
auld pee crippled, crabbit, editor 
body, an’ I'll let ye see that the grand 
phenomena of Nature's a’ to come to 


Tt so ha ed, sir, that two young 
men, William Sheil and W. Sword, 
were out on an adjoining height, this 
summer, casting peats, and it came 
into their heads to open that grave in 
the wilderness, and see if there were 
any of the bones of the suicide of 
former and centuries remaining. 

id so, but opened only about 
one of the grave, ——— at the 
head and about the middle at the same 
time. It was not long till they came 
upon the old blanket,—I think they 
said, not much more than a foot from 
the surface. They tore that open, and 
there was the hay-rope lying stretched 
down alongst his breast so fresh, that 
they saw at first sight it was made of 
risp, a sort of long sword-grass that 

about marshes and the sides of 
fakes. One of the young men seized 
the rope, and pulled by it, but the old 
enchantment of the devil remained. 
It would not break, and so he pulled 
and pulled at it till behold the body 
came up into a sitting posture, with a 
broad blue bonnet on its head, and its 
plaid around it, as fresh as that day it 
was laid in. I never heard of a pre- 
servation so wonderful, if it be true as 
was related to me, for still I have not 
had the curiosity to go and view the 
body ee The features were all so 
plain, an acquaintance might easi- 
y known him. One of the lads 
the face of the corpse with his 
d thumb, and the cheeks felt 
fleshy, but the dimples 

id not spring out 

ellow hair about 

not a hair of it 


A Scots Mummy. 


[ Aug: 
off some portions of his clothes, which 
were all quite fresh, and distributed 
them among their acquaintances, send- 
ing a portion to me among the rest, to 
keep as natural curiosities. Several 
gentlemen have in a manner forced me 
to give them fragments of these en- 
chanted garments ; I have, however, 
retained a small portion for you, which 
I send along with this, being a piece 
of his plaid, and another of his waist- 
coat breast, which you will see are still 
as fresh as that day they were laid in 
the grave. His broad blue bonnet was 
sent to Edinburgh several weeks ago, 
to the great regret of some gentlemen 
connected with the land, who wished 
to have it for a keepsake. For my 
part, fond as I am of blue bonnets, 
and broad ones in particular, I declare 
I durst not have worn that one. There 
was nothing of the silver knife and 
fork discovered, that I heard of, nor 
was it very likely it should; but it 
would appear he had been very near 
run of cash, which, I dare say, had 
been the cause of his utter despair, for, 
on searching his pockets, nothing was 
found but three old Scots halfpennies. 
These young men meeting with an- 
other shepherd afterwards, his curi-: 
osity was so much excited, that they 
went and digged up the curious re- 
mains a second time, which was a pity, 
as it is likely that by these exposures 
to the air, and from the impossibility: 
of burying it up again so closely as it 
was before, the flesh will now fall to 
dust. 

These are all the particulars that 
I remember relating to this curi- 
ous discovery ; and I am sure you will 
confess that a very valuable receipt 
may be drawn from it for the preser- 
vation of dead bodies. If you should 
think of trying the experiment on 
yourself, you have nothing more to 
do than hang yourself in a hay rope, 
which, by the by, is to be made of 
fe ee leave orders that you are to 
be buried in a wild height, and I will 
venture to predict, that though you 
repose there for ages an inmate of 
your mossy cell, of the cloud, and the 
storm, you shall set up your head at 
the last day as fresh as a moor-cock. 
I remain, my worthy friend, yours 
very truly, 

James Hose. 
Altrieve Lake, Aug. 1, 1823. 
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-’ "Pure dramatic Delicie of this metro- 
is of the civilized world now consist 

in two diminutive theatres, and with- 
in their walls in two diminutive pieces. 
The Hay-Market Theatre is busied 


with a translation from the French by 
po 


, under the touching appellative 
rts and Wives ;” and the 
English ra-House rests its popu- 
larity upon Frankenstein, a dull adapt- 
ation fr6m a mad romance. But both 
Ptr too minutel se : 
of the-day to be worth muc 
farther i Menditatiods * Sweethearts 
and Wives” is easy foollery, chiefly laid 
upon Liston, who is fooled ‘‘ to the 


top of his bent.” An old Admiral— 

that favourite monster of the stage, full 

rc pote humour and gout, courtship 

cudgelling, exploding perpetual 

sg eae jokes, and other “ damna- 
le iteration "— 


— , in the shape of 
Terry, throu: e principal scenes. 
Love is the ated . and the 
comedy winds up with the awful spec- 
tacle of four Marriages !—matter of 
melancholy enough to have furnished 
out the deepest sorrows of Melpomene. 
But the stage has long ceased to be the 
mirror of real life ; and the wedded 
quartette actually go off in smiles and 
song. There is some lively dialogue, 
and’ some pretty music, in this piece. 
Miss Chester, the heroine, displays her 
captivations with more than the cus- 
tomary peril of the stage. A female of 
the auspicious name of Love bears the 
second honours of beauty, flirtation 
and matrimony. The men are all as- 
siduous, amiable, tempting, and being 
tempted. The women are all resolute 
on settling themselves for life. ‘The 
Admiral alone survives unfettered, and 
he — momar himself tag My 
strange felici nursing al] the chil- 
dren. But ee re is, on the whole, 
amusing, and she d be Kenny’s en- 
couragement to trust to the Hay-Mar- 
ket for the next season, and during all 
seasons to come. His MS. is said to 
have lain two years at Drury-Lane, 
and to have been finally returned, as 
unsuitable to the purposes of the 
theatre. In spite of prediction it has 
triumphed, and will be played till the 
fatal night that closes the portals of 
the Hay-Market. The coming season 
at Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
approaches with haughty anticipations 
on both sides.—Displacements, re- 


by substituting cleanliness for squalid- 
ness, good actors for bad, and Shak- 
— for exhausted comedies and 
ri farces, the great thea- 
trical crop of the year. Covent-Garden 
is now nding to follow, where 
she once led, and is said to have com- 
ee er ra of building and 
nzing with a te 3 to 
be vainiihdag at chi hoe? Whi re- 
solution not to be overcome, and a s0- 
lemn pledge to wear out her last brush, 
rather than be again out-painted b 
mortal manager. Miss Stephens ont 
Liston remain to Drury-Lane out of 
the spoils of its rival ; but Young has 
been recovered—a great prize. Rey. 
nolds holds the truncheon to which 
me and scene-shifters bow with ha-’ 
itual reverence at -Lane. Sin« 
clair comes to counter ce this de- 
fection, and comes loaded with laurels 
and scudi, from potentates and pleni- 
potentiaries innumerable. No'slight 
expectations are formed of his success 
here. He has been now four years in’ 
Italy. He left England with a fine 
pre voice, but with little science. 

e has since sung upon every princi- 

stage of the land of music, iia no 
indolence or inaptitude could totally 
repel improvement under such advan- 
tages. He ought to be by this time 
master of his art, and if he be, he will 
have woh os to compete the honours’ 
of English popularity. 

Frankenstein, a revatio ah og 
ed from a mad romance, occupies t] 
English Opera-house. The romance 
bears the name of Shelly's wife, but’ 
was probably ina great d written 
by Shelly’s pen. A singular and un-" 
happy turn of mind urged him to ex- 
rks ora in his life, and in his au- 
thorship, and the novel of Franken- ~ 
peo no are icture of a mind 
which seems to have tually 
vibrating on the edge of a Lape nape 
insanity. 

The melo-drama is a melange of the 
common miracles of the carpenter and 
the scene-painter ; the newly-created’ 
man is a monster, and the heroes and 
heroines not unfit companions for his . 
wildness, in probability and outrage. 
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i ‘of course as various as the 
multitude. Some have settled that he 
is an origi luminary, others that 
he shines by reflection of Chalmers, and 
the = ested the north ; 

is a model of persuasive~ 
ness, simplicity, and sincerity, others 
that he is a mere Char/atan, who pur- 
chases cen bed a eve a of 
matters prohibited to the regular pul- 
t, and furnishes gossip to the au- 
i by rambling allusions to the 
, artists, and public men of the 
y ; that he shuns the appropriate 
topics of the pulpit; that he substi- 
tutes pompous verbiage for rational 
i and is at once extravagant 
and common-place, rude and affected, 
tame in doctrine, — —— ao 
guage, gesture, an ivery. On 
sides there is exaggeration, and the 
truth will probably turn out to be, 
Irving is a man of some abilities, 


clever and singular man Chalmers, has 
acquired the exterior of en ; that 
imitation compensates in London the 


y were to any- 
like pulpit vigour, he has been 
to try extravagance in a broader 

e, and strut his hour in the pa- 
rade of inflated and miscellaneous 
composition. ‘His printed Sermons are 

» mW 

declares that H1s works disown the 
customary title of “ Sermons,” be- 
cause Sermons is a customary title for 
dulness ; with rn, course, no 
man ean presume to charge any work 

Mr Irving ; is only an evidence of 
bag ded His further decla- 
ration that the slackness of Christian 
practice is to be laid to the ¢ of 
the clergy, whom he therefore 

10 


inks: 


[aug. 


it proper, on his part, to stir up to their 
neglected duty ; is another instance of 
the childish vanity that so little be- 
comes a man, and, of all men, a teach- 
er of humility. The composition of 
these “ Orations,” is by no means cal- 
culated to relieve the writer from the 
imputation excited by his preface ; 
with some of considerable 
wer, they arom aah vast quantity of 
eavy, tumid, and tasteless writing. 
With some views of general life suf- 
ficiently keen, are huddled clumsy 
and unreal sketches of fashionable 
manners. His rambling dissertations 
on the more graceful branches of taste 
and literature, are worthy only of the 
denizen of a remote manufacturi 
town ; he talks of poets, artists, a 
statesmen, but he talks of them as if 
he had never read anything but the 
Edinburgh Review. 

A more unfortunate distinction of 
those “ Orations” is, that they are 
almost totally divested of pocrRrins. 
a Sermons ~ a code of Theo- 

compared to them. A Bonze or 
a Mufti might preach them without 
offence > Foh or oe oe an 
answer the purposes 0 ity 
among the one but this ought to be 
emended, even at the hazard of wri- 
ting “ Sermons.” The Cardinal who 
would not read his Bible through fear 
that it might spoil his style, could 
scarcely have expected to find an imi+ 
tator. But if Mr Irving would do 
his duty, he must overstep this deli- 
cacy, and talk downright Christianity 
at all hazards. I have no doubt of 
his inclination. He is a man of some 
ability. The winter, fertile in newer 
topics, will lead away his superfluous 
con: tion; the newspapers, occu- 
pied about other things, will look up- 
on him no longer as a kindred resouree 
with a Paddington riot, a coroner's 
inquest, or a trial for arson ; their co- 
lumns will be filled, and he will have 
time to recover his na, oem and 
descend to the level of his species. 
Then will be the period to 5 the 
volume, which has hitherto Nn so 
heavily eclipsed under pamphlets and 
magazines, and then alone he will 
begin te enter on the only course-in 
which he can deserve permanent 


praise. 
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Siz months before and six months after October, 1814. 
+: Onvne peut jamais contenter tout le monde, et son pere.”” 


Tue year 1814 was made memora- 


pre! é eaten wed cory 
w of the “Napoleon d “a 
The ‘day that saw the French army 
driven that field, saw the setting 
of the imperial sun. Other battles 
followed, eet disastrous, but 
they were the blows given to a cham- 
pion already on the-ground. From the 
19th of October, Napoleon contem- 
plated resignation, and all France was 
prepared for the inroad and final vic- 
tory of the enemy. I had a habit of 
ing the autumn in the country. 
In‘1814 my visit was to the Cha- 
teau de Belrive, of which the recent 
ees although grown wealthy, 
not grown into ft 


ess of an 


old friend. At that time he had as- 
sembled around him a number of his 
relatives, who were all in the greatest 
consternation on account of the times. 
Crossed in their interests, wounded in 


screeched ete 


the Head of the Government, blaming 
i tions, recalling with bit- 
terness the various misfortunes his am- 
bition had drawn down on France, 
and preying Viet Heaven would at last 
pan Ae with the — of a 
earth that it appeared so long to have 
abandoned. 


‘Among the most exasperated, was a 
Monsieur Segri, from whom the for- 
mation of the | of honour had 
carried off the last of his'sons. Fa~ 
ther of four children; he had seen them 
successively depart for the army, 
whence they never returned. The 
one fell a lieutenant in Egypt; the 
second, a captain in Spain, and the 
pe dade a gah aa 
of ‘Kalonga.—Nothing could ex 
the grief of this unfortunate father, 
who had now, as he said himself, bade 
a last farewell to his last son, and we 
had all the pains in the world to try 
and ish his ts a little, by 
endeavouring to instil into him hopes 
which we had not ourselves. Less af- 
flieted than Monsieur ‘de Segri, but 


loudly joining him in ve against 
the ad 
by Boma be ent adopted 


e de German- 
cy—his cousin, logked with terror to 
Vo. XIV. 


the moment of establishing her niece: 
None of the parties which presented 
themselves, might satisfy the anxious 
tenderness of this pee aunt. She 
feared equally the chances of war and 
commerce. She could no more deter- 
mine to select for her nephew —an-of- 
ficer who might get gloriously killed 
in the second month of his n s— 
than a merchant, who might be 
bankrupt in the first of his mar- 
riage. “ From the rapidity with which 
they carry’off our young men, there 
will: remain no husbands for our young 
women,” repeated Madame de Ger- 
mancy, with an air of melancholy, 
which frequently mudcbertiiece bhidh; 
and her auditors smile. 

A fat man who amused his leisure 


The cai poet all His ai 
lations ; and he di ned agai 
benthic nope ek gsr 
bed ta che lace saloon, hela 
threw into the common stock the 


ight 
fully collected during the day; an 
it may be easily supposed; that it was - 
not generally of @ nature to dimitiish 
fe in bore er peated 
in secret to the’ . 
1¢ was with hit, a with those en 
e drama, who frighten every 
by their entrance—are my cu aside, 
and menaced as soon as sap- 
pear. One person lone courageoly - 
took the part of the gore _ 
was the owner of the Chateau, f 
nephew had just been ral of - 
division.—According to Monsieur Du- 


rather singular, but who. dare’ t 

him so? Indeed, so enthusiastic was his 

admiration, that it-was impossible to 
2B 
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offer the slightest check to it — the 
man being, as one might say, evidently 
destined to die in his original sin. 


anges unexam- 
the annals of the world. A 
irbon returned, after an interval of 
to resume that crown so 
worn by his ancestors. Peace, so 
repulsed from the bosom of Eu- 
rope, hastened to seat herself with him 
= age lal gat The ghee 
i a world uni er 
1 put ger to the fone 
princes, itations o ir . 
and the ee of nations. wily 
’ It,was with no slight pleasure, that 
I once more hailed the return of that 
period in which I had been accustom- 
ed to undertake my pilgrimage i , and 
ast Seng hag Ed ami 
m , even tho 
T should joice with his friends. 
_ On the of September, then, I 
set off for Belrive. 


_ 4s soon asMonsieur Duperrecaught . 


a gli of me, he hastened to me, 
and, with a countenance full of joy, 
seized me by the arm, and begged me 
to take a turn with him in the garden, 
pet wade my appearance in the 
; Surprised to find him so 
» when I feared to see him so sad, 
ie but bre that a 
received some 
Ww m the Sovereign of the Isle of 
i.e di ble for France. 
said I, esitatingly, “ your 
hasjustified your admiration. Na- 
oleon”—“ Don’t mention his name,” 
replied he, hastily ; “ he isa t, 
I peer abhorred.”—“ But I 
a I heard you admire”— 
** His audacity.”—“ You considered 
his successes” —‘‘ As so many crimes.” 
— His elevation”—“ As a. punish- 
ment from Heaven.”—“ Nay, but, my 
dear Duperre, I assure you, that in 
the September of last year, you paint- 
the affair of Spain”—“‘As a per- 
.’—“ The war of the North”— 
“ Asan extra ce.” —* The retreat 
from Moscow”—*“ As the first chas- 
tisement of the grand criminal. It is 
not that, au fond, I have not here and 
there ized some peculiar quali- 
ties in this man; he had a certain 
tact in discovering and recompensing 
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merit ; he granted the cross of honour 
to my son, who, however, could not 
endure him. Natural enough, he had 
imbibed the sentiments of his father ; 
and as to me, I have never had reason 
to thank him. He sent me the order 
of Re-union, I confess; but he was 
forced to that by the public yoice: 
and, besides, it was more for his own 
credit than mine. He conducted him- 
self shamefully towards my nephew— 
Would you believe it, that, by abdi- 
cating, he deprived him of haff of all 
that he had bestowed on him. I ne- 
ver could have spoken favourably of 
such a man to you, I may have been 
careful in my expressions, because, 
under him, the nets of the police ex- 
tended far and near, but, in reality, 
no one thought worse of him than I 
did.” —* a pity, that one can- 
not read au fond des ceurs !”—* Yes, 
doubtless—but enough of this at pre- 
sent. I am charmed to see you again 
—I want you to preach peace in my 
family—which is far from sharing my 
principles.” —“ How!” —“ True, your 
old friends are all here; but, will 
you believe it, my dear friend, they 
actually bg his reign” —‘‘ Impossi- 
ble.” The human heart is of 
such contradictions. M. de Segri has 
received a letter from his son, who is 
not put on half pay, and will be here 
immediately—he is quite in despair 
about it.”—“ In despair at seeing his 
son ! he who suffered such grief at his 
departure?” —‘‘ My cousin, who sigh- 
ed so for peace, is au desespoir that the 
war is over.”—‘‘ Youjest.” —“‘ Madam 
de Germancy regrets the days when 
she might have married her niece 
to an officer, who would probably have 
left her a widow before = was @ mo- 
ther—these people distract me.” As. 
he thus spoke, M. Duperre led, me 
towards the Chateau. At the moment 
of our entrance, M. de Segri still held 
his son’s letter in his hand—I felicita- 
ted him on his return.—‘‘ No, sir,” 
replied he,—‘‘ on the contrary, con- 
dole with me. I no longer know what 
to do with this youth— there is his pro- 
fessign gone.” ‘ But was it not against 
both your and his own inclination, that 
he was obliged to enter it?”—* Cer- 
tainly ; but when the thing was done, 
it was done, and I hoped that through 
my friends and his own merits, 
might have made his way as well as 
another: did not one of his brothers 
die Chef de Bataillon ?”—“ The very, 
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reason to rejoice that he has escaped 
a similar misfortune.”— Ay, say as 
you will, but shew me the man who 
1s sorry to see a general officer among 
his family.” 

“Very true,” exclaimed Madame 
de Germancy, hastily ; “ and there is 
my niece deprived of any such hap- 
piness. Formerly we might look to 
marry generals, colonels, counsellors of 
state, and, above all, auditors. I don’t 
say that happiness is always the 
wedding gift on these occasions, but 
the title, the rank, flatter us, and 
this is a gratification such as we wo- 
men do not disdain. 

* Besides, even though one did begin 
by marrying only a captain, there was 
no telling but that from widowhood to 
widowhood we might at last arrive at 
‘a general of division. These changes 
‘undoubtedly had their advantages ; 
‘at present, one must pass life with the 
first spouse —Ah !” said madam, with 
a sigh, “ the cateer of ambition is for 
ever closed to women.” 

It was in vain that in her system of 
elevation, her ladies could be promo- 
‘ted only at the expense of their hus- 
‘bands. She persisted not the less in 
considering the ne as very natural, 
and deploring the disagremens of a 
century, where a wife might die with- 
out ever having been a widow. Her 
niece did not seem to me to be of her 

inion. I thought I overheard her 
ae — ‘At least, I may tiow choose, 
which is always a great pleasure to a 
female.” ee P 

_ © Yet, whatsignify honours, in com- 
parison with fortune?” said M. Cle- 
ment, rising from his arm-chair. “Un- 
der the seventeen or eighteen govern- 
ments we have had here, I have made 
and unmade mine five or six times, with 
a facility I shall neveragain experience. 
Great misfortunes lead to great sacrifi- 
ces. The land-owners, the merchants, 
poe eon to us ~. lations 
which often swallow up their property, 
but bring us from m to twenty 
‘per cent. Alas! this is now over, the 
wet oth to all ; and, turn 
ever so little out of it, law stares you 

’ in the face. No, commerce is no long- 
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er the road to riches—there is nothing 
to be gained now.” 
o true, master,” said M. Du- 
Poag ede gardener, twisting his hat in 
is fi as he en to ask for 
orders—“ there is nothing to be gain- 
ed now in truth—and we poor folk 
are going to ruin as fast as we can.” 
“ To ruin!” exclaimed M. De Segri, 
with vivacity—*“ Just so, in 4 
my good master—this abolition of the 
conscription has knocked me up.”— 
“ What, Jacques! this that constitates 
the happiness of ten millions of fa- 
milies"—“ Mukes the misfortune of 
mine.” — Explain yourself.” —* You 
know, monsieur, that I had the good 
luck to sell my eldest boy for two 
thousanil crowns to the son of mon-— 
sieur the mayor ; and I may honestly 
say, it was going for nothing, for he 
was a proud fine youth. I gave the 
second to monsieur your nephew, for 
a dozen sacs of a thousand francs— 
cheap en —but then he Was a 
7 oad ell, just at the moment 
at the sac began to grow 4 
and that I had still three comely lads, 
well fed, and well taught, that I liad 
t up with all care in the 


world, away goes the consctiption—I 
page 


on a my trouble for m Rn. 
t great on my hands to pro- 
vide for. , that, under the Em- 
peror, would have brought me at least 
15,000 francs a-piece. Now this’is 
what I call a hard’ case, miy god. 
monsieur.” ~~ vineaell 
‘The observations of Jacques made 


on all t a more sudden and pro- 


having regretted a govern uw 
which demoralization had the 
point of a father's rearing his son# for 
The De i, enn 
we Linnie coment 
arms—a le Ge 
mised her niece that she should 
her own ‘husband ; whiich ‘choice’ - 
could discover, from certain’ glatices 
between the fair Eliza and'the ani- 
mo fa lieutenant, was ‘already 


‘ 
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A Ball at the Opera~ House. 


Ps goes anypbe 
round him a eat of ms, under 
ee pata og dag ry oir 
os a hh aoe ira 


witha rich 
assembled 


“ie of my oe 
it, I stole off at.the 
meme thet the author’s gratified va- 


senpig to wee ih pai 
aa Aa so sure of merited, and 


superfluous advice. me lam 
at. the corner of the Rue N ~ 
Petits-Cham: m_ the long pile 
whic the 
informed me that 


annoyed there ; and yet 
there. Like the rest, 

y tribute to custom ; and, 

y the desire of observing 

the various amusements 
in it, I crossed the thresh- 

of Arts—where they 

sung Aner On 


cane of ng wring 
assy sasha ae yr 


book, and from his ha- 
ving adr apped away before the 


coe, whe wy the. Ph mm ne ay ~ = en 


He was now og mo 
backwards and forwards, aaa: de 
his watch agen veer and at in- 
Fr wipeckan, 9 striking his foot against 

the ground, A one impatient of wait- 
ing. At the arrival of every carriage, 


he softly approached the door, glanced 
enxiousy at the people who descended 


*¢ Chacun le decrie—chacun y va.” 


from it, followed with his eyes each 
white domino-that appeared, and, af- 
ter two or three useless turns, sorrow- 
fully resumed his post. This little ma- 
nege had continued somewhere near a 
quarter of an hour, when I observed 
two masks enter ; one of which, after 
looking at me for an instant, took flight 
with terror of one fearing to be re- 
cognized ; while the other, placing a 
finger on ‘her lips, and leaning towards 
yt ear of the young man, drew him 
to the opposite side, while invi- 

ting tosilence and discretion. The 
little mask who had so rapidly flown 
of ermeanedt to me to be ch 

The figure, the gracefulness, a ight 
motion of the head which was f 
to her, AoW Magen me to manors that Une 
cognized the pretty whisperer of the 
evening—the 7 ful. wife of the el- 
derly tragic poet. There was but one 
thing to destroy this idea—that they 
had spoken of these 0 ra balls in the 
earlier part of the t, and that.Ma- 
dame de G—— had been loudest in her 
disapprobation of them. Indeed, to 
take her word for it, nothing less than 
an ation could induce any wo- 
man, of a certain rank, to visit such a 
scene; and she had given. u an. ac- 
quaintance for vaunting that she never 
missed one of them. 

After so decided a. declaration, so 
severe an opinion, it was impossible to 
imagine that Madame de G——— would 
dare the dangers of a Bai d’ a— 
pectioulesy 5 in the moment of triumph 

her husband's success. Occupied 
with this little adventure, I slowly 
mounted the stairs. The ball was but 
commencing. 

In, the anti-room, several masks, 
— _seated before the two fire- 

to each other, point~ 

res miyeteriously some personages, 
already yawning widely, promi- 

sed themselves a gay night. ‘The Sulle 
was almost a desert. ‘The orchestra, 
placed at the extremity of the stage, 
was occu peery ae of old musi- 
as Spanish gallants. 

This. nein struck me as the 
most diverting of the whole. By de- 
the masks thicken—the salle 

to fill. An insupportable bab- 

ble succeeds the wearying silence— 
men, smnater wee and unmasked 
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qpoth af the eonetraction of Babel, 
Karey Seis bas Me onmmnatings Tie 
to. commence an intrigue—that, to 


terminate.one. Here, a rich banker ye ts 


was sgxonebly tormented by two opera- 
dancers, who astonished him by their 
esprit—there, a musquetaire anxiously 
agen a mask ;/ who, as she 
w, seemed. better to be cap- 
tured, than earnest to. escape. Farther 
on, pk ba 2 provincial, newly arrived, 
confounded by the won- 

derful things thing related by adroldomino, 
whom, a little later, he discovers to 
be an: aunt who bad reared him. I 
my for a ‘moment to listen, to the 
animated conversation of two 
spouses, who had each 
other unwittingly enough, when a 
y figure, seizing me by the arm, 

ass my, name, gaily pro- 
posed to me, to. mennuyer en com- 
pagnie. The offer was at least hum- 
ble, and seemed to guarantee to me 


the con I it with grati- 
pes trary. I accepted 


ee. at her elegant foot—the en- 


of her person—the tone of her 
Bs San vivacity of her e i a woe 


were very fine, and of whi 
fod cars to gie a fall view, through 
Baek i oon incon cg 
colons > he 
me that I re have 
ae woe rae yee on this un- 


“ine few mim few + a that 
weir must. be much in the 
pocorn. name, 


~ eee a 
several instances of her skill, all truly 
muerte ie teats may, 5 anpentess, s 

to learn the names of some indi- 
om out to her, 
hour, had been 


viduals whom I 
be who, for the 
i the rooms in all 


through 
The of a strict incognito. 
That fat man, said she, who sports 
a livery, is a grand seigneur, who has 
served in his youth, snd w and who, from 
the habit of has at last con- 


trived to them.—He 
is the flower iowa sabdinn gentlemen— 


* 
197. 


Hiie Sesber arene selertss whe mat 
sone day 


ly 

have chateaus and titles in his famil 
I must, however, do our incognito 
justice to say, bod ne 9 
dirty work, which. brought 


never | 


no has 
rn He is rich, 
what service this 


the of: his 
a = 

nage, who, after a six years’ slum- 

in his senator's chair, awoke one 


others for a new, is one of those-who, 
like the cameleon, changes his: ~~ 
according to the ray he basks in, Ha 

ving Herseliy nene-<f Dineen Bats 
no worse than lf = 
son, who is in-such perpetual 
tion, and seems so contented 


il 


to schon go iend het 


is—quits 
one of mie friends, w 
. bandohas at once mistaken 
in consequence never 
weer ‘Gu be motests a 
Pe i ge ag ee  gpmee 
lighted with his night, more than 
ever in leve with a wife whom he will. 


Hie 
rer 


fi 


laugh at deceived husbands. 
This clumsy t, in close rai 
tion with that 
an old 
ventures ; 
it, instead. of flyi 
him, disguises 1 
comes here incognita 
declarations of her spouse—She has 
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ed.— What would he not give to have 
to get a divorce from one wife 
‘to put the other in her place >What 
a@ wonder-worker is a mask? Who 
that man ‘now that it 
is his own wife whom he finds so 
agreeable ? 
- ‘That Harlequin who flirts by is a 
ag Me = poe he | in- 
an is ‘4 1 
has ett hr Wendt a tation, 
in so much the more formidable, that 
it casts into astonishment those who 
knew him, and into admiration those 
do not,—not that his style is ori- 
, for all that he says has a bor- 


e sustains senti- 
ments that have not the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, and the va- 
riety successively remarked in his io 


litics, have finished b pemsootieg is 
friends even he this ian had all the 
Yequisites to ea greatman. Un- 
til the present, however, he has bound- 
ed himself tomerelymakea great noise.* 

As my guide ceased y seme a 
=— murmuring spread h the 
. 3 we inquired its meaning, and 
‘were informed that a mysTIFICATOR 
had sent off all the polichinellos of the 
‘ball, one after the other, by succes- 


Fen Hy ng to each that he ran 
Patent; of thas tanta 1 teat ef 
‘d’armes, at that saat on of 
2 ore Ww. ust commit- 
‘ted a considerable robbery. The po- 
lice make the bravest tremble—jus- 
tice frightens the most honest. Thus 
‘Messieurs les Polichinellos, not over 
‘anxious to have anything to do with 
grave authority, nor over anxious be- 
‘sides to stand revealed to public q 

altogether from the , to 
the pee om arnusement of the mysti- 
ficator, who, by this i ious strata- 
em, had got rid of a rival, who was 
amd close siege to la dame de ses 

8 


- air of dulness and desolation. 


[Aug. 

I will not weary you now, resumed 
my companion, by sketching the por- 
traits of that wife, of her husband's, 
or this husband of two wives ; nor of 
that original who thinks he disguises 


himself by turning out the green li- 


“ning of his blue coat; nor of this 


other, who takes a new name ev 
time he commits a new folly ; nor of 
that republican infidel, who is become 
a religious royalist ; nor of ‘a thousand 
other evil , of whom, if you 
have curiosity to hear, look in on me, 
and I shall put you in possession of 
more than you know at present. 

It is not to be expected that I should 
add the address which the domino 
gave me. 

It was near five when my conduct- 
ress parted from me; the greater num- 
ber of the masks had disappeared ; 
the salle had resumed its accustomed 
A few 
scattered masks, slumbering on the 
benches, seemed rather to have yield- 
ed to the — influence of the 
scene than of the hour ; the very mu- 
sicians played only half dances; the 
anti-room contained but about a do- 
zen of dominos, whose faces made one 
regret their masks. After having con- 
templated all these personages, and 
assured myself the Bal de l’Opera 
contained nothing more worthy of 
remark, I retired, promising not to 
forget the rendezvous my pretty mask 

id given to me. 

Just at the moment that I crossed 
the interior corridor, I saw by 
the pair I had so vainly sous t. As 
soon as they perceived me, they sepa- 
rated abruptly ; the young man re- 
turned into the salle—the doming fled, 
but as she could fly no farther than the 
door, to which her carriage had not 


-yet driven up, I had time enough be- 


it did to recognize the pretty Ma- 
dame G. the declared eidy ck Seite 
ed balls, who had frightened us three 
or four hours earlier, by expatiating 
on the various dangers a pr wo- 
man ran there—I trembled for her. 





* This seems intended for Ch——d. 
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NEW EAR TRUMPET. 








Mr Epiror, 

Havine taken in your very supe- 
rior Miscellany, from its earliest day to 
the present, I know you as the friend 
of man. Upon this d, I am con- 
fident that you grant the request 
I make, of inserting the short notice 
I now send in your very first Number, 
that those lihonrtag under deafness 
may reap, from the improvement which 
I have made upon the Ear Trumpet, 
the advantages ‘which Iso unexpected- 
ly enjoy. 

‘ Many years ago, in’consequence of a 
cough of most uncommon severity, an 
injury. was done. to some part of the 
internal structure of my left ear, which 
completely robbed me of heari 
through that organ. Immediately af- 
ter this accident, I was seized with a 
tinnitus aurium, which held out the 
dismal _p t of entire deafness. 
For this m » I had recourse to 
snuff, and its effects upon the dinnitus 
were soon perceptible. Still, however, 
the hearing upon the right ear remain- 
ed obtuse, and y contracted 
my social enjoyments. I applied in 
every quarter, including his Majesty’s 
Aurist, for the most improved ear- 
trumpet. From none of these instru- 
ments was the most trivial benefit de- 
a ee being much employed 

y thoughts being much employ 
upon the subject, it, occurred to me 
that every ear-trumpet which had been 
sent to me convey collected sound 
through a very small tube, the orifice 


8t In! 








Ini 

















of which mae inatsten te EAE LA8e 
now a prospect opened which afforded . 
hope. I immediately ordered an instru- 
ment to be constructed, of the finest 
block-tin, one end of which included 
the whole external ear, and the other, 
(circular also,) of diameter, col- 
lected the sound, which was conveyed 
by a straight tube, of some capacity, 
into the ear, Ps , : 
The result was most gratifying, in- 
con, Ser bee most sanguine ex- 
pectation, enabling me to carry on a 
conversation with a friend, with the- 
utmost ease Fir wn iy _ without 
exertion to the n addressing me. 
It is the ottaitiilareant of the prin- 
ciple of this improvement upon the- 
Ear-Trumpet to which I am soli- 
citous to give publicity, leaving to 
ounger men to make experiments, 
Ly the length and diameter of the 
tube, and of other parts of the instru- 
ment. ros 
The only attempt towards improye-, 
ment which 1 made, was the making 
a transverse section of the sn 
circle, so as to approach nearly to the. 
shape of the ear ; and, by a little ma- 
nagement, it answers my expectation. 
ith this I transmit a sketch of the 
instrument I use. 2 
I remain, Mr Epiror, 
_ with much esteem, . 
your very obedient servant, 
Tuos. Morison, M.D. 
Disblair Cottage, Aberdecen, 
16th July, 1823. 
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THE PARSON'S VISITOR, 


A Lyrical Ballad. 


Look back,—e’en there, their trammels 


The 
Yet 


have as thickly spun ; 
elude our prying sight, 
Save when they meet the sun. 
Strange work, ye tiny artisans, 
ls ital youn, le and down ! 
Thee nat’ralist scarce 
More of it than the clown. 


Silas acre 


» for insect food, 
Their in falconry. 


’ f wet 
Send su hve mews in rap ng 
A heard your sires among, 


For each to imp his wing. 
The summons has arrived ; for flight 
pin anna ccmgaallo ar 
saw a conclave yesternight 
_ Assembled in the ai 
Incessant twittering fill’d the sky, 
Just as the first star forth ; 
~ Before they quitthe North. _ 
. Twilight’ it’s grey vault was all astir 
Nafnevay se 
ile tasliece oonad ett. ; 


Their I envy not, 

Of living, wheresoe'c they roam, 

In summer sunshine,—-since ’tis bought 
At the expense of home ! 


. ( iti ts—. 
Pilgeano, hat wend from fas to feast— 
that haunts 3 


An caravan, 


by. would bcar no fruit, 
padre ag ee 


Long left the 


Plant-liké, once fix’d, I joy to spread 

The fibres of intense affection 

O’er one small circuit, where they feed 
On sight and recollection. 

To-morrow comes,—the swallow race 

Reck not,—they leave these scenes 


behind, 
While I hope here through life to pass, 
And here a grave to find. 


See, from these elms the bounds you trace 

Which girdle in my parsonage; 

Own, friend,—that in a pleasant place 
Hath fall’n my heritage ! 

Unhasp’d, there swings my rustic gate ; 

Enter, and see what, in his wane, 


The ripening sun hath done of late 
Within my small domain. 


My shrubs encroach upon my walks ; 


» My flower-beds are a wilderness 


Of seeded husks and rampant stalks— 
A tangled, self-will’d mass. 


The vine, that wraps my wall, and craves 

For entranee-at casement nook, 

Has lost the deep green of its leaves, 
And wears a tarnish’d look; - 


The clusters now more obvious are, 

Each venturing from its summer hold, 

Mark what a sunward tinge they bear— 
A flush of flamy geld. a 


Nor let me, thankless, fail to point 
That other vine, whose lowlier stems 
Are hang at every knot and joint 

. With amethystine gems. 


Live we not in a verdant bower ? 

That calm delight of Paradise, 

Which flow’d from tending fruit and flower, 
My garden-plot supplies. 

—Such were the topics which obtain'’d 

Place in our desultory talk, 

As, followed bya friend, 
T led the homeward walk.. 


Tt was by merest accident 

That I had won him for a guest, 

For, when I met him, he was bent 
On travel to the West. 


My saunter had conducted me 

Where the Mail passes every day,— 

I saw him in it, and my plea 
Persuaded him to stay. 

He still was dwelling lingeringly 

pang pb: | solitude 

( such to yearning hearts) while I 
Had left the brotherhood ; 


well conten 
To take this | 


: al benefice, 
And gain’d my s frank consent 
_ An humble bBéard to bless. 
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Studies severe, since we had met, 
by every feature, 
Furrowing a "d brow,—and yet 
‘No book-worm he by. nature. 


Pure thoughts, quick feelings, homage high 
For Nature’s every 
These had been his—and did not die 

In his monastic cell. 
' Such’ was the friend to oe. stock 
Of simple pleasures I produ 
Nor fear’d to feel the numbing shock 

Of sympathy refused. 


—Come, friend, examine all within, 

There’s comfort in my little nest, 

Nor wants there proof of genuine, 
Although uncostly taste. 

We lack no charm whieh musi¢ makes, 

That chest-like frame of al 

Beneath my Mary’s fingers wakes 
Responsive as she sings. 

The walls betray my pencil’s work ; 

Yet with it Mary’s needle may 

Boast rivalry; no tints canlurk 
Unsubject to her sway. 


See, by our hearth, her flowers endure 
The winter through on rug and cushion ; 
Yea, all the adapted furniture, 

Her choice or execution. 


And she,—this casket’s single gem,— 

Who brightens ’neath her husband’s glance, 

And, moon-like, radiates light on them, 
Who share his countenance. 


She (all unweeting,) will prevail, 

In making you this truth confess,— 

Tf woes the ‘state assail, 
The single knows not bliss ! 


Hail, wedded love!, thy constant flame, 
Like tog of lamps of yore entomb’d, 
Nor ¢ ying hand can tame, 

aly is it self-consumed ! 


Look-round, I call this room my own, 

For see, my books display themselves ; 

You'll find some old aa known 
Long since on College shel ves. 


Fm window gives to view, 
-tower of my village-church, 
Posting aboye thal ancient ov, 
hich guards its eross-crown’d porch. 

Full to the soutlr, the hallow’d field 
Opens its bosom, while behind, ; 
A knot of elms, with: el, 

Repels the northern wi 
There weekly am re 
By an attentive multitude, 
To whom, I trust that I-am* found 
: Anes oh gpm. 


The cos pe ae per 


groups + 
nelinbd oan 
Vor. XIV. 
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Tec alh qqenaiend nee tee 

pe pgs preacher’s face, 

lame a ae eo 
hich speaks of faith and grace ; 

While Gb yiennay ov ha s 

1eir their praises paid, ~ 

Denntenthadiane the while : 

The final blessing said. 


I know their every joy, and woe, 
And how theyre sway'd b by wae and fear, 
Summon’d or net, tis mine to go, 

The death-bed’s gloom to. cheer. 


Their children’s guardian I ; a train - 

On me await, their minds to store . 

With love to God, and gta. $e 
And other gospel lore. . > = 


Merely to fix the po a Kapa 
Is but pre ener station ; 
T joy to thin — highly prize, 

My private approbation. 
The doubtful swain oft comes tome, - 
With all: his hopes:and fears at strife, 
His theme—not niaiden’s cruelty, 

But of his means of life. 


Trust me, this pastoral employ, 


‘Though it hath toilsome, painful hours,_. 


Oft harvests crops of richest joy. 

’ And gathers wreaths of Aowers. 
——But hark ! a voice that shouts amain 
‘¢ Father !”” with childhiood’s 


- 


eagerness ; 
My boy (a three years’ imp) bursts in’ 


To claim the actustom’d kiss. 


This done—his courage soon is laid— — 
He turns—the stranger is , agaaee 
It drives him into am 

His father’s leg beside. 


“ Come forths ay, child !’’-He’ll not ri 
My spetonae 8 intren 
Yet peeping fea one pa yoo 


And one btight ey@ ate seen. 
Not far behind, the niother 
In quest of this her truant boy ; ; . 
Her husband.seen,—how succeeds. 
The blush-rose hue of joy ! 


a , you will, I know, rejoice, _ 

My chee ae eericetnbe. 

She welcomes him with hand and shores, 
egress Si 
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from his lethargy 
‘That ho not be represt 


lent timidity 
. Was smothering in his breast. 
’ For morbid fear had triumph’d long, 
And hope had sicken’d in the strife ; 
The-moody man had measured wrong, 
The requisites of life. 


Here now he saw, what bliss intense, 

From pure and mutual love was reap'd ; 

Saw too, how small a competénce ~~ 
Our temperate table heap’d. 

Nor luxury. nor gorgeousness, 

Was known within our homesvead-fence, 

But we had all which suited us,— 
Plenty and elegance. 

Like lot was at his option, yet 

He fancied it would not suffice, 

(From too fastidious estimate,) 
For household decencies. 

; He in gay 


Ang. 

Wrong had he done the maid, whom he 

Loved fondly—but with silent love ; 

He would not, from her rank, that she 
Should e’en one step remove. 


Wrong had he done her,—yea, the excess 
Of love his judgment had betray’d ; 
For him, since sacrifice 

She would have gladly made. 


Yet he the young attachment check’d, 
Each smile by unresolve was blighted— 
What could the maiden but suspect, 
Her passion unrequited ? 
It was not so—his inmost soul 
Denies it—yea, his heart’s deep core ; 
The world’s opinion held control 
O’er him— it holds no more. 


The altered notions, as I might, 

I nursed, till hope rose smiling over— 

He came, a lone desponding wight ; 
«He went, ‘a blithesome lover. 


dreams the future spann’d : 


The clouds weré gone that gloom’d his sun ; 
And long ere this, hand pledged in hand, 
The maid and he are one. 


R. 





THE LATE: WHIG ATTACKS ON THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 


Mr Norra, ' 

‘Tut cry which, of late years, the 
Whigs have found it convenient to 
raise concerning what their impudence 
styles “the abusiveness of the Tory 
press,” is now completely and satisfac- 
torily a by the public. Of 
that I shall, therefore, say nothing. 
But look for a moment to t ves. 
In each of the three great departments 
of arms, law, and literature, it is in- 
disputable that a Tory stands at the 
head. The Duke of Wellington, Sir 
WalterScott, and Lord Eldon, are each 
of them a first without a second. The 
whole Whig press labours, as 2 matter 
of course, to reduce these great men 
from this painful pre-eminence. If 
you believe the Edinburgh Review, 
the Liberal, Don Juan, and the rest 
of them, the Duke of Wellington is a 
mere nt— Waterloo was an acci- 
dent. © abuse of Sir Walter Scott 
is limited to the inferior ‘organs, for 
this one reason, and no other, that Mr 


Constable is his publisher ; but the 
whole pack join in full chorus against 
the ame Chancellor of England. 

It is not my intention to occupy the 
time of your readers with any needless 
eulogy of the last named illustrious 
character. He is so totally above the 
creatures that bark at him, that their 
frenzy is a fit subject for laughter, and 
for nothing but laughter. ‘There he 
sits—a man who began the world with 
no fortune but his education and his 
talents—with no connexions whatever 
—with no pretence to any sort of ex- 
ternal aids—there he sits, self-raised, 
and self-sustained, indisputably the 
first man in. the om of the land—full 
of years and of honours—a ndid 
example of the power of 0 a li- 
ving witness that there is at least one 
country in the world where merit can 
do everything. 

That. such a man should receive the 
compliment of eternal abuse from the 


paltry organs of the party to whieh 





* Observations on the Judges of the Court of Chancery, and the Practice and 
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complained of in that Court. London. John Murrey; Albetnarle-Street. 
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Ss lcnodanahon aes be 
i ight be ex- 
But that such a as Mr 
Brougham should condescend 
to join in the yell of such baseness, is 
i a thing to make every one 
has an for intellect blush. Mr 
Dandies , I see, occasionally sneer- 
ed oe some of those who write 
ical articles in Magazine, as 
Phe did = danas the intelleetual 
reputation he possesses. I cannot pay 
gentlemen the compliment of 
joining my voice to theirs, guoad hoc. 
Mr Br is a man of astonishing 
talents and acquirements ; he carries 
on his shoulders one of the most vi- 
gerous heads now in England, or in 
the world ; he has a massive strength 
of understanding ; he has patience un- 
wearied, and industry inexhaustible ; 
he is, if not an elegant speaker, a most 
powerful declaimer ; he is, in short, 
, the only Whig now in Parliament to 
whom anything like first-rate talent 
and capacity can be ascribed. This is 
my opinion of Mr Brougham’s intellec- 
tual station. I think proper to begin 
with saying so much, to prevent mis- 
takes ;—for my certainly is to 
abuse him very beartily in the sequel. 
Mr Brougham is all I have said ; 
but he is not all that he thinks him- 
self—far less all that his slavish and 
doltish admirers, within his own par- 
» give him out to be. Among other 
detsets, he certainly is no great law- 
er. No man of real eminence at the 
nglish Bar ever dreamt of saying 
that he was. = must, pot ee. ~ 
enough of a lawyer to understan 
something of the real legal merits of 
the first lawyer that has appeared in 
England for more than two centuries 
He must understand in some 
the extent, the wonderful ex- 
tent, of Lord Eldon’s genius as a law- 
yer—and he has never hesitated to 
avow his admiration of Lord Eldon’s 
inflexible honesty and candour as a 
judge. — therefore, that feel- 
ing aud knowledge of what the man 
réally is, which I cannot help think- 
ing’ it absolutely impossible such a 
person as Mr Brougham can want—I 
confess, it is to me a matter of very 
inful observation, that Mr Brougham 
of late a to lend his 
great talents to the support of an at- 
tack, which even their best —— 
cannot save from being every way vi 
aad contemptible. 


e-sore— 
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man certainly has done his best to 
Sergeant of the alty of Landon, sabe, 
t of the city says, 
that he, Mr Denman, cannot help as- 
cribing Mr Brougham’s want of a silk 


gown to the a Sig gy 


pathy of Lord C Eldon. Mr 


not given Mr Denman the office of 
Common Sergeant, Mr Denman would 
also have abused the Chancellor for 
allowing Mr Denman to wear so pal- 
try a stuff as bombazeen. This cry, 
oe is vanes wet wp e 

y every Whig paper in 
the country ; and in the midst of the 
on first, Mr Brougham, 
an 


Mr Williams, to abuse the Lord Chan- 
cellor,where the Lord Chancellor could 


not be present to defend himself—in 
the House of Commons ! 
Few persons who have been in the 


habit of attending a 
affairs of late . hesitate to 


admit that the ce of parliament- 


ary abuse, in regard to absent 
has been carried to a most i 
height. Well does the author of 
pamphlet say, 
“* Scarcely anything is entitled to less cre- 
sations, because the accuser is privileged, and 
can state with impunity whatever tale he 
thinks ft, without any examination into its 
truth, and he can Lizex whom he pleases with= 
out personal responsibility. It.is a lament- 
able fact, that. these statements are often cir- 
culated through the country, to the disgrace 


accused cannot be heard.”” . 

This is indeed the truth, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that if things 
go on in the present train for a few 
eee by yg ey ig 
one kind 


ill be forced down the 


4 
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The mean- 
dog in Eng- 
1 provided: 

eases, 
only; that he be a mars and we 
be not members of the House of Com- 
mons! What he says is printed in 
every paper through the island ; and 
if I = im - og he lies, I am sent 
to Newgate fur my pains, because 
—O ye Gods deasmmas the liar has 
the privilege of Parliament to wrap 
himself in. Depend on it, this will not 
do much longer. I know what I should 
do were the case my own. I should 
send to the member who had abused 
me a copy of a newspaper in which his 
abuse was printed, with a red line 
through the paragraph, so as to call 
his eye to the words. If he got up in 
his’ place that same night, and dis- 
claimed, retracted, or apologized, all 
should be well. If he ad nee I should 
write no letters, either to newspaper 
editors, or to him.—I should —— 


and I should be sent to Newgate. I 
know that very well; but I also know, 
that no English gentleman would ever 
be sent to in again for any such 
cause. I know that one such blow-up 
would put an end to the thing for ever. 


Iam heartily sorry that this course was 


not in certain recent instances, 
with which your Scotch readers, in 
agg must be sufficiently fami- 
iar, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the first man who — an 
A——, a B——, or a H——., for words 
of slander spoken in the House of 
Commons, and not instantly retract- 
ed: there, will be a great public bene- 
factor. He will have the merit, the 
and the immortal merit, of ef- 

the only radieal reform that 

the House of Commons stands in need 
of. His —— —— will deserve te be 
wreathed with myrtle as well as the 
sword of Aristogeiton ever did. That 
one act will be remembered for ever ; 
and the standing toast among all true 
lovers of liberty will be (down, at all 
events, to the commencement of the 
millenium), “‘ The cause, for the sake 
of which un tel was —— ——d in the 
ing dissertation upon a 


Lobby.” 

The 
subjeet which is = the ee 
alarming interest, attend 
with a corm ~< of a 
Brougham—but certainly is 
abominable proeeedings in regard to 
the Lord Chancellor—a person, who, 
as Mr Brougham is perhaps sufficient- 


[ Atigy 
ly aware, cannot ————— anybody, 
without, to a considerable extent, de~ 
parting from the customary etiquette 
of hisstation. How far Mr Brougham’s 
respect for the ane safety of Mr 
Brougham may have been gratified in 
many of Mr Brougham’s late selec~ 
tions of subjects for Mr Brougham’s 
abuse, I do not think myself called 
upon to institute any inquiry just at 
present. There can be no doubt that 
attacking judges and doctors of divi- 
nity is very pretty sport in one point 
of Leech let 5 A seh Dr Phil- 
potts has said the thing already, in his 
Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review ; and nobody will gain much 
credit by trying. to do: better that 
whieh Dr Philpotts has done well. 
Adieu, then, to all digressions, and 
come ‘we at once to the pamphlet be-~ 
fore us. I value it, sir, and I value it 
very highly—not certainly for its ar- 
rangement, which is confused, nor for 
its language, which is stiffish, but for 
its purpose, which is truly honourable ; 
for its tone, which is at once modestand- 
manly ; and, above all, for its facts, 
which are triumphant, as they regard 
the Chancellor, and damning, as they 
regard that clever, that very clever man 
of brass and bombazeen, the honoura- 
ble and learned Member for Winchel- 
sea. It is nothing new to me to see a 
pert barrister jumping at the first op- 
portunity he has of insulting a Judge 
out of court. One sees that every year 
in that venerable court, the General As~ 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland. When- 
ever any learned Lord of Session, who 
happens to be a member of Assembly, 
delivers his opinion upon any subject, 
you are sure to see some raw puggish 
ppy get up on the other side of the 
ouse, and endeavour to pay off the 
score of any rebukes or neglects his 
professional conduct and ap nee 
may have drawn down upon his head 
elsewhere, since last sitting of the Ve- 
nerable. I have. often witnessed om 
sort of thing, ‘(especially among the 
Whigs,) and iS often wished for, a 
uirt. But certainly, as I have hint- 
already, it is something quite un- 
expected, to hear of such a man as Mr 
Brougham entertaining the House of 
Commons with an attack upon such a 
judge as Lord Eldon ; and, what is best. 
of all, attacking him in such a state of 
profound ignorance as to ex him- 
self to such a thrashing as the author 
of this most laudable pamphlet has 
had the satisfaction of inflicting. 
As pamphlets never circulate in these 





times, the author should at once have 
made his paper a contribution to 
Magazine, or the Quarterly Review ; 
but since he has not done this, I mean 
to do the next best thing, by skimming 
off the cream of his pamphlet for the 
benefit of you.and your readers. In 
doing so, I shall probably occupy a 
good many of your columns, but I am 
sure you will never think that they 
can be devoted to a more useful pur- 
pose. The general reader, however, 
need not be alarmed ; I shall extract 
nothing but what is amusing, as well 
as instructive. 

The two great topics of abuse against 
the Court of Chancery, were the ezr- 
travagance of the costs, and “‘ the law’s 
delay.” In regard to the first of these, 
Mr rougham, who, by the way, is 
not, nor ever was, an equity lawyer, 
had said in the House of Commons, 
that no honest lawyer would ever ad- 
vise the instituting of an equity suit 
for the sake of a sum of L..50, or L100, 
or for any inconsiderable sum. Now, 
hear the answer ; it is logical and phi- 
losophical ; it. is like a lawyer, and 
like an honest man, 

“ Nothing can be more silly or unfair 
than to cast reflections on .a judge or 
his court, because, to gain aright of little 
value, greater expense must be incurred 
than the right is worth; such a case may 
occur in a mefe court of conscience of 
the description. Let it, however, 
never be forgotten, that these expenses 
commonly fall on the party against whom 
a decree is pronounced, and by whom the 
suit is rendered necessary. 

“ It is impossible to frame a law to pre- 
vent costs of suit exceeding the value of 
the subject i in litigation, where that va- 
lue is inconsiderable ; because rules of evi- 
dence cannot be relazed or abandoned to the 
destruction of the principles on which they are 

founded, so as to admit of i or im- 
perfect proof, in petty matters, lest by that 
means precedents might be made for deciding 
all claims on false, uncertain, or insufficient 
evidence. If this was done, we should have es- 
tablished one system of law for the poor, and 
another for the rich. . If the law allowed any 
pooof 
that a party might at little costs acquire a 
petty right, who could calculate in how many 
instances false judgments would be given, 
JSrom trusting to insufficient testimony ? The 
rights and wrongs of the poor would be always 
in a state of legal uncertainty, and no pro- 
ee cra man. could otees them with confi- 
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necessary facts to be dispensed with, - 


. 


205° 
“ It is incident to.all good laws that as 


much and as minute testimony should be 


required to sustain a small as a great de- 
mand, to prove a title to a cottage, as to 
prove a title toa nobleman’s mansion and. 
estates. Facts cannot by human ingenuity. 
be reduced or arranged according to the im-. 
portance ofthe things to which they relate, 
and suitors often cannot prove facts, which 
form links in the chain of evidence, with- 
out bringing together many ‘witnesses 
from different places, while the most im- 
portant facts are often proved by the pro- 
duction of a written document or by a 
single witness. Reforming | 
cannot reverse, or overcome this order of! 
things, without reducing the certainty of 
a court*Of -justice to Gores ae 0 
bling-house. 

“ The common law cnnte of justice, hick 
passed unnoticed in the late debates, are, in 
the trial of causes, more expensive than. the: 
Court of Chancery, which was so unjustly 
and so severely attacked, because, on the. 
trial of common law cases, at the sittings 
or the assizes, several hundred witnesses, 
are kept in attendance from day to day,. 
and for many days together; while im, 
Chancery suits the precise period at which . 
each witness may make his deposition, ; * 
can generally be ascertained and regula. 
ted to suit. the conyenience of the parties, 
and to prevent the necessity of witness-_ 


es bats vir, Kn the examiners or com- 
day to day, and for many _ 
days, a is the chan oni the tal of sults ak 


common law. Tlie names of somé suits” 
in Chancery have been given, and ‘their 
attendant costs set forth ; and in the Ap- 
pendix, No. I, will be found, indiscrimi- 
nately selected, two or three suits which 
were tried at common law, for small de- 
mands, with the amount of their verdicts, 
and the differences between the taxed and 
the real costs; and these proofs will 
evince, that whatever:can be said on the 
subject of costs in our courts of equity, 
applies with equal force to our common 
law courts. But it was deemed improper, 
by the chief declaimers in the late debates, to 
centrast their own courts, with whose prac 
tice, it.is to be presumed, they were best ac- 
quainted, with the practice of the Court of - 
Chancery.” 

The reader is aware that Brougham, 
Denman, and Williams, are all prac. 
titioners in the Common Law Courts, 
not in the Courts which they were at=_ 
tacking as expensive. this, 
it is pleasant enough to cast a 
over the article in the appendix, to 
es the preceding extract, palate. It, 
is i 


Ba 
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" Baktig, 


APPENDIX, No. I. 
_., have subjoined a list of common law causes in the Court of King’s Bench, taken in- 


discriminately, some of anu ie een opening 
vend on documentary evidence, the plainti 

of costs ; but his loss fluctuates in all cases according to the number of witnesses 

to maintain his cause. From this statement it will appear, that the total amount 


on oral testimony ; and in such cases 
loses but an inconsiderable sum en 


‘of the loss upon costs sustained by the plaintiffs, was £160 : 19: 7d., and the total amount 
‘Of all the debts was £112: 19: 114d. leaving the plaintills oars? pocket £47 : 19 : 8d., 


over and abo 


ve what they had to pay for the difference of costs as between attorney and 


‘client, the bills made out for taxation being made out as between party and party. 


—— 





Difference 
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Bill as ithe Bill asi 
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Debt 
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“ In abusing the Chancellor, these 

Whig Barristers were so far “ left to 

ves,” as the Presbyterian phrase 

as to draw comparisons between him 
and the Vice-Chancellor. i 

delicate ground for the author of ow 

pamphlet ; but he has trodden it very 


i. Te ae wish to prosecute this in- 
quiry without introducing anything that 
ean be deemed acrimonious or . unkind ; 
and notwithstanding | entertain the high- 
. estopinion of the present Vice-Chancel- 
lor as.a judge, distinguished by consider- 
able i attainments, and great 
acateness of mind, it becomes necessary, 
jn this part of my observations, to state, 


that the Lord Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor appear to be sometimes actuated 
by different views, and a different sense 
of duty in the decision of causes; and 
those who have praised the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for his dispatch of business, are per- 
haps not aware of the nature of these dif- 
ferences. 

“Tc seems to be the practice of the 
Vice-Chancellor to send to courts of law 
questions of importance, depending on 
nice distinctions of law or fact; and fre- 
quently where he findsa contradiction in 
the evidence, or an unsettled and difficult 
point of law, he sends the question to be 
decided by a Master, a court of law, or a 
jury.* He seldom bestows much time in 





i 


vits as to the deteriora 


& reference to the Master.’— 
before me, I should have 


oe of the land. It is at to say, they are suf- 
Maddock’ s ’ » 005. + 
ined the opinion of a court of 


now, as I entirely concur with Lord Eldon’s judgment in the 


been the 


course of for this Court to take 


when there is so much of doubt that the Court feels such assistance to be ne- 





party 


. But it has never been the 


to put the parties to 


evidence read, the case fully argued, un- 


such must neeessarily be the result, if the matter were 
, that the Court 


to hear the affidavits read, 
s Rep. pp. 219, 550, 551.” 


and 
toa jury.’—. 
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investigating or reconciling contradictory 

, in order to come to a decision 
upon it ; but he perhaps acts on the con- 
viction, that such labour does not any 
part of his duty; and thinking it will be 
done best in a court of law,'he at once di- 
rects an inquiry, & case to be sent to the 
Judges, ‘or an issue to be sent to a jury. 
The first stage of the cause is thus quick- 
ly dispatched, but the labour necessary to 
the dispatch is neither tedious nor of long 
duration. 

* The Lord Chaneellor acts on the be- 
lief, that what he may be enabled to de- 
cide by patient hearing or reading, and 
calm and deliberate consideration, he is 
bound to decide, in the honest discharge 
Of the duty attached to his high office, 
without referenee to any other jurisdic- 
tion. He considers that he is not justi- 
fied in exposing parties to the enormous 
additional expense of a trial or hearing in 
another Court, unless where the ends of 
justice cannot be attained by any other 
Means ; and, influenced by this opinion, 
he does not often refer to courts of law 
or to juries.””* He never does so if he 
¢an bring his powerful mind to a right 
decision, by laborious consideration of the 
evidence before him, whether that evi- 
dence comes before him on motion, on 
petition, or on a hearing. Those hours 
of retirement, which other men devote to 
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off evidence or counsel too short. No man 
can accuse him of MERTING THE CAUSE 
HALF WAY, OR GIVING OCCASION TO THE 
PARTY TO SA¥ HIS COUNSEL OR PROOFS 
WERE NOT HEARD,’ + 

“ It is one thing to arrive at the trath 
by the comparison of contradictory evi- 
dence ; and another, to send its contra- 
dictions to be reconciled before another 
tribunal. To decide on it may oceupy a 
judge many hours, while, to refer it for 
decision to another court, would not oc- 
cupy him many seconds ; and frequently 
it consumes more time to weigh and cons 
sider the evidence, and to deduce aceu, 
‘Fately the facts in one single cause, than 
is consumed by directi ing issues, inquiries, 
and special cases, on the hearing of one 
hundred, 

“ The Vice-Chancellor has credit for 


pleasing and interesting pursuits, he de- 


votes to the wearisome consideration of 
common-place and contradictory facts— 
facts which perplex and weary the mind, 
without ever affording to it any pleasure 
or information worthy remembrance. He 
never suffers himself to be hurried into 
error ; and this care, unjustly called de- 
lay, is a blessing to the suitors and the 
country. He is a Judge who appears to 
have read Lord Bacon’s hints on judica- 
ture with approbation and profit; for it 
cannot be denied that he has acquired 
that essential part of justice—‘ paTrENcE 
AND GRAVITY OF HEARING. He considers 
it no grace to a judge first to find that which 
he might have heard in due time from the 
bar, or to shew quickness of conceit in cutting 


and a secand inquiry or issue becomes 
necessary. 
Weearerynsel: wiemstontintt so 


he 





I have no 


ee 
rine of is 


sz 


its not bound to 


se te yy expt ht 


Scag iia ret, ele aan 


Tectia of fact, to A 


by my experience, and administration of 


ought to have v> ce. foysor se eridenee sae 
ai ee ———— 
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“ I am engaged in the harmless drud- 
gery of collecting facts to e out the 
case I have in hand, and I do not pre- 
sume to decide which course is best ; but 
I trust I may, without offence, contrast, 
and attempt to ascertain the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of these dif- 
ferent modes of conducting Chancery 
causes, Most men will be disposed to 
believe; that a Judge of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s experience and attainments can, 
by patient hearing and reading, value evi- 
dence as correctly, and penetrate into all 
its beatings and tendencies with as much 
acuteness, as any Judge or Jury to whom 
it could be referred ; and the known cau- 
tion and care which guide him in his de- 
cisions, is a satisfactory pledge that he 
will .not come to any conclusion on in- 
sufficient premises, or decide on testi- 
mony, if the contradictory parts of it can- 
not be explained or reconciled. If some 
particular part is in doubt which an affi- 
davit can explain, I have observed that 

Lord Chancellor requires one to be 

, and it tends to remove all 

doubts in his mind, and enables him to 

properly, at a saving of expense to 

the parties of many hundred pounds. For 

such benefits can any suitors regret a 
little delay ?* 

To do these things requires time, and 
perhaps the Lord Chancellor may not, in 

and difficult cases, give his 

for several months; but are 

injured by this delay, more 

xy are by having their cause sus- 

‘for six or ten months, that the 

or points of law on which it depends, 

ay be referred, at a great cost, to a jury, 
or a court of law ? How stands this great 
and important question? Let those who 
abuse the Lord Chancellor answer. It 


[Aug 
ther the judgment was confirmed or over-. 
ruled. I have not the means of ascer- 
taining, nor indeed do the proceedings of 
the court enable me to ascertain, in how 
many cases appeals are made to the Lord 
Chancellor, from the decisions of the Vice-, 
Chancellor upon motions; but they are 
commonly made and decided in a day or 
two.after they have been first heard in the 
inferior court ; and sometimes it happens 
that the questions which do not occupy 
the mind of the Vice-Chancellor for five, 
minutes, are such as. necessarily occupy 
the Lord Chancellor for a long time. The 
suitors are so desirous of having import- 
ant-matters heard by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, that the very weighty and time-con- 
suming motions and causes come before 
him. for decision ; and some of these cases. 
occupy his lordship during the sitting of 
a@ week; such. were Waters v. Taylor; 
Agar and The Regent’s Canal Company ; 
Lioyd v. St Paul; Sandford v. Gibbon. 
On these motions, sometimes the right 
to several hundred thousand pounds is 
determined ; and can any rational man 
suppose that the parties, or the ends of, 
justice, require precipitate decision? In, 
one of these cases, a solicitor lately pro-, 
ceeded with so much dispatch, that in-a 
few months his labours produced a bill 
of upwards of L.1300; and in the course 
of these proceedings he had prematurely 
apportioned the funds in court, consist- 
ing of many thousand pounds, chiefly be- 
longing to infants whose interests he had, 
to protect; and.as soon as the Master’s 
report was obtained, he petitioned for the 
application of this fund, and obtained an 
order to dispose of it, by placing several 
thousand pounds to the account of parties 
indebted to the estate ; and of the sums or- 
dered to be paid or carried over, scarcely, 
any.were ordered to be paid or carried 
over correctly to the proper party, though 
the costs incident to this useless and mis- 
chievous proceeding alone amounted (I 
speak from conjecture) to upwards of 
seven hundred pounds, This order, after 
it had been made and passed, was acci- 
dentally discovered to be erroneous ; and 
the judge who made it, was informed of 
the fact by letter from a solicitor of the 
court, and the officers were instantly for- 
bidden to act on the order ; its propriety 
was, at the next sitting of the court, dis- 
cussed ; and-it was quashed, after em- 





Sites the weninning to the end to 
My the evidice kad bean teetiv ; for it would 
evidence, 
conscience 


opportunity for admitting when, 
in consequence, your wou) not 
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ante oe re 
lights, from the to the ri- 
sing of the voutt, to the delay of other 
its!’ These afterwards oc- 
ipiéd, ‘on @ motion, several days 
wre the Lord Chancellor. I quote 
these facts as an example and consequence 
of premature dispatch in a solicitor, lea- 
ving my reader to infer what may be the 
consequence of premature dispatch in a 
j whose error in judgment may not 
only ruin the suitors before him, but, by 
standing as a precedent for other judges, 
may ruin other suitors for ages to come. 

“ Temay, in these days of knowledge, 
be objected, that this isan instance of the 
. defects in the system of Chancery prac- 
tice ; and this objection would be just as 
well founded, as one made to the princi- 
ples of our law of evidence would be, be- 
cause an ignorant solicitor, having to 
prove in London half a dozen baptismal 
registers from Westmoreland, put his 
client to the unnecessary cost of bringing 
to London, for that purpose, half a dozen 
Westmoreland parish-clerks, instead of 
obtaining the admission of such indispu- 
table facts, or proving them from extracts 
made by a single witness. 

“Mr Denman, it seems, discovered 
that, in the course of more than a twenty 
years" judicial life, the Lord Chancellor 
had given wrong judgments, as he sup- 
posed, in two cases ; ‘it is, however, not 
worth while to discuss this subject in or- 
der to expose the folly and the faliacy of 


his ‘arguments ; for I do not believe any - 


lawyer can condemn the Lord High Chan- 


cellor of Engl 

always concur in ‘his , 

City Common Sergeant ; and it would bé 
a most lamentable thing if this could’tei 
sonably be done; for no sensible ’man, 
who forms his 
and attainments of these geritlemen from 
what has proceeded out of their own 
mouths, and been submitted to the pubs 
lic in print, ean suppose that, in point of 
judgment, they possess many sentiments 
common to each other.* It is the general 
opinion of the profession, that the jadg- 
ments of the present Lord Chancellor 
will, above all others, in aftertimes be 
looked for by his successors to guide their 
judicial decisions, and those judgments 
will stand for ages unshaken and undis- 
turbed by the attacks of puny politicians. 
They are delivered with so much consi- 
deration and caution, that they will re- 
ceive that spontaneous reverence, which 
Justinian directed to be paid to his Digest 
of the Civil Law. 

“ His judgments are, indeed, a com- 
mentary on our laws; and when he de- 
cides an important case which involves 
in it legal principles, he examines all the 
authorities, both in his own days and in 
the old ‘times before him; and these 
judgments are useful to the student, not 
only as decisions, but as commentaries 
on the law itself. When I turn my eyes 
to the thirty-five bulky and closely-print- 
ed volumes of Reports in which these — 
judgments are recorded, and reflect, that 
not one of his decisions out of one hun- 
dred is reported, I am astonished by the 





Se Oo aaa i 
hint or-two with 


was at least impartial, because now he held, by the vote of a great 


London, those advantages which he would rather hold 


the public than 


no man could look at the manner Sn i aad eaieaeee 
and Lincoln, (Mr Brougham and Mr J. laine oy oy their 
which they uniformly displayed, without being with s that 


y ed, 

ranks of their profession. The pean een d of this rank 
uced not Only great inconvenience upon the 

rofession; and he should 


interests of the 


with- 
circuit, but was a material 
suffir no 


it; fo pponpe flesite 
subject was mentioned, without expressing his opinion upon the injustice which prompt- 


autem consummationem, que a vobis Deo adnuente comporietur, Digestorum vel Pan< 
habere-sancimus :.nuilis jurisperitis in posterum audentibus commentarios illi sth 
i i ium confund fen it 


ex interpret 
to. the Lora Chancellor’s ju 
orwood, in 10 Vesey, R- p. 209, (a 
of the luminous view which 


ere; quemadmodum in 
conturbatum 


undo.—Praefatio Digestorum, §12 . 
ent in the case of sre. Herwood, reported 
again reported in 14 , 28,) for one 
he takes in delivering hi Judgment 
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éxtent of his labours ; and I cannot turn 
to the parliamentary debates on which I 
am commenting, without feelings of sur- 


prize. 

..[-wish the author had adopted some 
distinct ment in this able 
pene. So far as I can follow him, 

answers the cavils about delay in 
suits by saying, 

» 1st, That, of the causes which appear 
on the books of that Court, a very great 
proportion are, in fact, no causes at 
all—that the parties have died, or that 
the solicitors, from some technical rea- 
sons, advised them not to have the case 
erased from the list—or that the affair 
has been simply neglected—but that, 
in short, the Chancellor cannot decide 
on nonentities. 

2dly, That of the real causes which 
ow on the rolls of the Court of 

cery, not above one-fifth are in 
eral ready to be heard. The evi- 
nce has not been taken—the preli- 
minary steps (over which the Court 
has no control) have not been gone 
through. The fault is with the soli- 
citors, the barristers, or the clients, 
‘but cannot be with the Court. 
..3dly, Whatever delay takes place in 
rm subsequent stages, over which the 
ourt has control, are—considering 
the quantity of causes the Chancellor 
has to decid e—astonishingly, and, in- 
deed, increaibly small. 

The first and the third of these have 
been pretty well illustrated already. 
The following passage will throw very 
considerable light on the second—and 
on the third also :— 

“ Solicitors frequently leave cases with 
Counsel for opinions, which they cannot 
get answered for six, or even twelve 
months, after they are left; and in the 
Court of Chancery, gentlemen in great 
practice detain papers which require great 
labour or great consideration for a similar 
length of time. It would be invidious, or 
I could name several instances in sup. 
port of the truth of this observation. 
Common cases and common drafts may 
be obtained from King’s counsel or equi- 
ty draftsmen with dispatch, but those pa- 
pers which require many hours’ attention 
remain for months untouched, because to 
begin them and not to finish would be de- 
struction to the time of a gentleman much 
employed in court, and it is seldom that 
such counsel can devote a day or two ex- 
clusively to one subject. This is an in- 
convenience severely felt by suitors and 
solicitors ; but they are too wise, though 
they greatly lament it, to take their pa- 
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pers into the chambers of inexperienced 
men forthe sake of dispatch; and they 
submit to this delay, to reap the advan- 
tage of the superior knowledge to be de- 
rived from the experience of men of great 
professional attainments, rather than trust 
men whose chief recommendation might 
be the dispatch with which they transact 
their business. This fact, which frequent- 
ly occurs, proves how willingly a suitor 
submits to delay, when it is likely to pro- 
duce accurate and judicious proceedings ; 
and, indeed, this delay, to which he volun- 
tarily submits on account of his counsel’s 
various employments, is not at an end 
when he has got his papers from him, but 
he must, in country causes, submit to 
great delay in arranging with his com- 
missioners, who perhaps cannot attend 
for several months after they are applied 
to. Whenever men submit to such delay 
by choice, rather than incur the risk of 
imperfect or injudicious proceedings, can 
it be expected that they would wish for 
hasty judgments at the risk of their ac- 
curacy ; or can we justly censure a judge, 
because, in very difficult cases, he fears 
to do wrong, and takes time to consider 
till he can devote as many hours as may 
be necessary to a full and fair examination 
of the facts before him, and to read and 
reconcile the various authorities that ap- 
ply to or illustrate them ? 

“It is matter of regret toa Judge, that 
decisions cannot be promptly made ; but 
it would be sinful to make them without 
due examination, and without conviction 
that, when made, they are made consist- 
ent with the law that the Judge who 
makes them is sworn to administer. The 
Lord Chancellor of England cannot exer- 
cise too much care and caution in making 
his decisions; and it is better that now 
and then an individual should sustain 
great inconvenience, than that an unjust 
precedent should become established. . It 
is not the Reports alone to which law- 
yers refer for authorities, but to the or- 
ders and decrees of the Court, which, 
from having connected with them all the 
facts of the case, are authorities at, all 
times to be found in, and cited from the 
Register’s books, and they are entitled to 
the highest respect. No equity Judge 
can foresee the mischief that may arise 
from a bad judgment, to his own reputa- 
tion, or to the future suitors of his Court. 
It is better never to decide, than to de- 
cide rashly.”’ . 

The more minute changes made or 
insinuated by these prating barristers, 
against the chief living ornament of 
their profession, are all disposed of ‘by 
this writer in a most clear and satis- 
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1 le. One of them was, that 
ima ¢ case, (Ware v. Harewood) 
the Chancellor had sent for one of the 
solicitors in the cause to his private 
room,—And what then ? 

The solicitor, on such occasions, at- 
tends only to answer questions, and pro- 
duce papers, and he cannot, by such an 
attendance, in the slightest degree affect 
the judgment of the Lord Chancellor, 
which is founded, not on the arguments 
adduced to him, but on the facts and law 
relating to the cause. Can any man sup- 
pose the Chancellor’s mind is so imbecile 
or so corrupt, as to be influenced, in the 
sliglitest degree, by any verbal communi- 
cation, either from counsel or solicitors, 
when the papers in the cause, and the 
évidence, are before him—to produce 
which, the solicitor is sometimes ordered 
to attend? If, instead of taking this 
course, for which the suitors cannot be 
charged anything, (the attendance bein 
paid for by the fee on settling minutes, 
the Lord Chancellor desired the parties 
to attend in open court, the etiquette of the 
profession would require that the counsel, 
whe could not give him the necessary infor- 
mation, should receive fees, and the suitors 
would be put to many pounds expense. 

« These interviews are had for no other 
purpose, than to obtain, with little trou- 
ble, information as to the former proceed- 
ings, which the solicitor, being better ac- 
quainted with than any other officer, can 
more readily refer to and produce ; and 
solicitors attend instead of other officers, 
because, by their assistance, the Lord 
Chancellor can readily satisfy his own 
mind about particular proceedings or pet- 
ty facts, and thereby, without costs to the 
parties, be enabled himself to pronounce 
a proper decree, with a great saving of la- 
bour and time.” 

But the great story of all was, the 
case of Ware and Harewood. Mr Den- 
man or Mr Williams (for the Morning 
Chronicle and Times are at variance 
as to this mighty question,) had said 
in the’ House of Commons what 
amounted, most unintentionally I can- 
not doubt, to the repetition of a gross 

falsehood (it might not have been a de- 
‘pe , but certainly it was a gross one) 
by one of the solicitors. This came 

ina letter to the Chancellor, viz. that 
the person on whose benefit the suit was 


= ago, ere j ent was pro- 


nounced, “ vf a broken , occasion 
ed by the distressed condition of his 


affairs ;” and, in , by the de- 
lay of the C ‘ ae wee nt. Now 
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instituted, had died two years. 


2ii 
hear the facts. - Nothing can be more 
admirable than the conduct of the gen- 
tleman who writes the pamphlet on 
this-occasion. 

“ This assertion appeared to my mind 
so improbable, that,’ being a man unen- 
cumbered by any profession or employ- 
ment, I determined to search into its 
truth; and I applied to a professional 


. friend, who is generally and deservedly 


esteemed in the parish where the infant 
died, to make similar inquiries. ‘The re- 
sult of our inquiries was the same; and 
we learnt from the infant’s friends, anp 
THE MEDICAL GENTLEMAN WHO ATTEND- 
ED HIM ON HIS DEATH-BED, that there 
was not any reason to suppose his death — 
was occasioned: by a Chancery suit, or 
anything connected with one ; and I shall 
prove he had not any cause to grieve 
about it. Before his death he used often 
to lament that there could be no salva- 
tion, no grace, for such a sinner as him- 
self; but he did not make any unkind al- 
lusion to the Court of Chancery, or to the 
noble Lord, or other Judges who preside 
there. I am in possession, through the 
information of those who knew him, of 
the particulars of the offence that grieved 
him, and greatly depressed his spirits, 
which he refused to disclose to his doc- 
tor ; but delicacy forbids my entering in- 
to the detail. This sentimental suitor,’ 
represented to have died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by a Chancery suit, was 
a labouring gardener, and he lived witha 
person at Peckham. He was buried at 
Linfield, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, in July 1816; and during his infaney 
there had been spent for his maintenance 
and education L.466, which was paid to 
his uncle Charles, he having been allow- © 
ed that sum by the report of a Master in 
Chancery, dated the Ist day of July, 1822. 
The infant, in his will, disposes of what, 
“ if anything,” should come to him from 
the Chancery suit relating to his father’s 
affairs ; and the sum of L. 10,000, inge- 
niously made use of in the letter, seems 
to have been, as regarded this infant suit- 
or, (exclusive of what was due to his un- 
cle for maintenance, ) about L.134. From - 
searching at Doctors’ Commons, I find 
that his uncle Charles, who was adminis. 
trator to his father, administered to this 
infant’s estate, sworn not to exceed L.600; 

and out of this L.600, L.466 was due to 
this uncle, which had been upon’ 
the infant during his minority, he never 
having received, or been in a situation to 
receive, anything out of Court in his life- 
time ; and therefore L.134 was all the: 
infant’s interest in the suit, unless we can 
suppose his uncle Charles to have swoth 
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to.a false amount, on taking out letters 
of administration, I find, on searching at 
the proper office, that this infant was 
never arrested, and I cannot:-learn that 
he -was ever, known to be in pecuniary 


mining 
_.“ And now I will ask my reader, what, 
is,his opinion of the credit due to parlia- 
rentary motions, and the members’ attention 
to the facts on which they are founded, even 
when those members are men who wear 
the robes of English advocates? I dare 
not tell him mine—but I dare ask if it 
be n , after an exposure like this, 
to be at the trouble of examining the truth 
and tendency of the other statements, as 
to this cause, in these notable debates, 
some of which I know to be false, and all 
of which, it seems, proceeded from the. same 
office?* The above statement trium- 
phantly answers this sweeping and gene- 
ral interrogatory. 
.. Christian charity teaches me to be- 
lieve that this, scandalous. letter might be 
written in ignorance; and to write’ so 
heart-rending a-letter to the first Judge 
in. the realm, without due inquiry into the 
truth of that melancholy event which its 
centents insinuate and allude to, was cul- 
pable in no ordinary degree; but.I hope 
there is not any man suffered to exercise 
the profession of a gentleman, who, if 
conusant of the truth of the case, could 
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condescend to be:the author ef such a 

, or.who, if he-had done so, could 
r is statement without a blush; ‘ for 
he. blushes, not. at his crime, but.adds 
shamelessness to his shame, hath no in- 


strument left to restore him to the hopes 
of virtue.” ” 


Here I stop—the Whig who reads 
these things and yet blushes not for. 
his Brougham, but adds shamelessness 
to his shame. I cextoinly, know of no 
instrument by which such a man can 
be restored to the hopes of virtue. 

Your obedient servant, 


. Edinburgh, Aug.'20, 1823. 


P. S.—Mr Denman is represented 
the Times as having said in the 
ouse, that “ he was much more 
proud of his own silk gown, than he 
would have been of any silk gown the 
Chancellor could have bestowed on 
him.” - If a lawyer has any reason to 
be proud of a silk gown at all, it must 
be on the score of its being the mark 
of his real eminence in the law—and 
if Mr D. seriously thinks the Common 
Councilmen of London better judges, 
in regard to such a matter, than Lord 
Eldon, he assuredly has good reason 
to be a happy man. I wish him much 
joy of this new illustration of “‘ Laus 
est a laudatis laudari.” ey 





* In, what is stated to be Mr J. Wibaw'n spose 


n the ‘Times of the 5th of June, I-find these words: 


** All the cases he should bring forward, and all the documents he had, were furnished by one single 
offiee ;” and the learned member seems to have been peculiarly happy in the selection of his office. 





LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO’ EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS, ’ 
No. VIII. 
: TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
On the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, and Things in General: 


_ My Dear Nonrn, I wish you would 
excuse me. In good faith, though I 
earnestly desire to do all I can for your. 

ine, yet you are hunting meover. 

when you ask me to be the re-; 
gular periodical; reviewer of the, re-. 
views—the, mallet of the malletersi: 
There is something rather saucyish 
eyen in the reviews themselves pre~ 
tending to get through, with the as-, 
sistance 


Hto 


subjects discussed by all the intellects: 


of England, in any given time. There 
is.a kind of assumption of universal’ 
knowledge, which is laughable enough 
in any dilletanti Ay But 
you wish me to take up a more atdu»- 
ous task—I must whip the cream off 
the whipt cream. I myself, I, not even 
sheltered by the defensive armour of 
“We,” must, at your'request, set my- 
self up as.a sort of Encyclopedia, a 
walking, stalking dictionary, de omni 
scibili. - Six feet four as I am, this is 
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rather too much for my inches. How« 


ee cory hela rt 


ed 


d wish to decline giving my opi- 
. nions on the last Number of MrJef- 
frey’s Review, this is a fine day, and I 
my Joe Manton in prime order. 
Credit me, though I like the sport cri- 
tical well enough, I prefer bagging sa 


"1 
or parrots, as‘our fat friend, or tom-tits, 
like Jeffrey the Great. But vogue ta 
J— I have taken pen in 

se and shall fall foul of Blue and 
Anda foul book it is—somewlhere 
about tlie basest effusion in some of its: 
articles which has for a long time come 
from the faction. Good heavens ! with 
what a different set of minds I am now 
grappling from those which engaged 
my attention last month! I pin not 
my faith on the Quarterly Reviewers ; 
I acknowledge their affectations, and 
I'scruple not to expose their booksell« 
ing humbug, or their occasional pueri- 
lities. “But making every deduction 
for these qualities that the most fas- 
tidious can think reasonable, what a 
solid fund of honourable, true, hearty 
British feeling, remains behind! I pass 
their learning, their taste, their great 
information—I speak only of their af- 
fection for the honour and glory of 
England, for her happiness at home, 
and her character abroad. My heart 
swells with delight when I hear their 
praises and their defences of the glo- 
rious institutions which have enabled 
us to lay claim toGoldsmith’s compli- 
ment, which have given colour to his 
boast, of our being lords of the human 
rate. But in the Northern Review 
what do I see? ‘Talent occasionally, I 
admit, though, of late, very rarely dis~ 
played, and never of a high or manly 
order ; but a spirit’ mean, malignant, 
and fiendish—sneets at all that is sa- 
cred; scoffs at all that is upright, ruf- 
fian howlings against all that is estab- 
lished. A’hungry discontent lours over 
every page—the chime of pinch-gutted 
poverty rings in your ears in every sen- 
tence. Nothing is right, because the 
scribes and patrons’ of the declining 
pamphlet have not the management of 
concerns. The plain truth is, that the 
country. has fought the good fight, 
the grid, and exttuguatiod the hopes 

groun , 
of anarchy and murder—and this con- 
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ce, gladdens our. eyes on ev 

a This, ytey wes i the Doaetl 
of ti igs.°'T esied misery 
—so far di Shey td bledeheinton 2 
but, unlike the prophetess, bree 
they called for hasnot eoihe. Hence: 
national exultation’ is their sorrow ;=4 
they are in mourning when we are im 
joy- es they so continue ! It 
is no won ;-therelate, if every! i 
they write is ti and tainted wi 
this unhappy feeling ; it is no wonder 
that they loathe the soldier who won 
his country’s victories, the sailor who 
brushed her enemies from the 
and the statesmen who directed her 
energies during and difficulty ; 
it is no wonder that, in tle writhi ; 
of their woe, they curse the very suri 
for ripening our harvests, and the winds 
of heaven for wafting riches to our 
shores. Whig feeling at { aps 

to be something si -to that 
preense a the wish ‘of a wretched 
eeing to America, some poo 
ereature, embittered by the acmnies 
writings of those whom: Mr Hume 
calls in Parliament the most moral men 
in the empire“ May every €urse,” 
said the unhappy man, as tood. 
upon the deck, to take a last view of 
the white cliffs of the country of his 
birth— may every curse which all 
the sects of England can devise, with 
their utmost ingenuity, fall in tenfold 
bitterness on the accursed land which 
Tam leaving!” There is not a 
ts thet Segot hie is fiot ready to. res 
spond, Amen! ‘chins 
Were I disposed to jest; I 

attribute this uncomfortable sensation 
to the empty state of the stomach; the 
grumbling of the lower guts, for thé 
unfortunate devils have been long 
of Egypt. But it isin truth no: jeste 
ing matter. What Doctor Johnson; in 
his beautiful tribute to the memory of 
Gilbert Walmesly, so truly and ex+ 


ee nee 


pears to me to have become more 
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and acrimonious of late—happily, I 
may add, however, more po’ + ke 


but yet there is many a Catiline among 


them, who deserves the close and ear- 
‘Nest attention of those who are ringed 
anid banded in defence of the constitu- 
tion of the country.—But I am keep- 


ing too long away from the considera- 
tion of this individual Number of the 
Edinburgh, while I am dilating on 
the general tendency of all its Num- 


paper teen-ioe‘irty phges Sic, 
a -thirty pages thick, 
lamenting over the decisions of the 
Lord Chancellor in cases of infamous 
books when pirated. On this my opi- 
nion has been long made up, and it was 
fully expressed in your Magazine, in 
reply to a something similar article in 
the Quarterly of last year. This of 
the Edinburgh jis not so canting as 
that in its rival Review, but just as 
shallow and sophistical, when looked 
at with the eye of common sense. The 
two Reviewers had in fact different 
cards to play. He of the South want- 
ed to sell Murray’s bad books—the 
Northern had only for his object to 
abuse the Lord Chancellor. 
ticle is written Anny ~ pom roe e 
tue techuiicality of a hired plesder, 
iabeovmnbeted wath all the pedantic 
ing of the lower courts. It is 

also most scientific in its ss 
helping to firstly, secondly, third- 
ly, lastly, and to conclude, in every 
second page. I pass by the historical 
, which serves as balaam for 

the introduction, and which any soli- 
citor’s boy might have furnished at 


ce a of brief , and 
shell se bo words As the real 
merits of the question, which may be 
discussed and con in almost as 
many sentences as this relentless 
has wasted pages. Let us 
look at the affair as it practically 
stands. A bookseller publishes an im- 
proper work, which is immediately pi 
rated by some unprincipled fellow, 
I ly shall not say anything in 
favour of the morality of the Benbow 
school. i i 


no man can have property in a nuisance. 
** Shew me,” says my Lord Eldon, 
“that your is entitled to my 
ote -and it shall have it. J 
that it is not so entitled, and; 
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until my doubt is removed by compe~ 
tent authority, I shall not interfere in 
the matter.” I would be glad to know 
if this be not common sense. But it 
is urged, that he is doing that which 
he ought to prevent—that he is spread- 
ing the sale of injurious works—that 
he is allowing a rogue to plead on his’ 
own wrong, &c. &c: Now this is 
sheer, rascally cant, and nothing else 
—partly the low cant of low law, 
shirking and shifting on technical 
quibbles, and partly the cant of weak 
morality—both equally contemptible. 
The Chancellor is no criminal judge. 
With the punishment of such books 
he has’ nothing to do; other officers 
have to look to that ; and his plain 
and clear line of duty points out to 
him, that he must not protect works 
unwortby of protection. But here the 
ingenious special pleading hack of the 
original publisher of the filth comes 
in with an argument, which I should 
suppose is deemed quite unanswerable, 
for it is urged at least fifty times in 
this article—‘ Why are not the books 
proved to be bad by the competent au- 
thorities? or, until so proved, presu- 
med to be innocent ?” On the conduct 
of the competent authorities, I shall 
speak by and by—but here, I must. 
my, that this, on the part of the pub- 
lisher, is the most impudent of argu-. 
ments. Here is a question of proper- 
ty,—Mr A has invaded what belongs 
to Mr B, and the law has pointed out 
to Mr A what is his remedy. An ac- 
tion is open to him, by which he can 
deprive the pirate of the books he has 
printed. The reviewer has quoted the 
very act, authorizing the proceeding, 
in p. 282. From motives of conveni- 
ence, however, he prefers claiming the 
assistance of Chancery ; he must, there- 
fore, — hg = — of his 
property deci the single breast 
of the Ehascons pe Heer That breast 
may be in error—it is the common lot 
of humanity, (though in the cases com- 
plained of there has been no error,} but 
there exists a method by which the 
complainant may appear with a direct 
certainty of removing any doubt which 
may arise in the Chancellor’s mind— 
I allude to the very simple plan of 
coming into his court fortified by the 
much panegyrized verdict of a jury in 
his favour. He omits to do this, the 
very omission brings him forward in a 
suspicious character. Let Mr Murray 
prosecute Mr Benbow, get his penny 
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i rty, come into 
the court of final appeal to demand its 


extraordinary protection against all pi- B 


rates whatever. But Mr Murray well 
knows, that. no twelve men, on their 
oaths, would declare Don Juan any- 
thing. but a nuisance, and therefore 
very wisely keeps away from their de- 
cision. Tt is found much easier to get 
hack-fellows about Albemarle Street 
oenly. “ 0 ae with stuff abu- 
cellor, which, out-of ha- 
= to vad Eldon, «is echoed by 
Brougham from the Mount of Procla- 
mation. 

In truth, the whole article is evident- 
ly enough the product of the same feel- 
ings which have of late inspired that 
gentleman, and some other barristers 
of inferior ability, to so many exer= 
tions of a similar tendency. The Chan- 
cellor is, without doubt, the greatest 
lawyer now in the world—he is, even 
the Whigs admit, as upright a judge 
as ever adorned the Bench of England 
—he is a Tory—he is a member of a 
Tory Administration—he stands, both 
in his Lgpagcs oe in his ministerial 
sg Lalo igh as any man can 

t. wonder, then, ae his name 
nee be gh ag and his glory worm- 
to t ? They. look at 
To’ Erskine, and they—yes, even 
they—blush. They cannot away with 
this unapproached and unquestioned 
eminence. They cannot endure the 
; a of this Tory greatness, and 
abuse the man! It. is all as it 
should be. 

The Morning Chronicle openly and 
boldly attacks the Chancellor for not 
giving Mr Henry Brougham a silk- 

wn. This topic is not. touched upon 
in the Edinburgh Review ; but the 
Edinburgh Review, immediately after 
the appearance of the series of papers 

7, this topic, puffs the Mornin 
Chronicle as the most. “ liberal an 
decorous” of journals ; and inserts an 
article, the abject of which is to con- 
vince the world, that the Chancellor 
is profoundly ignorant of the first 
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stint kee Sana 
rayed in the spolls of a Moore and a 


yron ! 
Not being an English lawyer, I is. 
not mean to enter the liste’ with, Mr 

Brougham as to’ the technicalities of 
his trade. But I shiall just mention, 
in a si sentence, why I conceive. 
the whole of the argument in sony 


name of an argument, i 
tions are granted, in cases of patents, . 
before the . y of the patent is 
ascertained. in a pa of law; and. 
that, therefore, injunctions should at, 
on be ee nn cent oa 
eaving the question of property, or 
not property, to be subsequently dis. 
pay hi pag agg ga 1 
y the voice of a j of jam 
ask, is a course that has 
adopted, act artis 9 
regu tea peent ganene f If so, 
Lord Eldon is wrong ; if not vathaty 
right ; and Lawyer Broug ham’s thirt 
pages have been dearly dearly pad fr, for, if he 
got ten guineas 

As for r the ¢ cance goes heist 
gument, viz.—‘ Chancellers, i in for, 
mer days, Lear y their inj) et 
tions Fy aghhger: 
Swift's Miscellantes, ; there- 
fore the Chanel shoul 
protect y of Cain, and Don’ 
Juan, a ommy Little :”—As for, 
this, I confess, I make very little of it, 
Were former Chancellors in. the habit. 
of granting injunctions to protect books, 
the libellous tendency of which was. 
known to, or laid before them? This 
is the pony ane the uestion. 

* Is it not in , however,” 
say the Anti-Can * that you 
should suffex works, which ou your 
selves declaim against as infamous, to 
be circulated with the most unre- 
strained freedom?” This, I own, is 
the practical question ; but the Chan- 
cellor has whatever to do with | 
it. Here his Majesty’s Attorney-Ge- 


been 
im, 





7 


* By the way, the reader will be amused with finding the assertion, that the Dun- 
ciad was “ one series of libels,”’ in. the same number with all these. faa, diatribes 
about the novel origin of libelling. But let that pass. or: a 
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neral in, and we maneenly him 
eonduct, as can most 


persecu 

trash the most stupid, blasphe~: 
mous, and ill-intended, and to supply 
the ever-watchful enemies of minis< 
ters with sounding common-places in 
Sellches dll, thet oclay dnceios 
ich, , these noisy im- 
before and detest. I am. 

at this determination of our 
.. Never, never was I afraid.of 
ing able to defeat the foes of. 
religion and order at their own wea- 


pons—of being fully powerful enough 
to put + we, Sa Aap ; and: 


its, the villainy of t ees the 
idity of the compositions, the pro~ 
Sinepet the lives of the liberales, and 
I’ warrant, that no man worth retain- 
ing will-fail'to be shocked by the hi- 
of the picture, or will hesi- 
tate to depart from their banners. See 
what we ourselves have done for the 
Cockneys—see what, I am sorry to 
say, Lord Byron is doing for himself, 
and pluck up your heart, mes me 
it with the assurance, that 

is not yet destined to be 

ielded to the dominion of the devil. 
. The real effect of the Chancellor's 
is, as be ete well 
knows, to keep out of the market beoks 
of clever wickedness. Most truly does 
he say, (p: 305,) “ Fame is good as 
garnish, but something more is re- 
uired.” Sorry should I be indeed to 
think that money is the sole stimu- 
lant of genius, or to imagine for a mo- 
ment that Paradise Lost, or- Hamlet, 
ay; or Childe pte called into 
bei ain considera- 
tion Sos T do think, pe when a 
fnan’s mind becomes so debauched as 
to compose, in cold blood, eorrupting 
and oe works, gain is‘a greater 
—, an 4 pe — 
which may confer ; and that the 
example of a highly paid and success- 
ful: profligate of genius must operate 
as an en on the mercenary 
crew, who are always ready to enlist 


Aug. 
their. pens in any.cause at the com- 
mand of the hi bidder. . Now, 
ened away, by. waryee A that such 
property is incapable of being — 
ed, this ungodly source of ttaffic iscut 
off. Murray gave L.1000 for the first 
two cantos of Don Juan—if Hunt gave 
L.100 for. the three last, it is as much 
as he could have afforded... This is:of 
itself a. consummation devoutly .to be 
wished. . Let us not be afraid, that 
the little possible extra damage done 
to public morals by the increased dif+ 
fusion of the one, two, or three pirated 
works, will counterbalance the good 
done by the establishment of the great 
principle. Besides, I doubt the fact 
of. the- great increase. of the diffu- 
sion. ‘Two and two in trade as often 
make one as they make four. In the 
hands of a rich, powerful, and fashion- 
able bookseller, five or six editions 
would be put off among the trade or 
the gentry, by his exertions and those 
of his friends ; while the pirate, who 
prints but for the canaille, depends 
only on the first burst of feverish cu- 
riosity, which is soon cooled, when the 
rabble find that. the books pirated are 
not destined ‘for their palates. Such 
has been notoriously the case with the 
Don ; but, at all events, the ery in 
behalf of public morals comes. admira- 
bly from the publishers of books to 
which they are ashamed to put their 
names, and from writers in the Edins 
burgh. Review. Of one thing I ean 
venture to assure these persons, that 
the way in which these works come 
before the — neutralizes them very 
much. They are graced neither by 
the persecution of the great, or the puf- 
fery of the cultivated. Nay, the very 
pape and indifference of the head of 
the ministry deprives them of much 
factitious piquancy, The cool con- 
tempt with which Lord Eldon per, 
mits the circulation of poems libelling 
his government, and decrying the sys- 
tem.of which he is one of the most 
able supports, communicates itself in« 
sensibly to their readers, and they, 
who would have looked on them as 
most decisive knockdown blows to his 
authority, if he had let loose the At- 
torney-General against them, now con- 
sider them as mere bagatelles, which 
ministers are very right in not mind- 
ing. 

‘Has any one ventured to say a word in 
favour of the individual book clamour- 





we: no Camere gin MaPait 


PEs books foot the rariet, with and 
recurring to the: un ir seth 
; and has neutralized the 
of those which have already crept 
‘Until this fact is overthrown, let 
them rail at the Lord Chancellor with 
t fury.’ His character I shall 
to defend from such folks 
Brough ‘et Denmian ; but,- Mr 


fete bee =A im. all points of 
view, as the c CATEST OF OUR Cnan- tw 


passage in 
this Review, on which I must be per- 
to sdy a single word. Mr 


Sea Shuoncnie of a. Deed Chansetler te 
i uestions of a litera 
i eitercing thie Sy of sending 


delicate q to a jiry; 
lids these words :—- 


4; 
md fot. at the opinions now received 
ted, as among tlie greatest 
natural reason has given 

to mankind ; see their original fathers 
remunerated by the prison 

Rog ask whether their names 
prety live Been hahdéd down to us, for 
Gat shame almost as much as our glory, 


adc Pr hm 
the human race. 


in verdict of, 
did tate a fy ae ain nh 
Cardinal, who sont lo gee and bread and 





edie ek oe 
voice of trath cartiot 
preepliag en pedendw Ganutagioamiectianhs N. 
Vor. XIV. 


ails ew it eh Tr a | ica 








i 


pe ena Which. I cer- 
imagine it possible for 
‘man, in, Scotland at least, to hold 


> s J] 
shhing in the article, hard- 
attention ;* but I shall, to 
the affair nobly, extract one 
imi light or (call it as 
you please) of Whiggery. 

-v The eourt and the pirate play into 
each other’s hands. Now, suppose the 


Se ener rg 
is:a:member,; were wicked or vindic- 


r 


and collusions for the basest of private 
1 pie am ho woe the mut be 
* in ce ; 
so hase.a notion never could find place 
Sia Sage bosom But this employ- 
t power is 
ernst owe 
whi 1806, put a Chief Justice in- 
ener Seemann 
w was afterw: 
:—and who made the 


Hf 
z. iF 
HE 
gs 8 
cf 
i 


‘ate 
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from this 


venture to borrow a single 


occasion. : 
. The article on Sir William Gell ig 
amusing to me. It amuses me very 
richly to see the Edinburgh Reviewers 
maintaining the cause of the Greeks 
solely or chiefly on the ground of our 
common Christianity. This amuses 
me, and must amuse everybody. Just 
imagine the appearance of such an ar- 
gument ten years ago within the blue 
and yellow covers! Such wonders, O 
Christopher, has your hand accom- 
plished.— As for the Greeks, I confess 
that I am for them at least as warmly 
as the Edinburgh Reviewers can be. 
As for this article, all I shall say more 
of it, is, that its imbecility and puerile 
tone have a tendency to e one 
think with rather less shame of the 
abortion on the same subject in the 
last Quarterly ; which last, by the 
way, is now generally understood to 
have been a contribution of Lord Er- 
skine !—Lord Erskine contributing to 
the Quarterly! This, indeed, may 
make quiet le stare ! 

The article on Mr Rae Wilson's 
travels, is one the writer of which 
evidently works in a muzzle. The 
book is truly an absurd one, and he 
need not have feared to take his laugh 
out heartily. Mr Wilson, however, 
is a most benevolent and philanthropic 
person ; and I am well pleased that 
circumstances have conspired to spare 
his bacon. 

of ers Horner’slong and would- 
be-witt uction on Geology, I 
leave tn snake no mention. gf Bi. 
Mr Boué is as great a charlatan as the 
Review says ; but as to M. NeckERr DE 
Saussure, I must just hint my sus- 

3 Ft 





~™ We beg leave to supply a characteristic trait of Brougham. Scholar and beg- 
e tells us, (page 305,) after Adam Smith, are synonymous. However that mig 

been in the days of the great.economist, it will hardly hold true now, To say 

ourselves, or the Great Unknown, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or some dozen 


others, are coining 
? Dr 


_ to the state you see 


who 
of his arti 
“Lert Byron) cannot come under any of the mendicity regulations. Si 
to be.sure, is an author, but it was not his writings that have brought him 


money, why did, not B. look at the very names at the head 
Walcot, or Dr Southey, or Dr Lawrence, or Dr Byron, (we beg 


Sir Re 


athe « ‘The Childe of Vigo and of beggary.” 
Butt the Queen's leading counsel reverted to his own writings, and, perfectly con- 





--* 


‘if}he had stuck to composing 
t or might not haye had to that of scholar,— 


such valuable concerns as Essays on Co- 


would have had abundant claim to the. 





_ 
Essay, which had. 


the look of being got up on purpose. 
this very ; 


an 














ies 
Boor sect 


being « mete geological ffir. 


ion we ge ed and, ab al th 
ag / bom Bony ve 
literary society of Scotland. 


fe his book at dir anie 

the * Jeffrisii, Brogami, et alii 

abrariorum vern®,” were in their ze- 
etre: and, wonderful to sa 

he never mentions one of the whole 
“get. “ Could they have been hurt 
bent mo which, considering 

i notices of certain 


ner ors, is certain] oe gehhiy 
feature in the 


I come now to what you have pro. 
bably been looking for. It woul 
consummate affectation in me to deny 


cle, e Periodical Press,” were, 
on tee whole, of a most urable cha- 
racter. I shall not i deny, that 


Once or twice in the course of t 
rusal, 4 félt'a certain degree of pai 
ble it should be omer. 
"Wise, Aen dering that I once had a very 
considerable esteem for Mr Jeffrey—I 


€ Pe 


ae Tean to nitty’ Aes very consider- spasm 


his literary talents 

—that I don’t pretend to say—but a 
considerable esteem for his Editorial 
tact. ‘I say it would have been very 
i, if any man who had ever consi- 

this Editor as entitled to respect 
ofany kind, or on any score, could have 
read that article something of 
pain. I admit that this was 

now and then 


terms, at least let me say, something 


like a‘ of kindliness and affee- 
tion. I ways considered Mr Jeffrey as 

aman ofsharp but very limited faculties. sions 
T always at the notion of his 


being a critic, either in politics or in li- 
terature ; but I t diugit hin, (I shall 
bak confess the trath,) a ca 
Editor, 0s Editors go—I thought 
Trae tee cade on hea deg 


, whi ned nt er 
ak he Sabi ail his 
blindess : and as 

St me oe 
ia of is sa badiey 1 davon 
rahe Tetley. T thought 


ce oe fegggr No. VIE. 


po wher oo 


fait in hie 


iifer ee 
- Even you, however, will scarcely be 
able to guess what my feelings now até 


for you, 
well aware wouelan my cocoa ; 


reputation. ‘It is really a sad: 
Kg hn W poe 00 le owt tana 
ling in a noose of his own 
poigtremges oe Jeffrey's case 


m 


go 
rat pans hr tien yo E 


. There is nothing for ‘it 
tile ca Ps cccaary instrumsent'of 
ng out the necessary 
rennet My ene shal os 
jut, no. sir, I 
ety of this tata 
cu un 
T shall sasvely the lia tebe 
ad thats 9 you'a few of ‘the 
reese oon Give me your eyes, then, 
d Christopher.—But to ‘drop. onr. 


—, 
Who wrote this article ? This inthe 
‘occur 


; first question that will naturally 


to you, and toeveryone. I have made 
some little ey ae eens and the result is 


Srenlion oferhatuny-ente-Sustanyeen 
~ unpassuasntgnen 


Gana to nobody but poe no 


lant of ’ Holborn— 
“the ater Hal Mea 
, no other sson but Mr Wil-. 


. Hazlitt, author of the Liber Amo~ 
res 


That he wrote the article as it stands 
in the Review, I am not. 
such a ninny as to imagine fora 
moment. He (or some of his crew in’ 
London, acting under his control 
dictation) wrote an article “ on the pe~ 


NN 
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was to restrain the author 
Amoris ?—Mr Jeffrey was in a 
state at that moment. He he- 


FF 
ti 


tobe’ by one hair’s-breadth, and ne 


lesser of the two evils. He 
bg seemed to be the a 
‘of this ‘unhappy dilemma ; but 
(Soubienedl} ih taae psived quite 

5 ey ragpereat ers Fars 


more, 


4 


that, on the whole, I wite 


or : 


pandErejoice. ‘Yes, the great 


CAug. 


hip eh 8 ; and far be 

m. me to regret, tha Ream | 
for this vile hand to give the coup-de- 
motto. The Blue and Yellow 


ceased to be game. You; 
Christopher, ranel Gaseseevestenenl 
beast of prey in his stre you broki 
him in his vigour—we all pitied him in 
his decline.—Y ou were the judge who 
tried and condemned. It was a fit thing 
that such a person as the author of the 
Liber Amoris should be found to do the 
one small and dirty office that justice 


- required, after these preliminaries had 


been duly gone through. He has done 
his work well. He has pulled out the 
bling loathe drophasfallen--he ald 
en-— 
pe. bee offender has at last paid 
OTe de th taphor and speak 
top the me r an 

reasonably, there was just one little bit 
of prestige which stilladhered to the of 
and battered reputation of the Blue a 
Buff Review. That Cockneys were oc~ 
casionally allowed towrite puffs of each 
other in the work, was known ; but still 
these were kept far in the back ground; 
Their articles being all about them- 
selves, their little poems, and essays, 
and lectures, and so forth, alga 
course; on most trivial subjects, and 
made no sort of impression on the pub- 
lie mind ; they were regarded as the 
merest Balaam ; and, although peoples 
remembering what the Edinburgh 
view had once been, and the tone it had 
once array uae A apap: to 
see it reduced so far as to seek even its 
Balaam from vddaeanmeral it was 
but the Balaam—every book must have 
Baleam—and nobody took the trouble 


to: be either very sorry or very 

See Sy 
‘was, or by t 

ey cmceeseyertd shee 


. But, now, what. has happened ?-~ 
Our solitary. bit of prestige has indeed 
vee Ms dees chant tulle at 
we see Mr Je! obliged to allow. 
Balaamites, his Helots, his C _ 
to write the first article that ever tk 





bp 
uch. He: 


a5 
. or 


to 


berof of 
y 
“ the Pe- 


by 


omeene 
cable 


lew on" the Pe 


=. 
Nai 
i 
flr 


= a3 F: 
Bag¢ au: sii 
Fisasahi? pt , 
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[aug 

364;) “that the mixing of liquors is 

rot ae ove thing, ond sates 

; inva certain stage’of 

society, is perhaps unavoidable,” 4.-e. 

in the stage of society of the Cow arid 
Cauliflower, or other place blessed b 

ce of the august body, whi 

y informs the public = of all 

ing events, and directs the 

isthe nee, at oul ands, oad a 

ings and pence, weekly during 

ahouine of Parliament. 

The rest of. the introduction to the 


¢ J 
: consideration of his subject, he has 


; , "and (p. 358,) that, when 
princes scowl on him, which I should 
se they never do, as I cannot 
2 how Hazlitt could come with- 
in sol of : : - 
‘the peopl sobs page fo Naw Wes 6 
ay turn! Vain 
! Have ie you stot alvealy pufernied 
that are afraid of looking 


as filling for unhappy ma- 
4 As to his reputation, he gives, 
that entirely, by admitting, that 

pst the only writers who can keep 
reputation above water are ano- 
critics ; unless he has the va- 
to make himself one of the al- 

posts, which the fellow is too 
to think of. Yet what he wants 
not much. He is ready to give up 


agit 
HH 


* 
rt 4 
nA 
> 
sf 
> oe 


i 


ppeared 
all its original beauties and defects up- 


filled with utter nonsense about paint- 
ing, (for H. was bred a water-colour 
painter, which sea he gave up 
on finding that he‘could not earn salt 
to his porridge by it, it being univer- 
sally acknowledged that he could not 
delineate a churn-staff, and on’ that 
d- thinks himself admirably qua- 
to talk on gusto and vertu,’) and 
common-place stuff about trite litera- 
ture. It concludes with this splendid 
sentence, which, if even Mr Jeffrey 
the Great himself can interpret for me; 
he shall be to me for ever a Magnus 
Apollo. “ If our several contempora- 
raries were to criticize one author asa 
constant habit,” what then >—“ there 
would be no end of the repeated re- 
flections, and continually lessening 
tive of cavils and objections, 
which would resemble nothing in na- 
Ture but’—what in NaTURE? 
, good reader, “ but the Ca 
tsi" es Milles [sic"}) Colonnes!!” 
P.360. Alas! poor Jeffrey! criti- 
izing one author as a constant ha- 
bit! what an idea! and then the re-~ 
fleetions, and the perspective, and 
the nature! and, proh pudor ! the 
French ! Why, dear Mr Jeffrey, these 
fellows will make us suspect you of 
having forgotten the most childish ac- 
i ts. 


But to proceed—I hinted, some pa- 
ragraphs ago, that Mr Jeffrey has alter- 
ed this article a good deal since it made 
its first appearance on his writing-table. 
The two chief alterations, however, 
must be allowed to be the curtailments 
which the ion has undergone, 
in the notices which it origi- 
nally set forth touching Cobbett and 
your own Magazine. Both of these cur- 
tailments a tome to have been in- 
judicious. If such an article was to ap~ 
pear at all, it should have a with 
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on ite head. I¢ could then bave been 


stuck in without his knowledge or re~ 
vision.—It. is a: blot; but what book 
ig without @ blot now and then? You 
maust not condemn the Review for the 
sake of one uction, hastily and 
unwarily su’ to appear in it.” 
Many are the times when shifts like 
these have been resorted to, and with 
tolerable success, by the patrons of the 
Blue and Yellow. But it will not 
do :—there is evidence—there is the 
clearest evidence—that the great Mr 
Jeffrey’s own pen has been at work. As 
it stands, the article is a mere piece of 
stottery ;—it is incomplete ; it is im- 
pertect ; it is curtailed ; it is manc and 
mutilated ; whole paragraphs have been 
seored out—others have been clippped 
and.docked. The-thing is not what it 
was meant to be ; y can glance it 
over without being satisfied that Mr 
Jeffrey has bond fide combed and car- 
ved upon the Cockney abortion—that 

HE has really edited Hazutrt ! 
, The notice of Cobbett, as it now ap- 
peoncinney the most pitiable make- 
ieve Lever met with. ‘ Willing to 


mention Cobbett without letting his 
breath out in his ‘praise; and | ap- 


singu- 

William Cobbett. But 

ticklish pie of busi- 

Jeffrey to have any hand 

years ago, as, i , even 

the extant paragraph acknowledges, 


that, of 

withstanding, For the last ten years, 
he has. badgered Jeffrey ; and, to use 
his, own powerful expression, passim, 


“coxcomb - 


their.gross errors in, politi- 
cal economy ; he has moved the world’s 


f 


: 


+) 


i 


il 
pt 


PRrESE 
HEE 


heard Mr Cobs 

bett, who treated Mr Brougham: in 
this style of supreme scorn not twelve 
months before, singing out about Mr. 
Brougham’s “ pw ‘ts 
cece tcer ae 
to be paid a guinea for e ; 

ty word he could we have’ 
seen all this, and we were of. : 
aware that some'u . 








. aétodream of this. What 
then, atnidst all this net-work of stulti- 
remained 


" for the noble 
Jéffrey?—Why, just to do 


“he has done—to score out all 

's hearty laudation, and retain 

Rd athena 

sach a thing in the article, and 

he had, in his editorial magnani- 
f, it.— Hiatus valde 


crate 


rif 


i the paragrapl 
‘immediately succeeds this pre- 
‘te about Cobbett! Tt is « putt 

stands 


E 


: Examiner, which the 
1 Review is made to say 


rT 
* text to -Cobbett’s,” ( 


in poi ‘grys tie 
€ wt to Cobbett 


trash-work. of the Hunts !|—Ob, my 
_ Mr Jeffrey, this indeed is a tum- 
__ 1 confess I am a little puzzled with 
the last sentence of this character of 
the Examiner. Is it Hazlitt’s? Is it 
Jeffrey's? 1% it a pic-nic affair ?— 
** With the exception of a little egot- 
im, and twaddle, and flippancy and 
do ism about religion and morals 
and matokishness about firesides, and 
furious Buonaparteism, and q vein 6 
sickly sonnet-writing, we suspect 
Examiner must be allowed to be THE 
ABLEST aNd ‘MOST RESPECTABLE Of 
the publications that issue from the 
Weekly Press.” This is the sentence 
as it stands, near the bottom of 
368. How—why—by what fatuity it 
was allowed to there, I con- 
féss my utter inability to make any 
conjecture. 
~ If it be Hazlitt’s, what can be so ex- 
quisite as a rebuke of egotism and 
twaddle from the worthy, who, in his 
very last book, (no, the Liber Amoris 
was the last, but - the one immedi- 
atel ing the Liber Amoris, 
rao fi cro tell the world that 2 
Was ON THE 1UTH oF AUGUST, 1794, 
He first read the Nouvelle Eloise, 
* over a bottle of sherry, and at the inn 
of Liangollen,”—who, in the penult 
number of the Liberal; favoured us 
with all those charming particulars 
about the old Unitarian preacher his 
father, and his own first introduction 
to Mr Coleridge,—whose excessive and 
illustrious is, in short, one of 
the most striking features throughout 
the whole of bis lucubrations. If it be 
Hazlitt’s again, if it really be Hazlitt’s, 
can anything be so superb as a sneer 
j and d 7 


et Sf og matism. 
eas religion and morals,” trom the 
just insulted the public with publish- 


ing a full and i account. of 
his laborious deliberate, but un- 
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no—this must be an interpolation— 
this must'be Mr Jeffrey's. And, if the 
sentence be his, will that mend the 
matter? Turn to the article on Buo- 
naparte, in this very number of the 
Review, and see Buonaparte there 
gravely characterized as—But do let us 
take the very words (they occur at the 
bottom of page 515.) 


“ We deem it impossible for any ene, . 


liow strong!y soever he may have been 

rejudiced against Napoleon, to rise from 
the perusal and study of these details, 
without an intimate persuasion that few 
great men have ever been more WORTHY OF 
ESTEEM. His insatiable ambition re- 
mains, in reality, the only charge against 
his character ; and it must be allowed to 
have been mingled with as much of good 
as ever was known to be compatible with 
a thirst for power. The destruction of 
pernicious abuses—the improvement of 
the condition of the people at large 
went ‘hand in hand with every act’ by 
which he sought ‘his own personal ag- 
grandizement. In many cases this was 
the of the debased 
condition of the countries he overran and 
subdued. Any change, for instance, must 
unavoidably have -proved beneficial to 
Spain and Italy; nor. could he conquer 
them without bettering their condition in 
every essential particular. _ But it is only 
just. to add, that his own inclination was to 
root out antiquated evils, and that he placed 
his chiefest glory in being the regenerator of 
the moder world. The volumes before us 
afford evidence, in every page, of his thoughts, 
at least during the last ten years of his reign, 
having been all directed towards raising for 
himself this most durable monument, by en- 
tilling himself to the gratitude of all ages, for 
rendering apbsleT the inestimable pint 
of freeing them from the thraldom. of invete- 
rate abuses in church and state.” 


~ These words are worthy of being 
written in letters of brass. Buonaparte 
more worthy’ of esteem than almost 
any great man that’ever existed! No 
eharge against Buonaparte’s character 
but the thirst of power! Buonaparte 
of nothing from 1904 to 1814, 

but “ entitling himself to the grati- 
tude of all ages:for rendering to man- 
kind.the inestimable service of freeing 
them:from the thraldom of inveterate 
abuses in church and~state!” These 
ate expressions onwhich I am ‘not 
ucla: ninny‘as: to offer any remark. 
‘are, jonably, however, 


the same num.« 
Vou. XIV. 
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stituting one: of the few deductions: 


whieh must be made from the general’ 


“* respectability” of the Examiner pa- 


said to be *‘ a vein of sickly sonnets 
writing.” Now, who is ‘this ‘sickly 


sonnetteer? Is itanybody but that very | 


ae —_ vache re Aoie 
Cockneys, the most si a . 
in of all whose poetical productions 
(the incestuous Rimini story) is cha» 
racterized, three or four pages far~ 


ther down, in this very article, as ‘an _ 


elegant and pathetic poem, by the edi« 
tor of an opposition paper.” How ate 
we to reconeile all these contradies 
tions? I, for one, Cannot tread the 
whole sentence, be it whose it may; 


over again, without being convinced 


that even the devil can speak truth ‘at 
times. Truth he hates; but truth, 
like murder, will out—Just. pause for 
a ee read oe one over 
again. Well now: Would anybody 
desire a more intelligible definition 
than that which the Edinburgh Res 
view itself furnishes, when it talks of 
“ an able‘and respectable paper, which 
has no faults except that it - x 

about religion and morals, (w 

being interp 
uniform war 
chastity and 
with eternal 


inst the principles of 
; and o 
blasphemies 


mawkishness about firesides, egotism) 
twaddle, and sickly sonnet. writing”— 


against ‘thé: 
faith of the Bible,)—that it is full of - 


reted, means’ that it wages - 


that is to say, in other words, that it 


and Lei 
it is fall of wtras 


is full of Cockneyi 

—and, finally, that i 
Buonaparteism, which means neither 
more nor less than that it is, like’thé’ 
Edinburgh Review itself,’ charaéters 
ized by the busest Jacobinism, the 


most unrelenting 
established institations of Christian 
a in “ church and state.” <> 
- I shall say no niore for the present 
about this “* most 
tion.”: D* 

- And yet, ere # leave the Cockneys, 
I may perhaps 
very shortly it ‘shall be—of the 


hostility to all the 


Hunt 


respectable publica=._ 


‘as well take notice 


age a little way down about Mr John: 


Keats. It is maid by ‘this Edinbut 
Reviewer, that John was attacked 


with politics, for sqme 
his juvenile oo the 
Q 


4 


because he had’ been. 


A, 
‘ 





differently, had he 
igh Hunt's puff in his 
the knee of William 


gis 
fi 
u 


i 
fi 


f 


of the Bavied and 
ow, the whole of this is 
i mis-statement and 
misrepresentation. In the first 
any Tory Review 
notice of Keats, he had 
Ne poy in the Exa- 
put forth sonnets 

of his own, in ho- 


a 


: 
i 


. 


gece 


all the bad poetical 
the Cockney school. Here, 
, is one clear mis-statement 
to matter of fact. In the second 
, it was not, as is so plainly 
insinuated, the author of the Ba- 
viad and Meviad who commenced 
the attack upon Keats. Keats had been 
dished—utterly demolished, and dish- 
by Black wood—long before Mr Gif- 
— — his name. _ 
Quarterly Review did not invent 
School,” but only 
it had been 


rn 


whatever, 

smile of the 

editor. It is possible, and, 

i highly bable, that he 

with finding himself, and 

t of the Cockney school, cha- 

the Quarterly by the 

ich Blackwood had invent- 

was a mere flea-hite.— 

iews had adopted the 

. The concern was ut- 

ly undermined three years ere the 
Quarterly put a single pick-axe to its 
foundation. As for the absurd story 
about Mr John Keats having been put to 
death by the Quarterly, or by any other 
criticism, I confess I really did not ex- 
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Mr Jeffrey be! In law, the intention 
makes the crime, and he who fires a 
pistol at my body is a murderer, al- 
though he happens to miss me, or al- 
b I recover of the wound he in- 
flicts. Granting, then, that this is the 
law, what are we to say to the man 
who cut up Byron’s Hours of Idleness? 
That review, surely, was meant to be 
as severe as any review that was ever 
mae touching poor Johnny Keats. 
e article on Lord Thurlow—the ar- 
ticle proh pudor / on Joanna Baillie— 
the -article on Tom Little’s smutty 
Poems—all these, and a hundred more, 
were at least intended to murder poeti-+ 
cal reputations ; andas for the reviewers 
of Keats really meaning to murder, not 
the poetaster, but the boy—the living 
individual Johnny—why this, I sup- 
pose, is more than the Examiner him- 
self will hold uphis face to. This Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, to conclude, reproach- 
es very bitterly the Quarterly Review- 
er of Keats for mentioning his profes- 
sion, and says, that his being a young 
apothecary would, under different cir- 
cumstances, have been converted into 
a nd, not of censure, but of praise. 
All this may be true ; but I would just 
ask of Mr Jeffrey, who it was that, in 
the pages of this same Edinburgh Re- 
view, quizzed Mr Thelwall for being 
a tailor—a trade at least as harmless as 
the other, I su ? Thelwall replied 
to that, by telling somebody or other 
connected with the Edinburgh Review, 
that his father or grandfather, I fo: 
which, was a barber. ‘This had the 
effect of stopping for some time the 
stream of allusions to professions, &c. 
in the Edinburgh Review. Why did 
not Mr Keats try the same trick with 
the Quarterly ? But the truth is, that 
all this is shocking stuff. Who serious- 
ly thinks the worse of a man for being 
an a ry, or for being the son of 
a barber? No such absurdities exist 
in this age of the world. And the per- 
son, if such there be, who really Eels 
the least annoyance from any such tri- 
fles as these, must certainly boast the 
maphood, not of a barber, nor of an 
apothecary, but of a most superlative 
tailor. 1f John Keats cared for being 
called an a being one, he 
maust really have been a greater goose 
than even I ever took him for. Such 
allusions have been in use ever since 
there were books and reviewers in the 
world. Good heavens! what would 
become of Moliere, Fielding, Smollett, 
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Le Sage, Cervantes—in short, of all the 
coitiic writers the world ever saw, if it 
is to be considered a crime to take a few 
slaps at “* The Three Black Graces,” 
Law; Physic, and Divinity ? But let us 
hear no more of Johnny Keats. It really 
is too disgusting to have him and his 
s recalled in this manner, after all 
‘world thought they had got rid of 
the coticern. I would just ask any 
catidid man this question—‘ What 
did Keats write ?”—“ Keats !” would 
be the answer, “I never heard the 
thame—Oh ! yes, I do remember some- 
thing— Keats /—wasit Keats you said? 
—Are you sure you did not mean 
Cottle ?” 
But, just before I quit for ever the 
topic of J. Keats, let me ask Mr Jef- 
frey one short and simple question. 
His Review says, that John's “ fine 
ncy and powerful invention were too 
pre fe to oieaed with neglect,” and 
that therefore the Tory critics set to 


abusing John. The question I wish 
to put is this—If Keats's fancy and in- 
vention were so wonderfully obvious, 
why did the Edinburgh Review take 
ho notice at all of the possessor until 
long after the Tory critics had had 
abundance of time to make min- 


ced meat of him? What is the use 
of a Review, if it be not to watch 
for the appearance of fine fancy and 
powerful invention ; and, whenever 
such qualities make their appearance, 
to call upon the world to give the new 
ir his due reception of applause ? 
e Edinburgh Review, however, suf- 
fered all the fancy and invention of 
Johnny Keats to be puffed in the 
riodical works, of which its famili 
ktiowledge is now confessed—and to 
be sneered at in those its fearful inti- 
pe a which is dl rp 
nd sole inspi inciple of the ar- 
tide betes seek sambred all this 
for many long years, before it had 
the hotiesty or the courage to say 
one syllable about the existence of 
such @ being as Johnny. How is 
Mr to answer or account for 
this? But a still more serious ques- 
tion remains— Why, up to this blessed 
hour, has the Edinburgh Review never 
hinted that there has been such a man 
in the world as Percy Bysshe Shelley ? 
Surely, surely his fancy and invention 
were in eA gy sep of 1000 to 1 
compared wi of Johnny Keats. 
Surely, surely he was by the 
Quarterly, fully as bitterly as ever 
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Keats was. ‘But no-—there is, 
for everything. Shelley, ‘with all bis 
faults, was a , a scholar, ahd 
a poet; and his merits as such were 
phe acknowledged .in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. That work, if there 
was 4 cry against Shelley, did not join 
it. ‘On the contrary, it was in that 
work that he was first in & 
style worthy of his genius ; and, while 
many severe criticisms ap d there, 
of and concerning his principles, 
political and religious, there never ay 
fw che one word which Shelley, or the 
riends of Shelley, could complain of, 
as either illiberal or indecorous to- 
wards the man or towards the 
In a word, the Edinburgh Review ne- 
glected his fine qualities, however ob- 
vious, and Blackwood praised them 
warmly and zealously, in spite of 
bad qualities, however obvious. But it 
did not suit Mr Jeffrey to allude to all 
this—Why ?—why simply because the 
object of this article was to denounce 
ali the Tory critics, and Blackwood’s 
in particular, as persons who bestow | 
their praise or censure entirely on po- 
litical xy) ae in pr 
of doing justice to the fine fancy a1 
powerful invention of Johnny eats, 
and Leigh Hunt, King of the Cock. 
neys, epg age! wus h were, or were 
supposed to itically to 
their own principles. The Fargo 
tion of MrShelley’s very different treat- 
ment must have at once nullified all 
this nonsense. It must, at the same 
time, have given birth to a universal 
inquiry as to the reasons which have 
from Maio, isd to this mo- 
ment, kept the Edinb Review si- 
lent a§ to Mr Shelley himself, his poe- 
try, and theeviland the good sostrange- 
ly blended in all his extraordinary pro- 
uctions. It must have set everybody 
a-saying, ‘‘ Why did this Review, that 
nay Mr Barry Cornwall, and 
eddoes, and Mr Knowles, and Hea 
knows how many more of such small 
deer, why did it, why does it, nevet 
mention the existence of such 
as ep or tear oF oe an 
Crenci?” Onevery ground, 
the Review felt it necessary to sit 
this matter al . But the 
lic, you may rely on it, will not sia 
it so easily. public will see. 
thing as it stands ; and the 


THE 





those, w. 
z, ware bound to 
most in NoTicine his genius, 

I pass over all about “Tue News,” 
an ‘ t paper”—the Literary 
Gazettes and Journals, “ a truly insig- 
nificant race”—the Scotsman, “a truly 
origin: , with but one subject— 
of which subject its Editor seems to 
be King.” 1 may just notice, how- 
ever, that the Stot-King has rather 
more subjects than one, being, or at 
least having been, lord of as many 
stink-pots as any of his “‘ respectable” 
brethren. I leave all these, however, 
for the present, and turn to the splen- 
did character of the Morning Chroni- 
cle. ‘“ There is a liberality and de- 
corum about this paper,” quoth the 
EdinburghReview.—‘‘Ostony-hearted 
Edinburgh!” how could you give breath 
to such a murderous paragraph as is 
here! Liseratity and Decorum in 
the paper which produced all Tom 
Moore’s odious series of libels upon 
the King and L.ady Hertford! Libe- 
rality and decorum in the paper which 
contained the mock poems upon the 
death of Mr Percival,— 


« Children’s tear, 
Patriot’s bier,” &c. &e. 


Alas for Mr Jeffrey !—Liberality 
and decorum in the paper which only 
a few weeks ago contained that truly 
unnameable attack upon John Bull— 
that attack which roused the universal 
loathing even of the Whigs—that at- 
tack which, had it been executed with 
just a little less cowardice, must have 
sent the Morning Chroniclers in a body 
to Botany Bay !—Liseratiry !!! and 
Decorum !!!—But I have no wish to 
treat the thing otherwise than as a joke. 
* Many is the good guinea that the 
Morning Chronicle has paid Mr Wil- 
jam Hazlitt, and many is the puff it 
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has in honour of Mr Francis 
Jeffrey. Which of these gentlemen 
has to answer for the liberal and. de- 
corous quiz upon old Perry, with which 
(now that he.is dead, and his guineas 
not come-atable) the Edinburgh Re- 
view winds up its account of his paper, 
I shall not give myself the trouble of 
inquiring. _I suspect, however, that 
the thing must belong to a true “ gen- 
tleman of the press,’ from the sore- 
ness with which old Perry’s trick of 
fathering all the tid-bits of the Chro- 
nicle himself is brought up. Perry’s 
book-sale shewed what had eg 
favourite tastes. in literature; and 
it is certainly quite possible to judge 
from that, that he may have occasion- 
ally been inclined to rob even Pyg- 
malion of his due. The story of his 
saying that “ Epithalamia were thrown 
fnto Porson’s coffin,” and correcting 
himself next day—‘‘ for Epithala- 
mia, read Epicedia,” is not a bad one. 
The whole effect of the paragraph is to 
give the worlda hearty laugh at the ex- 

nse of the defunct. Would Sir James 

ackintosh, or, as Cobbett calls him, 
(I shall not ask for what reason, ) “‘ Sir 
Jammy,” have suffered this, had Perry 
been still in the land of the living, 
with his books and his papers about 
him ?—I guess not. Perry has been 
dead just about two years! ‘hus speed- 
ily hath the memory of his munificence 
departed from among the Hazlitts !— 
thus speedily hath the savour of his 
sauces vanished from the recollection 
of the Jeffreys!—thus speedily hath 
the dread of his desk evaporated else- 
where. I say nothing. I admire the 
Whigs—I admire their gratitude—I 
admire their liberality—I admire their 
decorum—I admire the Morning Chro- 
nicle—I admire the Edinburgh Review 
—I admire the Examiner—I admire 
the News—I admire them all. I ad-~ 
mire even Sir Jammy. My memory is 
jammy itself, and long shall all their 
glories stick to it.* 

The notice of the Old Times is a 
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rant as a dray-horse, but with just sufficient tact for the drudgery of a paper. 


(or Pirie, for that was the man’s naihe,) was a canny Aberdonian, as igno- 


He was 


a vain creature, as Hazlitt (who has preserved one astonishing specimen of his benefac- 
tor’s ignorance, p. 362,) remarks, but he did much for the respectability of the diurnal 
He was eminently trust-worthy, and some of his Whig patrons let him go to 
Jail for libels which he never wrote, but the authors of which he was too honourable to 
give up. Yet I do not recollect that these good Whigs ever blamed themselves for 
skulking, belind him, or that ever he was called up to be badgered by a House of Com- 
mons, for reflecting on any Tory member, by mistaking a very satisfactory explanation 
for an apology. At present the Morning Chronicle is decidedly going down, under a 


very heavy creatur®.—C. N. | 
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truculent attack in ‘substance; from 
-which I conclude that a in Gen- 
.tleman. of the Press is not just af 
5 eer in the pay of the Old Times. 
scould, if-I.pleased, give you a full 
and. particular history of the tone in 
which the New Times is criticized, 
but I should be sorry to hurt re- 
spectable people in the course of ex- 
posing others, and therefore I “ bri- 
dle in my struggling muse” with- 
out pain. I shall, however, quote one 
passage from this part of the article, 
just to shew how well truth and false- 
hood’ may be blended, even in the 
most liberal and decorous of works. 


“ The Times conforms to the changes 
‘of the time. It bears down upon a ques- 
tion, like a first-rate man-of-war, with 
streamers flying, and all hands on deck ; 
‘but if the first broadside does not answer, 
turns round upon it, like a triremed gal- 
ley, firing off a few paltry squibs to cover 
its retreat. Jt takes up no falling cause ; 
Sights no up-hill battle ; advocates no great 
principle ; holds out a helping hand to no 
oppressed or obscure individual. It is * ever 
strong upon the stronger side.” Its style is 
magniloquent ; its spirit is not magnanimous. 
Jt is valiant, swaggering, insolent, wilh a 
hundred thousand readers at its heels ; but, 
the instant the rascal rout turn round with 
the * whiff and wind’ of some fell circum- 
stance, the Times, the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns with them. Let the mob 
shout, let the city roar, and the voice of 
the Times is heard above them all, with 
outrageous, deafening clamour ; but, let 
the vulgar hubbub cease, and no whisper, 
no echo of it, is ever after heard of in the 
Times. Like Bully Bottom in the play, 
it then ‘ aggravates its voice so, as if it 
were a singing dove, an it were any night- 
ingale.’ Its coarse ribaldry is turned to a 
harmless jest ; its swelling rodomontade sinks 
to a vapid common-place ; and the editor 
amuses himself in the interval, before another 
‘great explosion, by collecting and publishing, 
from time to time, Affidavits of the numbers 
of his paper sold in the last stormy period of 
the press. 

“ The Times rose into. notice through 
its diligence and promptitude in furnish- 
ing Continental intelligence, at a time 
when foreign news was the most inte- 
resting commodity in the market ; but at 
present it engrosses every other depart- 
ment. It grew obscene and furious during 
the’ revolutionary war; and the nick- 
‘pames which Mr Walter bestowed on the 
French Ruler were the counters with 
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game of war and madness was over, and 
the proprietor wished to pocket his dear- 
bought gains quietly, he happened to have 
4 writer in his employ who wanted to 
roar on, as if anything more was to be 
got by his continued war-hoop, and who 
scandalized the whole body of disinterest- 
ed Jews, eontractors, and stock-jo 

by the din and smithery with which, in 
the piping time of peace, he was. for ri- 
veting on the chains of foreign nations, 
It was found, or thought at least, that 
this could not go on. The tide of gold no 
longer flowed up the river, and the tide of 
Billingsgate and blood could no longer flow 
down it, with any pretence to decency, mora- 
lity, or religion. There is a cant of patriot- 
ism in the city: there is a cant of humanity 
among hackneyed politicians. The writer of 
the LEADING ARTICLE, it is true, was a fa- 
natic ; but the proprietor of the LEADING 
JOURNAL was neither a martyr nor ‘es- 
sor. The principles gave way to the policy 
the paper ; and this was the origin of the 
New Times.” 


Observing that you, Christopher, 
have of late been honoured with some 
of the abuse of this great ‘‘ Bully Bot- 
tom,” the Old Times, I am sure -y 
will be gratified to see how the Edin- 
burgh Review itself appreciates the. 
candour, consistency, and honesty of 
the representatives of old Walter. As 
for the abuse of Dr Stoddart—for, in 
the midst of certain symptoms of fear 
which I thoroughly understand, he is 
still abused here—it would really be 
too ridiculous in me to say a word 
bw tia sure he will never waste a 
thought upon. Dr S. is @rare ex 
tion to a rule—that, indeed, is all bat 
an universal one, He is connected 
with the daily press, and has been so 
for many years ; and yet he is as un- 
spotted. a gentleman as is now li 
in England. This is quite enough for 
the Cockneys. He is a keen and high- 
principled Tory, and a writer of very 
uncommon pith and tact, and ‘that 
again is quite enough for the Whigs. 

But to return to our article. Next 
comes a puff of The Traveller, which 
is qualified as ‘‘ not a new, but a new- 
quiahed by sbuial Jaden,” x. 
guis sound j ent,” ; 
Let it ce to say, that Brougham 
was understood andatae become on 
chief proprietor is paper not 
ago, and one of his brothers to have 
become its editor ; and that, I believe, 
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in point of fact, it has already ceased 
to exist as a distinct paper, in spite of 
all this !——Fheu / 

* Of course shall skip over the viru- 
lent abuse of the Courier. The Courier 
never employed Hazlitt, and he has all 
his lifé been occupied in libelling those 
corinected with if. You remember his 
vile buffoonery about Mr Mudford’s 


appearance in his Table-talk ;. 


arid this—can this be the creature who 
dares to talk here in the Edinburgh Re- 
view about “ flickering jests on personal 
defects ?” Can this be the fellow who 
talks so? Just turn to the Liberal, No. 
. and see how Mr Irving is described 
—‘ a tall, raw-boned, hard-featured, 
impudent Scotch quack”—“ his hair is 
matted pay mene, his ag 8 blue a 
singed, and he verges in his gene 
‘se ce to the Simious tbe, but of 
e largest species” —“ alf-saint, 
half-savage”—“ the cross-fire of his 
double vision” —*“ the portentous cast 
in the right eye”’—‘“ this brawny 
bravo of the church”—“ that stron 
obliquity of mental vision, that can loo 
grave on the parent, and fulsome on the 
hter,”—I say, let any man just 
look to these a lho — particularly 
the last Southampton- Row touch—and 
to the whole production in which the 
occur—I think it is Hazlitt’s—I thi 
there is internal evidence of that ; but 
at all events, the thing is in the Libe- 
ral, for which Hazlitt write in- 
deed, what liberal and decorous jour- 
nal is there for which he does not 
write ?—I say, let any man look at 
these specimens of Whig and Cockney 
liberality and decorum, and then listen 
to old Blue and Yellow (supported as 
it is by the same people as the Liberal) 
abusing the ministerial press “ for flick- 
ering jests on personal defects.” This 
impudence is really enough to turn the 
stomach of a hog * of the largest spe- 


But, after all, there is nothing in the 
whole of this er equate that ona 
me so highly as the style in which you, 
Christopher our Magazine, I mean 
—are rec Virst of all, at the 
very first broaching of the business of 

ines, “ there is,” quoth the Jef- 

frisian Scribe, “‘ the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine at the one end, and Mr Black- 
wood's at the other.” Then follows a 
h about the Gentleman’s Ma- 

gasiv, borrowed verbatim from a poem 
doherty’s, and some other articles 
that appeared two years ago, less or 
more, in the Magazine. But what more 
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of Blackwood’s? Not one word, my 
dear’ fellow. He could name it—or 
rather he could suffer it to be named— 
this was something—this was much— 
but could he go farther? Durst he 
discuss you as he did Sylvanus Urban, 
or Tom Campbell, or Sir Dicky Phil- 
lips? No more than a messan durst 
worry a bull-dog. Hazlitt—or the 
Cockney author, whoever he be—had, 
I doubt not, abused you very manful- 
ly through many pages of his manu- 
script. if he had not done this, why, 
then, he is amere booby ; for everybody 
miay see what the drift of the whole 
article is—everybody sees that the ob- 
ject was to attack you, you alone— 
ci? sees that but for you there 
would no more have been an article on 
the Periodical Press, than there would 
have been an article on the Cheese 
Press—every body sees this ; and yet to 
the destruction of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, to the howling of Hazlitt, and 
the eternal jobation of Jeffrey, there is 
not the pluck, after all, to do more 
than just mentioning once the mere fact 
that Mr Blackwood has “‘ a Magazine.” 
News indeed this to the Cockneys !— 
Only look at the drivelling idiot. Does 
he mean, after all, to pay you a com- 
pliment? He plainly says, that the 
Gentleman’s Magazine is the dullest, 
and, if he were a logical writer, it would 
of course follow that he meant to say, 
Mr Blackwood’s, the Magazine “‘ at the 
other énd,” is the cleverest of all. Did 
he mean to say this? If so, why fot 
say it? Or did he mean to say, that 
Blackwood’s was the newest, the Gen- 
tleman’s being confessedly the oldest 
of the fry? Ifso, he meant to say what 
he knew to be not true, He knew very 
well that whatever merits the new Ma- 

ines he puffs may have—and nei- 
ther you nor I are such blue and yel- 
low dirt that we should deny that they 
both have contained many excellent 
things—they owe their very breath, 
and being, and form, and substance, 
and life, to imitation of Blackwood. 
Both Scribe and Editor know this well 
enough. All the world knows it. No- 
body would confess it more freely and 
manfully than Tom Campbell himself, 
I will be bound for that. It follows, 
therefore, that this scribe has really 
been deprived of all meaning whatever 
by the process his ag 9g has been 
ened to—he has been clipt past 

tion. 


“farther down a little way, I ob- 
serve a paragraph about “ slang wit, 
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—~‘ shrewd remark,”—* oysters and 
whisky,” &c..&c., which is probably 
meant for a cut at your Noctes Ambro- 
signe. The name, asi have been ob- 
serving, they dare not mention :—ex- 
cept once (and then it is done with the 
air of a child afraid of burning its fin- 
s,) the name of “ Mr Blackwood’s 
agazine” does not occur in this ar- 
ticle on the present periodical press of 
Great Britain!—Yet my opinion is, 
that this h about the toddy and 
oysters, Ke. A F tended by way of a 
p at your merry doings in Ambrose’s. 
The ninnies did not see what a compli- 
ment they were paying to the dramatic 
talent displayed in that wasterly series 
of papers. Poor creatures ! they want~- 
ed to take a lick, and their flail has just 
come back the wrong way, and brui- 
sed their own kn This, how- 
ever, is a sort of thing that I am sure 
ou, Mr North, will never dream of ta- 
any serjous notice of, even should 
you agree with me as to my opinion of 
its pu and drift. If the Edin- 
burgh iew wishes to have a turn-up 


in good earnest with Blackwood’s Ma~ 
gazine, let the Edinburgh Review say so 
smack out. No chaffing in corners and 
under the breath. Let us hear the 
ehallenge ! Let us see the blunt posted 


—let us see the Blue and Yellow rib- 
bons tied to the stakes.— We shall then 
understand what we are after. And 
one word more I shall say: Let Mr 
Jeffrey himself come to the scratch— 
MrJeffrey, and nobody but Mr Jeffrey. 
We have battered the blood about the 
brainless heads of these Cockney raga- 
muffins, until we may well be wer 
of the oceupation. Why have us li 

them over again here? Has common 
prudence departed for ever from among 
mankind? Does Mr Jeffrey wish to 
make his Review the engine of the 
Cockneys against Blackwood ? Impos- 
sible. Don’t let us be bothered then 
about Hunt’s Rimini and Keats's En- 
dymion, and the rest of that odious 
trash ; but, if Mr Jeffrey really wishes 
a set-to, let him grapple at once with 
some of those neyer-to-be-forgotten, 
and never (oh never !) to-be-forgiven 
articles, which you levelled against the 
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besides knows and feels too, that, unless 
somebody be found whe will dare to 
put his to that load, and to no 
other, it were better for the Edinburgh 
Review to have a millstone tied about 
its neck, and to be cast into the de 

than to be detected standing afar off, 


and joining a timid and trembli 
ney-whine atiat Hike 


in the C 
wood, 

And this brings me at last to what 
it has all poy es ed to me, must 
inevitably be the fatal, the most un- 
fortunate and fatal effect of the inser- 
tiowr of this article on the periodical 
press in the Edinburgh Review! The 
Edinburgh Review has of late years 
been more skilfully, effectually, and 
insufferably attacked, than ap 
any literary engine of disloyalty and 
infidelity has been in our time, ‘‘ Why 
does the Edinburgh Review make no 
answer toall this ?’’—has been the un- 
varying feeling, and the frequent lan- 
guage of every man not immediately 
connected with Mr Jeffrey and his Re- 
viewing Cabal. The only answer they 
have ever vouchsafed has been a sort of 
would-be-disdainful toss of the nose— 
as much as to say, “ Poh! ’tis only a 
Magazine that attacks us! would you 
really have Jeffrey meddle witha Mae 
gazine ?”-~I appeal to Jeffrey him- 
self, whether I am not now stating the 
exact truth. Of course nobody but an 
idiot could be really taken in by such 
stuff—but still here was a ss 
to be said, insinuated, hinted, looke 
——and we all know, that, give the 
Whigs a something, and, however con- 
temptible it may be, they will find 
means to make it serve their turn 
among themselves. Well, but what is ° 
to become of them now? What is to 
become of that fine big face, that did 
so much good service? Othello’s oc 
cupation’s gone ! 

he Edinburgh Review has at last 
come down from its altitude, and put 
itself by the side, not of Blackwood’ 
Magazine (that, forsooth, had in 
been a favour !) but of the News, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Traveller, the 
Examiner, the Times, Cobbett, &e. 
&c. In short, it has proclaimed itself 
the “‘ Cater-cousin” of every libe 
and decorous journal in the world, and 
farewell toall its greatness! After eon- 
poy to review and laud I wg “Es 
says,” “ce jeux: d'esprit,” e * en- 
lightened disquisition,” of old Perry's 
newspaper — condescending to 
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haver and stare over the wonderful 
achievements of those miraculous Gen- 
tlemen of the Press, who bring out the 
ad ti iti . in = mo in 
papers, the ver after the piece cri- 
ticized was f nal—aer testifying 
this profound respect for the Reporters! 
—after calling ch cdntsibution’ to Col- 
burn’s Magazine, and its rival, “‘ the 
very cream of periodical literature”— 
in , after this complete blending, 
mating, and interfasing of it- 
self, with all that sort of concern—up- 
on what, in the name of everything 
that is salutiferous, is this Quondam 
Down-looker to take his stand ?>—No! 
he has fallen from his humbug height 
—he has slidden from his vapouring 
ground—he has leapt from 
his laughter-moving pinnacle—he now 
stands upon the debateable ground like 
other people, and woe be to him if he 
stands there only to be a mark for your 
unerring and unsparing articlery. You 
may on ovr = pe ate 
w s through w r y 
alone himself, for having been 
betrayed into this detise. It will not 
be either sneering or snuffling that 


will suffice to lug him out of the. 


quagmire, into which he has suffered 
a quackish and Cockney will-o’-the- 
wisp to seduce his unfortunate stilts. 
Let Mr Jeffrey reflect upon all this 
coolly by himself—and, if he does make 
up his mind to do the thing like a man 
— if he does make up his mind to at- 
tack you boldly and directly for your 
articles on the Edinburgh Review, its 
itical basenesses—its irreligious tone 
t—its occasional s/ips of in- 
fidelity, open and not to be mistaken— 
its ous sneers—and its = 
prostitution of literary criticism to 
purposes of unpatriotic and unchris- 
tian rancour and spleen—if he does 
make up his mind to come forth in 
harness, and give battle upon these 
great points—no fear, say I, but he 
shall meet a champion well armed for 
the conflict. But let him not lay the 
flattering es ~— soul, that, by 
loose, vague, and indefinite paragrap 
of abuse, such as this made-up thing 
consists of, he can blind the eyes of 
the public to the damning fact, that he 
avoids the questions which really have 
been, and are, at issue, between his 
ine. and that which first bearded 
im in ‘his own northern den, which 
first shewed that to be little which had 
before passed current for great, which 
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ipped the mask from the features of 
fe , and made the despot-ims 
postor stoop from his throne to drain 
the cup of ex e, and kneel in the 
dust of irretrievable degradation. 

As for the old assertion, so unpity- 
ingly reiterated throughout the five or 
six concluding pages of this artiele, 
viz. that the Tory press of the present 
day has had the guilt of introducing a 
new and unheard-of measure, and, in- 
deed, a new and unheard-of system, of 
personal vituperation into English li- 
terature—I say, onee for all, that the 
assertion is grossly in opposition to the 
truth of history. That it is wilfully 
false, I do not say—because I am sure 
Mr Jeffrey is incapable of writing or 
editing what he knows to be false ; but, 
at the same time, I must be permitted 
to observe, that this article shews that 
some Edinburgh Reviewers have read 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; and all the 
world knows, that this assertion has 
been proved to be false in that jour- 
nal, not once nor twice, but fifty 
times. I refer, once for all, to that 
Number of the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
in whieh the history of English libe? 
was gone into at so much length, and- 
brought to so triumphant a conclusion 
in favour of the Tories generally—but 
above all, and more especially, of the 
Tory writers of the raga time. As 
for the grossness of the mis-statement, 
I need not “a | lecture upon that to 
your readers. They know that Jeftrey,’ 
Brougham, and Moore, were vindie- 
tive libellers of men, as well as of prin- 
ciples, long ere Christopher North ever 
shed one drop of ink on the field of 
periodical literature. They know that 
Peter Pindar preceded the Anti-jacobin 
—they know that the Examiner, the 
Morning Chronicle, and the Times, 
preceded John Bull. They know that 
the Tory warfare has been strictly, 
and in every * * of its progress,-a 
defensive one : ey know that Mr 
Jeffrey and his clan had twenty years 
of free and uncheeked abusing, ere 
Blackwood began to abuse them ; and 
they know, and all the world feels, that 
if, on one or two occasions, (for I den 
that more than this can andes 4 


3 
even by the bitterest of your honest’ 
enemies,)} you have overstepped - the 
limits of perfect propriety in the style 
of your warring, the transgression was 

y 2 transcript of what he and all 


his friends had been accustomed to do 
from their youth upwards—and they 
17 
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—the world—the impartial candid 
world; will not fail to observe how 
broad is the line that must be drawn 
between the unprovoked, tyrannical, 
vindictive vituperation, habitual to the 
old Edinburgh Review, and the few 
occasional instances of ultra-severity 
into which the representative and the 
avenger of ek ap whose very food 
had ‘been insult, may have been be- 
trayed in the momentary heat of tem- 
per—or rather, I should say, in the 
roused and flaming indignation of 
long-trampled virtue, long-derided re- 
ligion, long-spurned and outraged pa- 
-triotism 


Does Mr Ji flatter himself that 
all his thousand misdeeds of the form- 
er, the free, the unfettered day of his 
domination, are forgotten or forgiven, 
merely because in these latter times 
he and his partizans have been whip- 
ped, lashed, scourged into comparative 
quietness, decorum, and inoffensive- 
ness? Does a blue and yellow vet 
cease to be one, merely because his 
fangs have been extracted? Is such 
@ CREATURE the less a viper, because 
pity is a more natural and appro- 
priate feeling for him in his pre- 
sent disabled condition than wrath ? 
No—no !—the memory of an insulted 
community is not quite so short-lived 
as of these old and branded of- 
f may well wish it were. The 
time was, and at no distantdate, when, 
to make use of language that you will 
have no difficulty in recognizing,— 
“* The Whigs assumed a natural su- 
periority over us, as if, being of a dif- 
ferent party, we were necessarily of an 
inferior species, and justly liable to be 
tortured, worried, and hunted to death 
like any other vermin.” The time was, 
when they had a right to say what they 
pleased of us, to invent and propagate 
any falsehood or misrepresentation that 
suited their turn. It was then that 
the greater the falsehood, the more was 
the merit—the more barefaced the im- 

ure, the more laudable the fraud. 

ou were a Tory—a loyal man—a 
Christian writer—did not that of itself 
imply all other crimes and misdemean- 
ours? That being once granted, they 
had a right rey He every outrage, 
every indignity upon you, as a matter 
of course. You were an enthusiast in 
the cause of the throne and the altar. 
Did it not follow that you must be a 
bad poet, a contemptible orator, a bi- 
gotj-a slave ! You'wére for the Mini- 

Vou. XIV. 
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sters: Was it to be supposed that 
you were not against sense, grammar, 
po a and reason? You were 
titled, in short, neither to 
to merey; and the Edin 
viewer, who volunteered to 
ou of a livelihood, whether. by stri- 
king a your moral fae, or your intel 
ctual tation ; in short, by an 
meaus, nidtoet atrocious or dexearde 
ly,—this Edinburgh i this 
Brougham, this Jeffrey, ; 
to the thanks of the liberal, the gra- 
titude of the decorous, the applauses 
of rue Wuies. Witness, ye much in- 
jured names of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey—witness, ye rare 
blended epithets of Renegado a 
Driveller—witness, ye magnanimous 
sneerers about the Morning Post and 
the Stamp-Office—witness, Oxford !— 
witness, Copplestone !—witness, ye 
more recent audacities, that wep ed 
been rebuked into the mingled I 
and shiver of impotence, by the stern 
oe indignation of insulted 
Philpotts 
But I beg pardon—I have really 
been verging towards seriousness— 
which is surely the last mood of 
mind in contemplating thisaffair. You, 
of course, the whole as an indi- 
rect compliment paid to yourself ; and 
indeed, North, a compliment of | 
compliments, and a triumphant tri- 
bute to you it is. I speak not of the 
—— to your talents, extorte 
ed by a lurking remnant of truth, 
in the midst abuse—as, for in- 
stance, where, in an absurd tirade 
against the Noctes Ambrosian, to 
put down which he appears anxious 
for an act of Parliament, he is com- 
pelled to admit their wit, and the 
shrewdness of their remarks ; because 
compliments from such a creature are 
rather oe than oe “iochams 
your triumph, your true 
triumph, naan in the grovellings 
crawling, cowardly, pitiful 
of the utter prostration of the whole 
gang of whom he now acts as mouth- 
piece, before you, and in the beggarly 
and starveling lamentation over the 
severity of the well-deserved inflic- 
tion. t you have crushed the ver- 
min, we all know ; that they do squeal 
and gibber at the very mention of your 
name, is clear as light ; but that any of 
the unfortunate should be so spoony 
as to make the confession in terms s6 
abject, with contortions of countenance 
2G 


en- 
nor 
Re. 
ve 
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fian buffoonery was cheered by the 

thundering applause of the 

Tom Moore was clapped as the first 

of jeux-d'esprit writers for the incre- 
Se er ee 

bag, and the Family—Sydney 


Smyth flung dirt through Peter Plym- 
ley setters, to their infinite i 


daricatured the King, and libel: 
led the most illustrious men and wo- 


: 


I swell the catalogue ? Take 
the files of the Morning Chronicle for 


the last thirty years, and mark its ar- 
icles ; and I venture to say, the ve- 
Jenesdisplayedi th epetn 
in them, will maké even 
the stomach turn. Was this 
thew ? Indeed it was not. 
accordingly we retorted. We 
newspaper world—the gross ignorance 
and drivelling impertinence of the 
ockneys—the shallow pretensions, 
and the cowardly deism of the Edin- 
burgh—the utter insufficiency of the 
statesmen—and destroyed by 
ing up to light the infamy 
of the Whig li And they are 
down ! down among the dead men! 
There let them rot ! 
In this operation it appears we have 


been throwing filth. We are sure the ' 


accusation is quite true. We have had 


CAug. 
occasion to give anecdotes of the lives 
of some of the profligates whom. we 
have overthrown, and their enormity 
was so great as to surpass the filth. of 
any feigned charge. We have had 
occasion to point out the tendency of 
earatentar oe Ry cept oe n- 
is so foul, that our very language 
- exposing it was amano open to 
the danger of being suspected of sha- 
ring in the contamination. But it is 
now little matter ; we have seen the 
work. main, wen pam in the 
very joy of your soul, Hazlitt’s gra- 
ic description of your overthnew aif 
im and his rabble rout. It is deci- 
dedly the very best thing he ever 
wrote. ¥ 


‘© Who, indeed, was likely to stand, for 
any length of time, ‘ the pelting of this 
pitiless storm’—the precipitation of nick- 
names from such a height, the thundering 
down of huge volumes of dirt and rubbish, 
the ugly blows at character, the flickering 
jests on personal defects—with the com- 
placent smiles of the great, and THE AN- 
GRY SHOUTS OF THE MOB, to say. n0- 
thing of the Attorney-General’s informa- 
ition, filed ex officio, and the well-paid de- 
positions of spies and informers! It was 
a hard battle to fight. The enemy were 
well entrenched on the heights of place 
and power, and skulked behind their ram- 

whom they assailed: were ex- 

sora and on the pavé. It was the forlorn 
pe of genius and independence strug- 
gling for fame and bread; and it is no 
wonder that many. of the candidates turn- 
ed tail, and fled from such fearful odds.” 

Is not eae nah to ate wide 
Do you not feel a glowing and c 
iar a over you while wuileg-aib 

? To be sure you do. Not 
that we rejoice in the woe of any poor 
fellow-creatures, but because we are 
happy at soul to find that the noxious 
influence, which their sinful be 
sities led them to exercise whenever 

could, is clean gone. Do not dis- 
tarb yourself about the abusive words 
-occasionally vented against you. In 
their voca’ » a sycophant to a 
man in power, is one who fears God, 
and honours the king ; an atrocious 
dastard is a man who takes one of the 
“vermin,” (I thank thee, slave, for 
teaching me the word, ) by the throat, 
and squeezes it to death in squeaking 
convulsions. Such is the dialect of 
the crew. ‘But, blowing away ‘this 
froth, skipping also the nonsense about 
Attorney eneralsand informers, who, 
Hazlitt well knows, never meddled 
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, look at the real matter 


tful ph. Here 
we have the seealibhe tote owning, 
that in consequence of our exertions, 
the whole of his wickedly industri 
pack are LAUGHED AT BY THE GREAT, 
AND, BEST OF ALL, INSULTED BY THE 
MoB, tortured, hunted, and worried 
to death, convicted of stupidity and 
ignorance in prose and verse, ruined 
in pretensions, scorned for the disco- 
vered particulars of their whole life, 
education, and conversation, dissected 
as condemned malefactors, looked on 
as guilty of petty vices and absurdi-~ 
ties, of being bad subjects, 
and universally admitted to be bad 
writers and bad men, by all the re- 
ble and well-di part of 
community !. How awful-a deli- 
neation of the wretched state of mind 
enjoyed (if I may use the word) 
by ioe who have lifted up. their 
voices against their monarch and their 
God ! How consolatory to those who 
have stuck to that cause through good 
and ‘evil r ! Not. a word that I 
can say could heighten the picture ; 
but.never forget it, North ; let it serve 
as an everlasting text for you, when- 
ever you think fit to mention THE 
VERMIN. % 
Mille habet ornatus ; mille decenter habet. 
Tibs IV..ij. 14, 


I am afraid I have spun out your 
patience altogether—but take heart, I 
am almost done with it now. 

The article “‘ On Early a ao 
cation” is Broughain’s, and it is in bi 
best ane It is pore na plain ee a 
sense ; and yet a graceful tinge 
of feeling is diffused over every sen- 
= be articles cannot be too 
widely » Or too hight! ily applauded. 
The appearance of su things I ever 
hail with delight, wherever I find 
them. I ama Tory, and Brougham 
is a Whig ; but, after all, into what 
insignificance these party names. and 
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Southside, 15th Augtist, 1823: 


party 
with the universal feelings of huma- 
nity—and the great—God grant it 
were always the common cause—of 


I would it were in my power to ter- 
minafe in this vein ; but I cannot end 
without saying, very shortly, that no- 
thing, even in the Edinburgh Review, 
ever excited in my. mind emotions of 
a more painful nature, than certain 
passages in the article on Las Cases’s 

about, Napoleon.. To.see the 
character of Marie Antoinette thus 
sneered at in the face of all the affect- 
ing evidences. of its saint-like, prince- 
ly, and heroic elevation which Mme. 
ampan’s work and the ‘ Royal 
Memoirs’’ have. just laid before the 
world ! ‘Is this chi ? Is this man- 
hood? And to see such thi: 
in the Review that is to be on 
the tables of at least some English 
ladies for three months to come !— 
such vile obscenity—such heartless, 
witless filth! I blush indeed for Mr 
Jeffrey. Is it possible that the article 
is another contribution from the same 
er ey i , who sg same 
subject in the same spirit of disho- 
nesty an itn in the new 
number of _ satiny ? ” such on 
munity to be p so far—an 
Jeffrey still fae te maintain any | 
gree of reputation for his work ? 

The argument in favour of the late 
unhappy Queen of England, viz. that, 
‘* after all, she only formed one con- 
nexion in the course of six. years,” is, 
in this shape at least, a new one. One 
connexion! only one mi! P 
to her ashes ! Must her friends 
be the persons to stir them with 
boldest finger of insult? And this is 
from the +e that says Ba Exa- 
miner a respectable paper, 
but for its {Mippancy about morals 


and 
Yours truly, 
Timotuy Ticker. 


quoted 


. 
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Norctes Ambrosianac. 
* No. XI. 


XPH A’EN SYMMOLIO KYAIKQN MEPINIZSSOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “Tis nIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

“* Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE $ 
“ But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."| 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


NORTH. 
Nay, do not blush, Ensign. I thought you had dipped in the Shannon. 
I believe you sing extempore ? 
Ay, and ex-trumpery. 
NORTH. 
Curse your punning. Quaver away this (throwing M. a paper.) 


MULLION, (hums a preludio.) 
Then, therefore, give due audience and attend. Milton, hem! 


MULLION. 


1. 3. 
The birds have sung themselves to rest, And safe and silent in the bay, 
That sang around our bower ; Is mour’d each fisher’s prow, 
The weight of the night-dew has bow’d. Each wearied one has sought his home, 
The head of every flower. But where, my love, art thou ? 


2. 4 
The ringing of the hunter’s horn I pick’d a rose, a red blush rose, 
Has ceased upon the hill, Just as the dews begun, 
The cottage windows gleam with light, _I kiss’d its leaves, but thouglit one kiss 
The harvest song is still. Would be a sweeter one. 


«5. 
I kept the rose and kiss, I thought 
How dear they both would be ! 
But now I fear the rose and kiss 
Are kept in vain for thee! 


Really a very pretty song. It was spoony in you to drop it out of your pocket, 
ODoherty ! 


ODOHERTY. 
And amazingly genteel in you to sing it under the circumstances. It was 
about as bad as Brougham’s reading in Parliament Mr Saurin’s letter, picked 


out of Lord Norbury’s pocket. 


Is the author a secret ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Not the least. Rest her soul! she died of love. Her name was Quashie 
Ma ite a sentimental negress, who kept a canteen in the Bowery Way, 
New Y Poetry and peach-brandy were the death of her. I got hera 


great wake in 1816, for she was tenderly attached to me. 


NORTH. 
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_ Wilberforce ought to quote this song as a proof of negro capacity. Was she 


pretty ? 
! ODOHERTY. iy 

Yes, black but comely—she squinted furiously, but it passed for ogling ; 
and I can assure you her pine-apple rum wag superb. 

MULLION. 

You were then a rum customer, I take it. Apropos of love, Tom Moore is 
in Ireland, I understand. 

NORTH. 

So I am informed by letter from Killarney. He travels in the train of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who is visiting his Irish estates. 

TICKLER. 

Tom goes as joculator, I suppose. Lansdowne, when in office, was distin- 
guished as a dancing-master, and gave Thomas, if I mistake not, the place in 
the West Indies for his piping. 

NORTH. ; 

I do not blame him for that. I najciee to see literary merit patronized, but 
there was something base and grovelling—in a word, something truly Whi 
in the ruffian treatment Dibdin experienced from the gang which got into 
power in 1806. 

TICKLER, 
Dirty revengeful—and beggarly to the last degree. They could not for- 
ive him for having, in his glorious songs, stirred the spirit of Britain = ane 
fheir friends the Jacobins ; and, accordingly, in his old age, the filthy fellows 
deprived him of a pension which he had earned by services to his country, 
more solid tlian the nine-tenths of those which have been the foundation of 


many a Whig property. as 16 


Well, well—they stick to one another, however ; which is more than can be 
said of other people who shall be nameless. You know we have often contrast- 
ed the different treatment experienced by this very Tommy Moore and Theo- 
dore Hook, under the very same circumstances. 

ODOHERTY. 

Theodore, however, is winding up after all, and must eventually be cleared 
of all slur. If the details of his case were published, it would be the exposé of 
the most rascally piece of pitiful persecution ever heard of ; and I hope it will 
be published some fine day or other. 

MULLION. 
You have heard Theodore’s joke on his misfortune ? 
BULLER. 
No, never.—( Aside.) Plus millies jam audivi. 
MULLION. 


Poh, man, you smeet hove: heyes 65 3p eee When he came from the 


Isle of France, he touched at the Cape of -Hope, where he met Lord 
Charles Somerset. ‘‘ Bless me,” said his lordship, ‘‘ what sends you home so 
soon, Hook—a complaint in your liver ?”—‘ No,” replied Theodore ; “ a dis- 
order in my chest.”—-You certainly heard it ? 

NORTH. | 
Why, yes ; it’s almost as venerable as anything in Joe Miller. ! 
MULLION. 
I was aware of that, and only told it as a preface to the Duke of Sussex’s ad 
mirable version of the story. The Duke, you know, is very bright. ) 
ODOHERTY. 
Yes, as one of Lambton’s coal-scuttles. 
weidceria ii aa: MULLION. sk gees | 
- And hates ore, whom he suspects—with what reason I cannot say—of 
having demolished him in Bull. 

wh cian Mis... sy 

y, certainly his highness has no great reason to be obliged to the tribe of 
Bull ; for he was only suspected to be a blockhead formerly, but now is written 
down as an ass regular. : 





~ 
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MULLION. 

‘Well, sir, an ultra fit of candour every now and then seizes on him, and he 
panegyrizes Hook’s wit. ‘I don’t like the man, sir,” he says—‘‘ I don’t like 
the man ; but do him justice ; let us be fair; he is a droll fellow, sir—a droll 
fellow ; he tells you a good thing—a devilish Good thing now—ha, ha, ha !—a 
most excellent thing. You know he was at the Isle of France; ay, and he 
came back from the Isle of France too—ha, ha, ha! and we all know why— 
ha, ha, ha! Well, then, coming home, he stopped at the Cape of Good-Hope 
—some place in India, you know—where he met Charles Somerset. Says 
Charles to him, ‘ Why, Hook,’ says he, ‘ what the devil,’ says he, ‘ brings you 
home? I hope,’ says he, ‘ it is nothing ails your liver?’ Well now, just mind 
what Hook said—devilish good—very » faith—I don’t like the man, sir 
—I don’t like the man ; but let us be fair; he is a droll fellow, sir—a droll 
fellow.‘ No,’ says Hook, ‘ nothing’ails my liver—never was better in my 
life;’ says he ; ‘ but there is a defieieney i my accounts, which I must go over 
to ariswer. Ha, ha, ha! Devilish good, was it not? When I hearé it first, 
everybody laughed. Ha, ha, ha!” * 9" 

TICKLER. 
~ You are a capital mimic, Mullion. I wish Mathews had that story. 

: - NORTE. . 

No, no ; it would be scandalous to bring a prince of the blood on the stage. 
Remember that he is a son of George III., wey brother of George IV. 

TICKLER. 

Pooh! Mathews could tell it of Signor —— , or any other of the 
Duke’s select circle. 

MULLION. 


Who, by the way, regularly laugh at the joke, whenever it pleases the Duke 
to tell it. It is his hi ’s best story, and is always told-on great occasions, 
state days, holidays, and the like. 

é' NORTH. 


Come, gentlemen, change the subject, if you please. I do not like to hear 
i to any son of Him, who, no matter what king may reign, 
=, Bact to the end of the chapter. ; 


shall be king of my 
Come, fill w ur wine, 
Look, fill it mine ; 
Here. , I begin 
A ened Locith to the Kare 
Tims, see it go round, 
Whilst with mirth we abound. 


Chorus. 
For we will be dull and heavy no more, 
Since wine does increase, and there’s claret good store. 


Nay, don’t us deceive-—— 


ODOHERTY. 
Upon honour, I filled a bumper from the foundation. 
NORTH. 
I did not address you, my good fellow. I spoke to Mullion, who is fight- 
ing shy ; but do not interrupt me. 


Nay, don’t us deceive, 
roid 5 ahd 
is not big 
the deuce, you’re no whig. 
, drink up the rest, 
be merry at least, 


For we will be dull and heavy no more, 
Since wine does increase, and there’s claret good store. 


’ 
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TICKLER. 

Out of Pills to Purge Melancholy, if I mistake not ? ry 

NORTH. 

Yes, from the aforesaid. It was.a favourite chaunt of worthy Dr Webster, 
some forty years when we used to meet in the Gude Auld Town, at the 
White Horse in the Canongate. Many a scene I haye got h since the 
Aughty-Three. ‘“ And I said, the days of my youth, where are they? And 
Echo answered, Where are they.” 

ODOHERBTY. 

Pr’ythee, no more of your antediluvian recollections—your dramas of the 

ancient world. ‘ 
1. 


£ 


’Tis in vain to complain, In a me ~ lan « cho - ly strain, Of the 











eS 











brown, Or be-mottled o'er with grey, Be our locks ber-ry 


brown, Or bemottled all grey. 


2. 
We have laughed, 
We have quaffed, 
We have raked it fore and aft, 
But out of pleasure’s bowl have not emptied all the draught. 
Never mind 
Days behind, 
But still before the wind, 
Float after jolly souls, full flasks, and lasses kind. 


BULLER. 
Extempore? Stans pede in uno? 
ODORERTY. 
Yes, on honour. I was seized with a fit of poetical fury. 
BULLER. 
You are almost as great as Pistrucci himself. 
ODOHERTY. 
I knock under to Coleridge only ; for he makes verses asleep. I make mu- 
sic sometimes in that state, but never poetry. : 
NORTH. 
Have you heard Coleridge’s late epitaph on himself, which he composed in 
that way? 
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TICKLER. 
No. Repeat it. ; 
' Blere lies ole, at length and with 
’ ere lies poor Cole, at without screaming, 
Who died, as he was always wont, a-dreaming ; 


Shot, as with pistol, by the gout within, 
Alone, and all unknown, at Embro’ in an inn. 


TICKLER. 

*¢ Alone, and all unknown, at Embro’ in an inn.” How mournful and mu- 
sical. I , before the day comes when my epitaph will be required for 
him, he will have the firmness to put forth his strength, and take his place 
among our great men. a 

- Wha thinking of, Ensign ?—¥ don’t h hat anybod 
t are ng of, —You dont hear w: an says 
to you.” You did not hear the Epitaph. . : x 
seihen 4 thieesl 2 I was looki 

Beg your pardon—beg your on a thousand times over—I was lookin 

sfthae prints—they’re new ones surely—What the devil are they ? : 
NORTH. 
Pooh ! they’re some new affairs—materials that Dr Mullion has got together 
for his Lectures on the Fine Arts. 
: ODOHERTY. 
Oh'! is that the case >— What are the subjects, pray ? 
MULLION. 
* Don’t you see well enough what. they are ?—why, they’re the new set of 
prints come out by way of illustrations to Leigh Hunt's poem of “ The Choice,” 
in the last Liberal. I shall lecture on them one of these days. 


ODOHERTY. 
_ The artist ? 
MULLION. 

Nay, as to that I can’t say—There’s no name to the article ; but ’tis whis- 
pered that they are Haydon’s. 

: ODOHERTY. 

Haydon’s ?>—Impossible !—impossible—not the least like his style. Why they 
seem to be mere caricatures. 

MULLION. 

Not a bit—I assure you ’tis all dead earnest. There is much gusto about 
them—a fine free sweep of pencil—a delicate sense of the grace of things— 
They're very pretty sweet prints. I intend to make Ambrose a present of them 
after my lecture is fairly done and delivered. 

ODOHERTY. 

By jingo, I can’t make either head or tail of these things. There should 
have been a motto, or something, at the bottom, to let one into the artist’s 
meaning. What, now, is this here one, Mullion ? 

MULLION. 
There are mottoes to each of them, taken from the poem itself; but the 
frame-maker has, by some mistake, covered them with his pasteboard and 
ilding. Here, however, is the Liberal, No IV.—I believe I can easily point 
. ut the appropriate passages for your benefit. 
'  ODOHERTY. 

That’s a good fellow. Well, then, what is the Jit alluded to here? —(I 

haven’t seen the last Liberal myself yet.) 
MULLION. 


This print, sir, represents his Majesty of Cockaigne in the attitude of doing 
what he says in this poem he is very fond of—admiring Nature. 
ODOHERTY. 
Nature ?—Why, he’s at the tea-table. 
MULLION. 
No matter—he's admiring the “ Goal of life.” 
2 
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ODOHERTY. 
- The Bow] of life you mean—he has the Slop-basin in his dexter paw. 
MULLION. 
Well—and what should he have? He is talking in the about bowers 
and showers, and treeses and breezes, and so forth ; he breaks out into 


this fine apostrophe—which is the motto to your print. 


** Come then, y scenes of quiet and content, 
e, 


Ye Goals of li 


on which our hearts are spent, 


Meet my worn eyes—I Love you EVEN IN VALES 


Are not they sweet, natural lines ? 


OF cUPS AND SAUCERS, AND sucH Delfic pates——” 





ODOHERTY. 

Why, Wales is a pretty country—and, I dare say, even on delft-ware, such 
as he seems to have on his table, the representation yet may be charming. 
Seriously, this print gives us an amicable idea of hts Majesty. 

KEMPPERHAUSEN. 

Dear divine enthusiast! Well, only to think of people making a laughing- 

stock of this innocent-hearted, good, worthy, gentle soul, that is quite happy, 


quite upon the air, with having a rural 
on a piece of crockery ware! For shame 


peep of a few blue trees and cottages 
! for shame ! 


ODOHERTY. 
What the deuce is this grand roll, North ? 
NORTH, 
~ You talk of Dr Mullion’s lectures—I would have you know, I mean to cut 
in upon that series of his myself—In a word, here goes my lecture on these 
prints, and on the poem from which they sprung. I shall read it to you— - 


Listen, boys !— 


Our innumerable delightful quali- 
ties of head and heart, and, above all, 
our invincible good nature, have at 
last made a complete convert of Leigh 
Hunt, and he is never happy except 
when lauding Blackwood’s Magazine 
to the seventh heaven. No sooner does 
he put on his yellow breeches, in the 
morning early, than he trips crisply 
down from his attic story into the 
breakfast-parlour, and seasons every 
mouthful of muffin with the mustard 
of Ebony. He cannot write a note to 
Mr eae the painter, or Mis- 
tress Molly. the charewoman, bape 
trumpeting our praises; and will sit 
up for hos pe Ruog4 his bed, with 
his perked-up mouth, and swali 
night-cap,gazing himself away thro 
an opening in the dimity, on a striking 
likeness of us, sketched by our common 
friend Haydon, during his last visit to 
Scotland... He. is pr. rw possessed 
— haunted — oaylelb usd shiden, = 
sg by an a ctmageat 5 forbid, but 

a most e and benign spirit, 
hight Christopher North, who puri- 
fies, by ——s ministrations, the cor- 

Vou. XIV. 


. 


Mr North's Lecture on “ The Choice ;” a Poem recently written by Leigh 
Hunt, a Convert, and Vice-Poet-Laureate to Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ruptions of his Cockney blood, and so 
fills his brain with “‘ fancies chaste and 
noble,” that he is henceforth appoint- 
ed our nkaaypse anges geese witha — 
of four gallons in-twist, a 
ian of best Dunbar re-herings to be 
id at Hampstead “ at ten of April . 
soa by the chime.” Let no envious 
railer scoff at Leigh Hunt as a 
ran and pensioner. No doubt, the si-~ 
tuation is a lucrative one, and, with ju- 
dicious msn: sl ae ‘if he 
may not live upon it y by money, 
cannot fail to becomea richer man-every 
year. He must not, however, bu 
more busts of those ‘‘ down-looking” 
Greeks, and we recommend him (if 
has not done so already) to sell his pi- 
ano-forte. He has but an indifferent 
ear for one mousic, and tuning 
is expensive. position, too, either 
of a man or a Cockney, at the ivories, is 
below the dignity of our laureate, and 
unworthy an eater of red- 
The barrel. is a . 


strument ; and we have that Mr 

Hunt’s execution upon it is to be 

equalled only by — command over 
2 
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the hurdy-gurdy. But we are intru- 
ding into the sacred privacy of domes- 
tie life, and therefore shall not again 


aver name Hunt’s musical powers, 
our although he be, till we 





have the pleasure of meeting him on. 


ao ihlan ms salt-box, or in = ~ 
with a Hi bagpipe. Meanwhile, 
let him be to us our Macnus Apot- 
LAR. 

We refer such of our readers as may 
not have heard of Mr Leigh Hunt, to 
various papers in this ae with 
the signature Z. These will tell what 
he was ; but we have his own words 
for what he wishes to be—and the fol- 


lowing morceaux are from tlfe intended 
life of our Vice-Laureate, adumbrated 


er shadowed forth in his beautiful 
poem, “ The Choice.”* 4 
poem opens with a panegyric 
upon Pomfret, the author of that great 
inal poem The Choice, on which 
Mr Hunt's is modelled. 


“ T have been reading Pomfret’s Choice 
__.. this spring, sth say 
A pretty kind of-sort-of-kind of thing, 

Not much a vérse, and poem hone at all, 


, Yet, as they say, extremely natural. 





ree a al 


ae ah 





And yet I know not. There’s a skill in 
In crusts as well as galleries ; 
And he’s the poet, more or less, who 


ehiicheran thee hallows the least thing 
‘ from prose, 
And dresses it in its mild singing clothes. 
Poetry’s that which sets a thought apart, 
To-worship Nature with a choral heart : 
And may beseen where rarely she intrudes, 
As birds in cages make us think of woods, 
Beaux have it in them, when they love 


the faces 
Of country damsels, and their worsted 
gtaces,’’ 


_» Mild singing clothes.” What are 
they ? Not surely your yellow breech- 
es, Mister Hunt. Perhaps caps and 
bells. Are kilts mild singing clothes? 
‘Petticoats are liker the thing, when 
tustle. The two last lines are not 
but filched from the Filcher. 


our good Vice-~ 
a may they mean?— 
: a Cockney chucks a country 


ad 4ai ww 
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her linsey-woolse tticoat, call you 
that “ i “4 the author of Ri- 
mini ought to know better; but we 
hope that he is merely er in- 
nocence to please us ; in which hope 
we are strengthened by the subsequent 
strapping Alexandrine— 


“ The ladies rise in heaps, and give them 
sweet admissions !”” 


A little farther on, our Vice shews 
he is no such simpleton about such 
affairs as he would pretend to be ; but, 
on the contrary, somewhat peevishly 
complains, that, in the present day, a 
man cannot write lusciously and li- 
quorishly without being shook by the 
ears, or nose-pulled by some Z. or 
other. 

“ Else I would print my fancy by itself, 

And be ‘ a love’ on every lady’s shelf; 

Perhaps I shall be so, some day or other,” 
&e. 

Promiscuous concubinage not yet be- 
ing the order of the day, the publica- 
tion of the “‘ loves” alluded to is de- 
ferred till a fitter opportunity ; and 
meanwhile the Vice writes, he tells us, 
such verses as “ smile on tables in the 
parson’s nose.” For smile, nostro pe- 
riculo, read smell. How elegant. the 
use of the word parson! And, alto-~ 

ther, what dignified and gentleman- 
fr ease does Mr Hunt exhibit in these 
his “ mild singing clothes!” Instead 


of one, he shall have two kegs of Dun- 
bar reds. 
But now for him. Hear—hear— 
r !— 
“ First, on a green I'd have a low, broad 
house, 
Just seen by travellers through the garden 
boughs ; 
And that my luck might not seem ill be- 
stow’d, ; 
A bench and spring should greet them on 
the road. 


My grounds should not be large; I like 
to 


To Nature for a range, and prospect too, 

And cannot fancy she'll coniprise for me, 

Even in a park, her all-sufficiency: 

Besides, my thoughts fly far; and when 
at rest, 

Love, not a watch-tower, but a tulling 

~ “nest. 

But all the ground I had should keep a 

look 


Of Nature still, have birds’snests and a 
brook ; 5 





ye ote 


* See Liberal, No. IV. 
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One spot for flowers, the rest all turf and 
trees ; ' ; 
For I'd not grow my own bad lettuces. 


And above all, no house should be,so j 


: > 
Thaittranger should discern me here and 
ere 5 

Much less when some fair friend was at 
my side, 

And swear I thought her charming,— 
which I did. 

I am not sure I'd have a rookery ; 

But sure I am I’d not live near the sea, 

To view its great flat face, and have my 
sleeps 

Filled full of shrieking dreams and foun- 
dering ships ; 

Or hear the drunkard, when his slaugh- 
ter’s o’er, 

Like Sinbad’s monster scratching on the 
shore. 

I'd live far inland, in a world of glades, 

Yet not so desert as to fright the maids: 

A batch of cottages should smoke beside ; 

And there should be a town within a 
morning’s ride,”’ 


Our Vice says, “ my grounds should 
not be large.” His grounds !—Leigh 
Hunt's grounds !—A gentleman of 
landed property !—A Surrey freehold- 
er !—What do you mean by “ not 
large,” Vice? It is an indefinite ex- 
pression. What think you of a couple 
of hundred acres >—“ No low, broad 
house” should ever have less than an 
estate of that extent, at least in a ring- 
fence. Now, is not this rather exor- 
bitant. Consider also the danger of 
losing yourself in a multitudinous sea 
of Swedish turnips—the dead certainty 
of beifig lost for ever—or found a ske- 
leton, of several months lying, in a po- 
tato furrow. Besides, what a most 
idiotical style of farming you here 
chalk out for yourself ! ‘‘ One spot for 
flowers, and the rest all turf and trees.” 
That would never pay. Do youintend 
” sell the birds’ nests at Coyent-Gar- 

en market—eggs, or broods and all ? 
If so, you must study nidification ; for 
if you have only a “ flower garden, 
turf, and trees,” and nothing else, devil 
a singing bird will builc,pis nest near 
your “ low, broad hovse, except it be 
a barn-door fowl or a guinea-pig.— 
Farther, what sort of a brook will that 
be; without ever a stone, or a rock, or 
an rotten stump, to amuse itself 
with ? — a would be an ob- 
ject of the deepest compassion in 
‘casi and, indeed, unless you hed 
a draw-well, of which no mention is 
made, what is to become of the tea- 
kettle? You say, “ I am not sure I’d 
havea rookery.” ss are rightg 


> € 
ee 
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ideas. But, my good soul, you speak 
doubtfully about the mer just as 
if you could vee eg to build 
on any morning you chose to appoint. 
Take our advice, and have no rookery. 
Rook-pies are ting ; and then a 
crowd of Cockneys would be firing 
away at the young hop-the-twigs ev. 
spring, to the great annoyance of your-= 


self and fair friend, to say nothing of 
the positive dong of flying ramrods’ 
and split barrels. Let it fixed, 


therefore, that there shall be no rooke 
ery.—*‘ Not so desert as to fright the 
maids.” Do you mean here, simply, 
your brace of servant girls, or maids in 
general ? “* The maids ” is an equiyo- 
cal expression ; so is “« fair friend ;” 
and really all these inuendos set one’s 
tooth on edge, and look more like Odo- 
herty himself than his Vice.—< A 
batch of cottages” is far more elegant 
than a batch of Peers, or a batch of 
bread ;—and “ within a morning’s 
ride” leaves the distance of the town. 
in a pleasing obscurity. you se- 
riously intend keeping a Horse. I am. 
sorry to hear it, both on your account 
and his own. He will have poor pick- 
ing on the turf among the trees, and 
will come down with you to a certainty. 
Keep a cuddy, and let him brouze im 
the lanes ; but on no account whateve 
venture upon horseback. Your a 
friend would have nothing else to do, 
but to make plasters; and we humbly, 
conceive, that “ this mornihg’s ride 
will furnish a fundamental objecti 
to your villa. Take the coach at once,’ 
or borrow a shandr at the “‘ batehy 
of cottages,” from a an 3 and 
so jog into town. in safety. of 
Aha! my friend! you are-at your - 
old tricks,—we knew we should cately 
you at last. Next comes the old images 
man, with his batch of gods and god 
desses on his board ; and Mr Hunt pur- 
chases about a dozen nudities for the 
moderate sum of eighteen-pence ‘a 
“ And yet to shew I had a taste i 
Fd have some casts of statues in the 
Or rather entrance, whose sweet st ; 


eyes oy: 
Should touch the comers with'a mild _ 
surprise, sly 


po a 
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And so conduct them, hushing to my 


door, ’ 
Where, if a friend, the house should hear 
. @ Poar. 
The grateful beggar should peep ia at 
these, 
And wonder what I did with Popish 


Next, our Laureate says he could 
write and read, 
“ Till it was time 
To ride or walk, or on the grass go 
he = 
Stop a moment if you please—no ri- 
ding. You forget that we already put 
our veto on that. It is not so easy a 
matter for a man at your time of life 


to learn to ride. Gracious heavens! 

are you mad? 

“ I'd never hunt, Excrerr THE Fox, and 
then 


Not much, for fear I should fall,” &c.” 
Hunting the Fox a little ! Only ima- 
gine him breaking cover. Why, you 
over your horse’s ears at the first 
dit , Six inches wide. First of all, 
you talk of riding to town—-on paper 
Pr yal brain oe} your opie — 
nothing will satisfy you, but to 
Hont rae Fox. O, Editor of the An- 
nals of Sporting! what would’st thou 
not give for a sight of our worthy Vice- 
Laureate leading the Surrey Hunt, 
reynard in view, and Tims whipper- 
in! After Huntinc tue Fox, but 
“ not much,” Mr Hunt thinks himself 


ps wher any display of bodily vigour, 


“ All manly games I'd play at: golf, 
and quoits, 
And cricket, to set all my limbs to rights, 


And make me conscious, with a due re-- 


§ 2 spect, 
_ Of muscles one forgets by long neglect. 
Bat as for prize-fights, with their butch- 


ering shows, 

And crowds of black-legs, I’d have none 

: of those ;— 

Tam not bold in other people’s blows. 

Besides, I should reside so far from town, 

Those human waves could never bear me 
down— 


Which would endear my solitude, I own. 


But if a neighbour, fond of his antiques, 
Tried to renew a bout or two at sticks, 
Td do my best to force a handsome laugh 
Under a ruddy crack from quarter-staff ; 
Nor think I had a right to walk my woods, 
of a science that was Robin Hood’s. 
*Tis healthy, and a man’s ; and would as- 


- To make me wield a falchion in my fisty 
id foes arise who'd rather not be 


Pi g : t.”” ; , 
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This is a good passage. But what 
if Bill Gibbons should some day pitch 
the ring for a fight between the Bush- 
Cove and Cabbage, with the ropes be- 
longing to the P. C. in Mr Hunt's Park? 
Fifty miles from town is no security 
against such an invasion ; and surely 
Mr Hunt would not countenance the 
Beaks. What would honest Robin 
Hood have thought of the expression, 
** coy of a science?” If our Vice 
would consider the matter for a minute 
or two, he would be sensible of the ex- 
treme ludicrousness of the most remote 
comparison between himself and Robin 
Hood. He—with his yellow breeches, 
silk hat, red slippers, and shabby-gen- 
teel surtout, picking his steps, within 
sound of the dinner-bell, among a few 


: beds of tulips and peony-roses, or se- 


lecting a dry spot of his “ turf and 
trees,” that he might “ on the grass go 
rhyme,” or scribble a literary Exa- 
miner—and that immortal Bowman of 
the Forest! Tims, personating Bruce 
at Bannockburn in our Tent, was no- 
thing to the King of the Cockneys,with 
a quarter-staff in his lily hand, enact- 
ing the Outlaw of Sherwood ! 

Such pastimes, however, would be 
but rare, and never allowed to inter- 
fere with our bard’s severer studies. 
For 


“ I'd write, because I could not help it; 
read 

Much more, but nothing to oppress my 
head ; 

For heads are very different things at ease, 

And forced to bear huge loads for families. 

Still I would think of others; use my 
pen, 

As fits a man and lettered citizen, 

And'so. discharge my duty to the state ; 

But as to fame and glory, fame might wait. 

Nevertheless, I’d write a work in verse, 

Full of fine dreams and natural charac- 
ters ; 

Eastern, perhaps, and gathered from a 
shore 

Whence never poet took his world before. 

To this sweet sphere I would retire at 


will, 

To sow it wit'y delight, and shape with 
skill; " 

And should it please me, and be roundly 
done, 

Td launch it into light, to sparkle round 
the sun.” ; 

Now, high as our opinion is of our 
Laureate’s abilities a genius, we offer 


to lay six guineas of wire-wove gilt to 
a pound of whitey-brown, that net two 
hundred copies of this Eastern Tale are 
spld within the two years. Instead of 
‘(sparkling round the sun,” it willie. 
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- wheavy bale in a dark warehouse ; and 
cot ot his own risk, Mr Hunt 
find himself some twenty or-thirty 
pounds out of pocket. Our Vice-Lau- 
reate must therefore give up all idea of 
“ broaching it into light,” and confine 
himself to his Odes on our Birth-day, 
and the Anniversary Hymn on the 
creation of the Magazine. 
Pomfret, we are told, got into a row 
with some Bishop or other, on account 
of a suspicious line in his poem, which 
was thought to recommend a kept- 
mistress, in preference to a wife. Mr 
Hunt is facetious on this in a note ; 
but it puzzles us to know, from the 
following passage, whether he holds 
the opinion erroneously attached to 
the “ Parson.” 
“ In pleasure and in pain, alike I find 
My face turn tenderly to womankind ; 
But then they must be truly women,— 
not 

Shes by the courtesy of a petticoat, 

And left without inquiry-to their claims, 

Like haunted houses with their devil’s 
dams. 

I'd mend the worst of women, if I could, 

But for a constancy, give me the good ;— 

I do not mean the formal or severe, 

Much less the sly, who’s all for character ; 

But such as, in all nations and all times, 

Would be good creatures, fit for loving 
rhymes ; 

Kind, candid, simple, yet of sterling sense, 

And of a golden age for innocence. 

Of these my neighbours should have 
choice relations ; 

And I (though under certain alterations) 

I too would bring—(though I dislike the 
name ; 

The Reverend Mr Pomfret did the same ; 

Let its wild flavour pass a line so tame;)— 

A wife,——or whatsoever better word 

The times, grown wiser, might by law 
afford 

To the chief friend and partner of my 
board. 


The dear, good she, by every habit then,— 

Ties e’en when pleasant, very strong with 
men ; 

Though your wise heads first make one’s 
system wrong, 

And then insist that only theirs last 


long,— 
Would finish, and make round in every 


part, - 

The natural harmony: of her own wise 
heart ; 

And y the loss of something of her right 

Of jealous, consummate delight. 

Gods! how I'd Jove her morning, noon, 
and night !”” 

Now, who and what the devil is this 


parr nd is she to be nated ? 
-Miss, or Mistress P—\What altera- 
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os eae oan aes pr fon 
to make on make onthe Sferage Lew? 
pase yea Lord Ellenborongh D et 

or, m Dr 
limore, det the blacksmith at Gretnd- 


Green ? —What is there pasalieaty 
odious, loathsome, and repulsive in 
word “ wife,” that Mr Hunt. should 
publicly express his dislike of it, * im 
mild singing clothes?” What word 
would he prostitute in its place? Or 
what is the matter with thet um 
of his ear, or the core of his heart, that 
a word sacred to all the rest of his spe- 
cies, should, to him, sound unhallow- 
ed? 

On he goes. _ 


“ I'd have my mornings to myself. Ev’n 
ladies 

Should not prevent me this, except on 
May-days : 

Uniess we fairly struck our tents awhile, 

To stroll, like gipsies, round about the 
isle ; 

A plan I might be bent on, 1 confess, 

Provided colds would give us leave, ot 

dress, 

And twenty other inconveniences. 

I'd give up even my house to live pase 
them, 

And have a health in ney lout and 
limb, 

To which our best perceptions men, ee 
dim. 

A gipsy’s body, and a poet’s mind, 

Clear blood, quick foot, free sit, and 
thought refined, 

Perpetual airs to breathe, and loves to 

bind,— 

Such were the last perfection of mans 

kind.” 


It does not seem tous, that thedif-. 
ficulties in the way, of putting this =~ 
scheme into practice are at all insur- 
mountable. What if some two or three. 
of the party should have a cold, can- 
not they take with ene Oe 
of lozen and a score of 

powders ¢ In a few days, all 

tions will be worked off; and a: 
Blanket-Tent will murmur beneath, 
the moon with a mellower and more 
subdued snore.” In‘a Blatiket“Tert; . 


ou me, the gipsying . Leh Mea 


ter ; itt de 
perso watrtinr cient stock 
of horn for the manufactory of ortia- 
mental is. As to dress, “about 
which’ Mr Hunt seems to be 80 une 
happy, let bing boldly take w oat 
his yellow breeches 1k a bar “ y 
and every Pegg an before dinner, h 
By the them on Thott rurally in a.¢ 
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“ The last perfection of mankind, 
__ A gipsy’s body, and a poet’s mind.” 
. AS to the “ twenty other inconve- 
niences,” we consider them, whatever 


a te i 3 and the 
pardy wi nd both adiice anlne) 
céssaries in every wood. 

‘On returning from this pretty little 


wild excursion, Mr Hunt once more . 


** takes up house ;” and he really gives 
himself the character of a very plea- 
sant and amiable landlord. 

“ These mornings, with their work, 
should earn for me 

r afternoon’s content and liberty. 

Td have an early dinner, and a plain, 
Not tempting much to ‘ cut and come 


again ; 
A little wine, or not, as health allow’d, 
But for my friends, a stock to make me 


? 
Bottles of something delicate and rare, 
Which I should draw, and hold up with 
an air, 
And set them on the table, and say, 
* There !’” 
We were here most anxious to know 
the dimensions of Mr Hunt’s dining- 
room, and the prevailing colour of its 
furniture. But we are only told, 
“ My dining-room should have some 
of books, 


Ifonly for their grace and social looks— 
Horace and Plutarch, Plato, and some 


more, 
Who knew how to refine the tables’ roar, 
And sprinkled sweet philosophy between, 
As meats are reconciled with slips of 


green. 
I read infallibly, if left alone ; 
But after meat, an author may step down 
‘To settle a dispute, or talk himself :— 
I seem to twitch him now with finger 
from his shelf.” 

‘Hitherto our opinions on all the 
questions in taste, manners, 
morals, and religion, have been in uni- 
5 but now Mr Hunt and we cease 


i 


83 


we should be pulling away, when 
was backing water. What will 
Odoherty say to his Vice, when he 


* I would not sit in the same room to 
dine 


re 


E 


And pass the evening ; much less booze 
till nine, . 
And then, with a white waistcoat and 


red face, 
___ Rise, with some stupid, mumbling, com- 


gat 






= looks, half just, half 
The last line in this quotation speaks 
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‘row in the same boat—for if we 
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of something beyond our experience or 

observation—but may, nevertheless, 

shew Mr Hunt’s familiar knowledge of 

the human heart. To prevent the pos- 

sibility of such enormities, he suggests 

a very notable expedient.— 

I'd have two rooms, in one of which, 

as weather 

Or fancy chose, we all might come toge- 
ther, 

With liberty for each one nevertheless 

To wander in and out, and taste the 
Jawns and trees. 

One of the rooms should face a spot of 
spots, 

Such as would please a squirrel with his 
nuts ; 

I mean a slope, looking upon a slope, 

Wood-crown’d, and dell’d with turf, a 
sylvan cup. 

Here, when our moods were quietest, 

. we'd praise 
The scenic shades, and watch the doves 

and jays.” 

Besides the ordinary and necessary 
out-houses, such as hen-house, pig- 
sty, dog-kennel, “ and. the rest, Mr 
Hunt proposes to build a “ chapel.” 
This made us wink again ; for nothing 
makes him so irritable as to be sus- 

d of Christianity. But list—Oh ! 
st—if ever you did the dear Cockney 
love— 

‘© Greek beauty should be there, and Go- 
thic shade ; 

And brave as anger, gentle as a maid, 

The name on whose dear heart my hope’s 
worn cheek was laid. 

Here, with a more immediate conscious- 
ness, 

Would we feel all that blesses us, and 
bless ; 

And lean on one another’s heart, and 

~~ make 

Sweet resolutions, ever, for love’s sake ; 

And recognize the eternal Good and Fair, 

Atoms of whose vast active spirit we are, 

And try by what great yearnings we could 
force 

The globe on which we live to take a 
more harmonious course.” 

But, gentle reader, out with your 
pocket-handkerchief—and if you have 
any tears, prepare to shed them now. 
For, woe is me! and alack! alack-a- 
day ! poor dear Mr Hunt has taken to 
his bed—is going to die—is dead. 

* And when I died, ’twould please me to 
be laid - 

In my own ground’s most solitary shade ; 

Not for the gloom, much less to be alone, 

But solely as a room that still might seem — 

'- my own. 

There should my friends come still, as to 
a place 

Tt hed me yet, and bring me a kind 

ce: 
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There shoald they bring me still their 
griefs and joys, 

And hear in the swell’d breeze a little 
answering noise. 

Had I renown enough, I'd choose to lie, 

’ As Hafiz did, bright in the public eye, 

With marble grace enclosed, and a green 


Noctes Ambrosiane. No. XI. 


No—no—no,—It must not — shall 


not be. Buried in grounds ! 
+60 fur fresh town 


No—no—no! U8 
Ps the per acta a linn be 


ae te ohn while Os te 


aid. 
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shade H e cuaeit’ iol your timting 
And young and old should read me, and Ser retin and in WesrMin~ 
be glad.” . 
TICKLER. : 
After all, we must succumb, ODoherty. North is North. He is our mas<« 
ter in all things, and above all in good humour. 
ODOHERTY. 
An admirable lecture indeed. Put round the bottles, and I shall r Tepay Great 
Christopher with a chaunt. 


Do—do—do. 


OMNES. 
ODOHERTY (sings). 


The Tories—a National Melody... 


*T1s with joy and exultation I look round about this nation, 

And contemplate the sum of her glories ; 14 
You must share in my delight, for whoever 18 is right— wise a 

Oh! the prime ones are everywhere Tories. ' kt 
Start whatever e please, you'll be satisfied in these—_ 
ogi inst pride of e Island reposes— | 

ih in ambushes may chaff, but the Tories have the laugh 

en it comes to the counting of noses, 
Dear boys! 


When it comes to the counting of noses. ) Hoey om 
TS 


Can the gentlemen of Brookes’ dew oe naw ithe Duke's 
Who squabash’d every Marshal of Boney’s; 

And at last laid Boney’s self on yon snug ou shelf, 
Just with three or four rips for his cronies ? 

When the Hollands and the Greys see the garniture ot ayk- 
tesa g. es this emg ag nif 

Can hey give e thing the by-go, us to Vigo, 
And parading their g te by-go, by 4 ” 7 


Their negotiating Corporal’s story ! 


’Tis the same way in the law swiss the Sasneiligits ‘ates t 
Wildes kanttinig nf Mie teres enaig's ot them he : 
one Ss every W cows— 
Won one mnaet ell casts Delanna Oe crtdher ' 
be § aplemene re pdbanmtoae pe ; bation bapapill emalaeeeen 
ey must all be contented to jaw, now. 


a the Virulence that wags twenty cla at. Old 
And behind his back ealls him “ Baha mt aes —: 
"Peat dears ! 


- They behind his back call him “ Bashaw” now ! 


Stout Sir Walter in Belles Lewin has, I’m bold to say, no better > 
Even the base Buff-and-Blue don’t deny this— 

Why ?—Because their master, Constable, bir etaad omen, Sa ‘for I 
tae 


stable, * 
ee RAPP eat te yok ist dee oy i x. ds BS. 
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»« £©You shan’t breakfast, dine, nor sup” ties their ugly muzzles up 
From the venture of such a vagary ; 
But a ly pa marks the malice of the foul, 
And we see and enjoy their quandary, ; 
Be Poor curs ! 


We all see and enjoy their quandary. 


5. 
Thus, in Letters, Law, and Arms, we exhibit peerless charms ; 
We in Parliament equally triumph— 
When to Canning we but point, Brougham’s nose jumpeth out of joint, 
And Sir Jammy Macgerald must cry “ humph !” 
Then we've Peel, too, and we’ve Croker, who uprais’d the “ holy poker,” 
O’er thy crockery lately, Joe Hume! 
*Neath our eloquence and wit, Duck-in-thunder-like they sit, 
And await the completion of doom— 
Poor things! 
They await the completion of doom. 


6. 

We've the President to paint—we’ve the Wilberforce for Saint— 
And our sculptors are Flaxman and Chantry! 

On the stage we've Young and Terry—ay, and Liston the arch-merry, 
And great Kitchener chaunts in our pantry !— 

"Mong the heroes of the ring, we've a Jackson and a Spring— 
We've a Bull to gore all . 7 Whig news-folk— 

A preachers we've a Philpotts—an ODoherty ‘mong swill-pots— 
“and Saul Rothschild to oo. o’er the Jews-folk, ° ’ 

Dear boys ! 

Baron Rothschild to tower o’er the Jews-folk. 


7. 
What Review can Whig-sty furnish, but is sure to lose its burnish 
When our Quarterly’s splendours we hang up ?>— 
Or what Magazine’s to mention, of the slenderest pretension, 
Beside CuristorHeEr’s princely prime-bang-w P 
There’s but ONE besides in Britain, I consider ‘twould be fitting 
To name after and over that rare man, 
*Tis the Tory. on the throne—for his heart is all our own, 
And ’tis this keeps their elbows so bare, man, 
Poor souls ! 
Their hearts low, and their breeches so bare, man ! 


8. 

Oh! with joy and exultation we look round about the nation, 

And contemplate the sum of her glories. 
Oh ! how just is our delight! Oh! whoever 1s is right, 

Oh! the prime ones are everywhere Tories! 
Look whatever way you please, ’tis in these, and only these, 

All the pride of the Island 
We've the corn and they've the chaff,—they’ve the scorn and we've the 


laugh,— 
They've the nettles and ours are the roses, 


Dear boys ! 
They’ve the nettles and we have the roses. 
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